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ON ARBOR DAY, WHEN WORK IS PLAY 
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The illustration is about one half the actual size. 
Wecopy any photograph you send, will return it to 
you uninjured rhe copy will be as good as the orig- 
inal, but do not expect a Clear first Class picture to be 
made from a dim or faded one. Send the best photo 
you have. There are two cards of heavy, bulf, ripple 
finish mount-board tied with silk tassels. The second 
card contains the usual printing of the name of the 
school or number of district, place, date, and names 
of teacher, school officers and pupils. 
Cost.—Photo Souvenirs cost $1.25 for the 


first dozen or less. Additional ones 6 cents 
each. We pay the postage. 

An innovation this year which 
worth much more is the fact that your photograph 
will be finished.in sepia, (brown tone) to harmonize 
with the mount-board and printing. Ours is the only 
firm to furnish the sepia toned work and the differ- 
ence is an improvement beyond comparison, 


Inexpensive Gift Books 


Imperial Art Series— 
covers with flowers 


makes this souvenir 





W hite 
in natural colors and titles 
in gold, 444 x6%, 16 pages of 
heavy enameled paper, 
beautifully printed in colors 
and interspersed with 
tiowers in natural colors, 
a revelation for beauty and 
economy in price, 

These are the Titles: 


Christmas Token, Xmas 
Tide, Rose Leaves, Friend- 
ship Token, Pansies for 
Thoughts, Violets to Greet 
of Memory, 


























You, Links 
Forget-Me-Nots, Thoughts 

for Companions, Publisher's 

price, 25c. Our Price, 

postpaid, L5c each. { z. yates a0 >| 


ONE OF THOUSANDS 
I have just received my package of School Souve- 
nirs from you, and I cannot express my gratifica- 
tion at the results, nor my satisfaction at having 
such attractive remembrances to give to my pupils. 
Annie C. Beach, Connecticut, 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, 


her possessions. 


souvenir manufacturers. 


HE VALUES we are offering 9m our souvenirs this year are better than ever before. 


New 


designs have been added, via designs have been improved. Nota single card has been cheap- 


| ened, not a booklet but more than measures up to our past standards. 
manufacturing souvenirs in large quantities our prices would have been much higher this year. 
For more than a quarter of a century we have manufactured these school remembrances fur- 
nishing them in constantly increasing quantities to schools in all parts of the United States and 
To-day we are recognized as the largest publishers of school souvenirs in 


If we were not 


Years of experience have taught us how to make souvenirs that please and a wide 


ble. 
We guarantee satistacti 


America. 
patronage has enabled us to produce in the quantities that mean low price and high quality. 
All the ribbons and cords used in our souvenirs are silk finished and of the best quality obtain- 
They should not be confused with the cheap, untasseled, cotton cord used by other 


on or refund your money. 


All of our Souvenirs contain the usual matter—name of School, Teacher, Officers, Pupils, 


etc.,—printed specially for each school, unless otherwise stated. 
SAMPLES FREE (except Pansy Booklet) to those who will agree to return them. 
opes furnished at 10 cents per dozen for all souvenirs. 
ALL SOUVENIRS SENT POSTPAID at prices quoted. 
many Souvenirs as there are pupils’ names to print. 
of number of Souvenirs ordered, there will be an extra charge for printing other names. * 


GIVE 


DATE WHEN YOU MUST HAVE THEM. 
May Flower Souvenir 
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A booklet of eight pages, 342x534, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, five designs assorted, pretty 
and inexpensive. The usual printing, names of pupils, 
teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages, with a 
“Farewell Message” onthe last page. A very popu- 


lar souvenir. 2 - 
Without photo, 12 or less for $1.00. 5c 

for each one in excess of 12. 
6 for 


With photo, 12 or less for $1.35. 
each one in excess of 12. 


Pansy Booklet 




















This is an entirely new souvenir this year, nothing 
of its kind ever having been put on the market be- 
fore. It has always been our policy to include among 
our souvenirs one or two high grade booklets ata 
price a little higher than the usual run, In the Pansy 
Booklet we have secured a souvenir of unquestionable 
quality and we are able to offer it ata most reasonable 
price. There are three designs all very neatly done in 
10 colors. The inset is also particularly artistic. The 
booklet is tied with an expensive silk cord and tassel. 
It measures about 4x8 inches. Contains space for all 
the special printing. 
The price of these souvenirs is $1.35 per 
dozen and 6 cents for each additional one. 
With photo $1.60 a dozen and 8 cents 
for each additional one, 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Be Sure To Send This Data. 
Envel- 


Prices are based upon orders for as 
When pupils’ names are largely in excess 


Water Lily Souvenir 
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Size 4144x6inches. The first card is e1iegantly litho- 
graphed with water lilies in white, pink, blue and 
yellow, resting on the water. Colors always sent 
assorted. The second card contains the special print- 
ing of the name of school or number of district, place, 
date, names of school officers, teacher and pupils. 
They are tied with ribbon so that they can be pinned 
to the wall, and they make a beautiful ornament for 
any room, 

Price: One dozen or less, $1.00; each additional 
SouvenirSc, With photo of teacher, one dozen or 
less $1.53 additional ones, 6e each. 


Forget-Me-Not Souvenir 





This is one of the prettiest and most desirable 
single cards ever designed for gifts trom teacher to 
pupils. The card is 7x9 inches, elegantly litho- 
graphed, embossed and cut out edge. The background 
isa solid mass of forget-me-nots with spray of pink 
roses. Theillustration gives but a faintidea of their 
beauty. The printing on the panelat the top of the 
card reads, ‘* With best wishes of your teacher, Rose 
E. Nelson, Hardwick, Vt., Jan. 29, 1918.’’ This will be 
changed as ordered, or it will be left blank if desired. 
Names of pupils cannot be printed on this style. 


Price 6c each, 24 for $1.25. Add 35c extra 
on each order if you wish the printing on the panel. 
Ribbon hangers will be attached for 1c 
each extra. 





“I received my photo souvenirs as ordered and 
am much pleased with them. Your reproduction 
of my photo was better than I had dared hope.” 

Mrs. H, C. Featherstone, Minn. 1918. 





Dept. 3, 


A Patriotic Souvenir 
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School 


Remembrance 














Here is something entirely new this year and it 
gives promise of being the leading schoo! souvenir of 
the year. 
The cover is of exceedingly attractive design bearing 
the American Flag in full colors, i 
three colors and gold and contains an excerpt from 
the national! salute to the flag. An inside page bears 
an original and 


Glory.” 
of the names of School, Officers, Teacherand Pupils. 


The booklet is tied with a dainty red, white and blue 


ribbon, : 
of this souvenir has never been excelled and voices 


more surely than anything of its kind the spirit of 
these stirring times. 


Itisan eight page booklet, 514x314 inches. 
I 


The cover is in 


inspiring poem entitled “To Old 
There are also pages for the usual printing 


The beauty, harmony, and artistic quality 


Price 81.25 per dozen and 6 cents for 


each additional one. 


With photo $1.50 per dozen and 7 cents 


for each additional one. : 


Floral Souvenir 

















If we were able to reproduce the color work of this 
remarkable souvenir we would need no description to 
impress you with its beauty. ‘The wonderful color 
work makes it appear as if the designs were of fresh 
flowers instead of printed. This souvenir is a single 
card and the names of pupils, etc., may be printed on 
the back. Or the card may be used without printing. 


Without special printing on back, %% 
cents each. 

With special printing, 75 
and 5 cents for each additional one. 

Ribbon hangers may be added at a cost 
of one cent each and they make the sou- 
venir much more desirable. 


75 cents per dozen 





WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY 

“I received my souvenirs to-day, and in perfect 
condition and am fully satisfied with them. I 
wish to extend my thanks to you for filling my 
order in such a short time, and doing it so well. 
If Iever need any more souvenirs you can feel 
assured you will get the order.” 

Helen B. Walters, Penn, I918. 


“My Patriotic Souvenirs came to-day and am 
much pleased with them. They certainly make 


appropriate souvenirs at this time.” 
Mayme Tibodean, Minn, 1918. 


*Important 


If you order asmaller quantity of souvenirs than 
you have pupils’ names, add one-half cent for each 
additionalname. Thus iz you have 25 pupils’ names 
printed and order but 13 souvenirs you should add 6 
cents to the amount of your remittance, This ap- 
plies to all souvenirs. 


MILFORD, N. Y. 





For more than a quarter of a century the leading school souvenir publishers of America 
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How I Teach 


To More Persons than Were 
Ever Taught by One Man Before 


I make good players of them in quarter the usual time, at quarter the 
usual cost, and all by correspondence. 


: 


‘‘Impossible;” some persons said when I started, twenty- 
five years ago, but every year I obtained more students, 
until today many hundreds of men and women are studying 
with me in all quarters of the globe. Every state of the 
Union contains scores of accomplished players of piano or 
organ who obtained their ev/ire training from me by mail, 
and at quarter the usual cost and effort. I will gladly refer 
you to any number of my graduates who will soon convince 
you of the surprising results they obtained by my scientific 
method. Write for my 64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.” 

You learn faster, of because anything is omitted, but 
because you use every possible scientific assistance—many 
of which are entirely unknown to the average teacher. My 
patented invention the COLOROTONE sweeps away play- 
ing difficulties that have troubled students for generations. 
By its use, Transposition—usually a ‘‘nightmare” to students 
—hbecomes easy and fascinating. It enables you, in your 
third lesson, to play an interesting piece not only in the orig- 
inal key, but in all other keys as well. This one fact saves 
you months of valuable time. The COLOROTONE is pat- 
ented and cannot be used by any other teacher or con- 
servatory. 

With my fifth lesson I send you another important and 
exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX, a mechan- 
ical ‘‘movie.” It shows you every movement 
of my wrists, hands and fingers at the key- 
board. You see the fingers move, as clearly as 
if thrown on the moving picture screen. You 
do not have to reproduce your teacher’s fin- 
ger movements from your MEMORY — which 
naturally cannot be always accurate.  In- 
stead, you have the correct models right 
before your eyes during every minute of prac- 


misunderstanding. 





Learn Piano or Organ.” Write today. 





tice. You follow them minutely and exactly without any chance of error or 
Without Quinn-dex much of your time (and your 
teacher’s time) would be devoted to correcting bad habits acquired through 
faulty practice. This discourages more students and wastes more time than 
any other single factor. Quinn-dex does away with it entirely. You cannot 
obtain anything like Quinn-dex except from me. 
never before been applied to piano instruction. Quinn-dex is operated easily 
and simply by hand, and evena child can successfully use it. 
separate pictures. Quinn-dex is fully explained in my free booklet ‘‘How To 


or ‘‘spoken” method is rapidly being discarded, and anybody can see why. If 
you want a teacher ‘‘all to yourself” and can afford only $1 to $5 a lesson, 
it goes without saying that you can obtain only third-rate instruction. No {424 special reducedtuition otter, 
true authority could give you his entire, exclusive attention for so small a mam “nen rercan 
fee. Furthermore, by the old fashioned oral method, at least half your 
‘private teacher’s” time is absolutely ‘hrown away in giving you routine 
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Piano 














DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 
From the Famous Sketch by Schneider, Exhibited at 
the St. Louis Exposition. 


instructions about clef signs, measure bars, sharps, flats, 
the value of notes and rests, ete. etc., which are necessarily 
the same for all students and could just as easily be put 
into writing. Of course you can’t remember a guarter of 
what he tells you, so most of your next lesson is taken up 
going over the same materialagain. This truly sinful waste 
is entirely done away with by my WRITTEN METHOD. 
Your routine instructions are all in w////ng for reference any 
time, day or night. Nothing is forgotten nor needlessly re- 
peated. You obtain as much of my time as you really need, 
and every minute of it isdevoted to your real guidance, and 
not to routine instructions. In all evssen/ial ways you are in 
closer touch with me than if you were studying by the oral 
method—yet my lessons cost you only 48 cents each—and 
they include all the many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate means, this method 
of studying is far superior to all others. Even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing belier at any price. You 
may be certain that your progress is at all times in accord 
with the best musical thought of the present day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


Investigate Without Cost—Special Offer 


My Method is endorsed by distinguished musicians and educators who cer- 
tainly would not recommend a second-rate system. It is for beginners, or ex- 
perienced players, from 14 to over 60 years of age. You progress as rapidly or 
slowly as you wish; in your spare time at home. All necessary music is in- 
cluded free and becomes your property. Diploma and degree granted. The 
tuition fee is now, for a short time, cut exactly in half, on account of our Twenty- 
Fifth Anniversary Offer. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today, 
using postcard, letter or Free Book Coupon, for my 64-page free book ‘‘ How to 
Learn Piano or Organ.’’ 


MARCUS LUCIUS QUINN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Studio N3 Social Union Bldg. BOSTON, MASS, 


Moving pictures have 


It contains 684 





: a : iFREE BOOK COUPON 
The old way of studying with a so-called ‘‘private teacher” by the oral | quinn conseRVATORY, Stucio N3, 


i Social Union Building, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or oblig: 
your free booklet, “How To Learn Piano 
Crgan” and full particulars of your Course 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


| 
| 
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April Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
W‘* present next month some striking features for Easter ob- 


servance in handwork and exercises. There are patterns for 

an Easter Poster and for a Jointed Rabbit; the Mother Goose 
Outline portrays the Baker of “‘Hot Cross Buns.’’ In the Entertain- 
ment Pages, the Pantomime of ‘‘Rock of Ages’’ with five beautiful 
illustrations will delight many readers. A striking Roosevelt Poster 
Page will be much appreciated. The Picture Study considers Win- 
slow Homer’s “Fog Warning,’’ a masterpiece among sea pictures. 
The leading article is entitled ‘‘How Teachers Can Help Make Healthy 
Children,’’ and is of especial value at this time when public attention 
is directed so strongly toward the subject of conserving the health of 
children. The author of the article, Lucy Oppen, is the Associate 
Director of Field Work in the Child Health Organization. An im- 
portant series of three Advanced English articles begins next month. 
It is contributed by Jean Sherwood Rankin, A. M., and is written 


_under the head ‘‘Vocabulary Studies in Grammar Grades.’’ Super- 
| intendent Jones of Taylorville, Ill., furnishes some Arithmetic Drills 


that many teachers will be eager to try. Anna Stewart Fox outlines 
a festival that may be given to celebrate May Day or any spring 
holiday and provides delightful folk games and dances for out of 


doors. 
a device to use in teaching penmanship to a third grade. The second 


_ and last article on Willow Work, by Professor Larsen, carries many 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- | 


ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June | 


issue, ete.) Otherwise that number will go te your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to 8 new address where the copy for any 
month has been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 
a change of address before the first of the preceding month. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 
copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 
our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- 
tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew very promptly. 





diagrams and photographs. Sam E. Wood, Director of Industrial 
Arts, Mississippi Normal College, tells how to make a porch swing. 
The Entertainment Department contains unusually clever and attrac- 
tive features suited to the spring and summer seasons. 





Have You Seen “How I Did It”? 


The attention of our readers is especially directed to the adver- 
tisement of ‘‘How I Did It,’’ appearing on page 68 of this magazine. 

We have endeavored to give in this advertisement as full and 
accurate a description of ‘‘ How I Did It”’ as the space would permit, 
but only a personal examination of the book itself will enable you to 
know its real value and helpfulness. 

If you have not already provided yourself with ‘‘How I Did It’’ 
we strongly urge that you order a copy at once, and if after exam- 
ining the book, you are not satisfied that it is worth many times its 
very low price, you may return the book and we will gladly refund 
your money. 

**How I Did It”? may be obtained at a special price in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or any of our other 
publications for teachers. ; 
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Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’.............. 2.65 35 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 re 
The Year’s Entertainments with ther S¢siey's Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It 2.40 | & 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 ce 
Seeley’s Question Book, rhe FYS% BaxehaSrents and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 $3 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’”’ ... 1.65 | &€ 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It??. ........ Po donne 1.40 as 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with FitherSepiey's Question BOOK eee ee eeeeeee 2.50 | Se 
se as e ‘¢ «6 Either Seetey’s Question and ‘‘How I Did It’? 2.90 £5 

da a - “s  **" Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 Ae 

a i Ae eae i sie and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 gS 
va 


Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 


se 6 “é 6 





Te TID asisiciiccseiisiciiicsicsscscicsesnnsene 1.80 ) SS 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


ga The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. ~wg 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 

€ at n er Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 26th year of increasing 

~ success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

events magazine published, Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 

the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important 

news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amountof general informa- 

tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 

in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 

reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 

in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 

taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for, Size recently in- 

creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


il 


Mrs. Beulah Adams Gilmore in her inimitable style describes .. 
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We are again calling your attention to our artistic line of Souvenirs. We aim to 
offer you nothing short of the very best. We work upon the Principle that only 
the best is good enough for our patrons. The most Pleasing Thought to be 
Entertained is that we shall not be forgotten. We lengthen and enlarge our 
lives by living in the memory of others. We enjoy the possession of visible 
reminders of the circumstances of time and place that give us pleasure. This 
is the purpose of our Close of School Souvenir Remembrances. 


School Souvenirs! 


Steel Die Embossed—Finished in Water Colors 
SOUVENIR NO. 8 









































- —_ eo 
* 
‘ Booklet consists of cover and two in- SOUVENIR STYLE NO. od i 
serts united with silk ribbon, Size = Oe : oF Photo Repr uctions 
nearly 4x7 inches when folded. Cover lia Tc Quantity Plain Photo We reproduce any photograph and guarantee our 
is of heavy ripple deckled edge stock, 6....$1.00....$1.10 | CPies to be as good as your original photo, 
»mbossed i +1 die ; "116 | 
€ 1 a oe from steel die LAYS 8.... 1.10.... 1.16 STYLE M—A dainty double-flap Folder, nearly 
plates, and in design as noted. Photo Nc nO s 10.... 1.20 1.30 | 6x7 i ; 
for this styleis nearly 2x3 inches in : uy ool Souvenir | 10 a’ ae | Brae oben: 3x6 when folded. Kinytone and 
i | 12.... 1.25.... 1.43 | Russet Brown colors. Cover, grained leather ef- 
size and oblong in form. f : S . 
RH [19 19) ; 14.... 1.87.... 1.58 | fect, witha decorative floral panel is embossed on 
INSERTS | F 16.... 1.49.... 1.78 the outer flap. The mount is tipped to the cover, 
1 18.... 1.61.... 1.88 | Mounting 
Both styles of Souvenirs have two | 20..-. 1.78.4... 2.08 space has slit 
inserts of best quality white paper. 22.20. 1.85.4... 2.18 | ‘aaad into 
Farewell greeting, and an appropriate 24.246 LOT... 2.3% pray a 
Close of School poem and a number of 26.... 2.09.... 248 | Fasseenns 
Maxims appear on the several pages. 28.+++ 2.214... 2.63 line bord ~— 
Greeting and other matter printed on 30... 2.83.... 2.78 | and rai se i 
the insert pages was written expressly 2s 050 245.50. 298 | frame ff. ey 
for our booklets, and the printing Y 34.... 2.57.... 3.08 rms a 
plates = engraved from pen draw- . : BB... ZO... 2S Very so os 
ings. cems and Maxims appro- eee 38.... 2.81 3.38 sp 
priately illustrated. Zhe Mics COB ius 3.53 One Dozen $1.75, 
; hs ey prepaid. Enclosure 
Send Following Copy: ns “> Additionals each 6 ceats. | Envelopes 15¢ Doz 
Name of School, District Number, “ With Photo each 7 cents. NOTE : . , 
Township, County and State, Name of i Envelopes to match Folders, Saara _ — a = * Souve oe use style M for 
Teacher, Co. Supt., School Officers, ; 1 cent each. acce Cae cence” Wie ole aa ae oR pi 
3 ; ees »ptable pres: nts, We offer you this re ial rate 
| and Names of Your Pupils. Grade or First Dozen, $1.75, additional ones 12 cents each” 
Year printed if desired. Send Money Order, ‘ i ; 
: ; Certified Check, | POST CARDS: Genuine flat Prints, very best 
Price List EE } Registered Letter | Semi-matteStock. Madein Square and Oval prints, 
Quantity Plain Photo Quatty Pi Puce “ stasstttietetiaeicti teed OF 3-cent stamps. Very best quality work throughout. $1.00 per doz. 
q | Peas oe eoeed oo 2.6 : : : | — He y . fir 
Bg ; a leg te asia Beautiful Booklet, size 3x7 inches, cover and | + dadbgr er ¥ ee ~—— ctr 5 agen ene 
i Sab oa aa ee two insets, design as noted in engraving | ne y taones a “ag open, Statue of Liberty engraved 
: 12... 1'50.... 1:70 28 aR printed, embossed in brown and hand tinted in | oo He = 
: 14 162 186 30....2. water colors; parts are united with silk tassel. | P&&e-. Heavy 
4 Epatic’ wear 30... .2. Besides matter printed to order there is printed, | white mount 
ee 16.... 1.74.... 2.02 32....2, a farewell message. Close of School Poon * | attached in- 
¢ AB. <i ABBoe.s BUR Shea Dadiiatla Wuatk. wammensdats iedeah ahemane | S00 ee cover, 
20.... 1.98.... 2.38 36....2.94.... 8,62 ee dit eae Mn Tit Ai, | Dmboased 
. priately illustrated. Wealso print on first in- 
Additional Copies - 6 cents each sert page the U. S. Flag in colors, rule border 
: a, ith Photo - - - 7 cents each | | around print; 
EDUCATION ALONE CAN CONDUCT : | Envelopes - - - 1 cent each | When Photos are Wanted: | Rarvco! Dressy 
US TO THAT ENJOYMENT, WHICH F: :| | ae arrangement. 
; | Samples Are Furnished | Send photo of yourself or of school building. This is our 
1S. AT ONCE, BEST IN QUALITY AND 2; j Pp ‘ When convenient send order and photo in same leader. 
INFINITE IN QUANTITY= aan “ ft. | Samples will be mailed upon request; package. We can copy any size photoand from | ,. on 
4 a postage stamp will be appreciated, a group: indicate by an X directly opposite on First Dozen, 156, 
H but not absolutely necessary. Return back of photo the one to be copied. We guar- | prepaid. Additional 
if mee | envelope and order form enclosed with antee copies to beas good as original photo. We | ones 5c each. 
: ‘3 } 





samples,—write today. return photos and do not injure same. 








Memorial Folder : 
Printed to order—with or without Photo. 
design for honor Send for 





Special 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY, W. E. Seibert, 
Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio. Proprietor, 


ahs 


ASSURED DELIVERY—We replace orders if lost 
or damaged if you will send FIVE CENTS extra. 


soldiers, sample 
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Teaching Children | 








doll that the tot can mother, blocks to | 
build houses, and so on. A top appeals 
because the child can make it go. ‘I'he 
ant and the little busy bee have nothing 
on a company of small children engaged 
in digging a canal on the beach. 

As arule children expend energy much 
more prodigally than adults do. The 
same boy who dawdles over the chores 
works likes a beaver digging a pirate’s 
eave in the back lot—into which, perad- | 


5 New lorry Laziness is an adult vice. Children | 
E camouflage are almost never lazy. Little children 
: —— brisance do not want to play; they want to work. 
i poila _imagist Toys are their tools—the objects they 
i or S chusevteat use in trying to exercise their faculties 
i : i in imitation of their elders. ‘Time out of 
E vitamine | mind the most. popular toys have been 
H junior high school questionnaire | those that best satisfied this impulse—a | 
| 


and hundreds more have been added to 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time you 
can find authoritative answers to your 
questions about all 5m 

these new terms. 


FACTS are de- 





WANTED 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Ioo0c 














manded as never venture, father presently falls, with un- | 
before. Exact pleasant family results. Watch any nor- | $900 i O $1500 YEAR 
information is mal group of children of any age from | 
indispensable. two to fifteen. They are busy all the | 
| 


time—expending energy. 

It is the set, mechanical task, de- 
signed, specified and imposed from above, 
that the child rebels at. Any exertion | 
that appeals to his—or her—own crea- | 
tive, adventurous impulses attracts him; 
nor does he mind the exertion involved 
in carrying it out. Children work gladly 
and zealously at their own business. 
They balk only at business that is pre- 
scribed for them by someone else and 
that does not engage their own creative 
and imitative instincts. 

Maké a boy think he is really doing 
something, really getting a grip on the 


Never before was the New International 
so urgently needed in school work, an 
never before was it procurable at a price so 
relatively low. 

Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate, Third Edition. 
ANew Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Illustrations. 
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Pleasant, permanent office positions; filing, writing, listing 
and similar work in the Department of Commerce and 
other departments of the Government at Washington, D. C. 
Similar positions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and 
Internal Revenue Offices in practically every city in the 
country, and in the Railway Mail Service. 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
PEACE MEANS MANY a 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free to teachers, a 
new booklet, ‘‘Use of the Dictionary--Games with 
the Dictionary. sd 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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School Flags 


Good Bunting, Sewed 
Stars and Sewed Stripes. 
Fast Colors. 







No eating “We 
Jay tons to bother 
fy with. You save 


the difference. 
FLAGS OF ALL VARIETIES, 
PATRIOTIC HATS 
COLIN SUPPLY CO. 
406 Philadelphia St., Covington, Ky. 














world about him—and there will be no 
more complaint of laziness. It is a very 
familiar fact that if a grammar school 
boy once gets into the real creative world 
of industry he can hardly be dragooned 
back to textbooks and school routine. 
The big thing in education is so to link 
up the school with the visible, bustling 
world as to keep the child’s workman- 
like instincts engaged. The fairly com- 
mon pedagogical — and parental—com- 
plaint that children are lazy is entirely 
wrong. Anybody, teacher or parent, who 
thinks that is on the wrong track.— 
Editorial in Saturday Evening Post. 








Fill out and mail the attached v4 FRANKLIN 


coupon. INSTITUTE 
- 
We will immediately send you full ~£ Dept. C240 
2 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


description of the positions open to g 
you, with an idea of the work, $ 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date 


and en 
ation on my 


Kindly send me, at once 


¢ Gentlemen: 
7) any oblig: 


tirely without charge or 


| OE ERG ost examnnaton'in your’ paratot i Cremona no oe 
section. K hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 
D0 IT TODAY, TOMORROW Py or in a section, sending me free sample exam- 
ination questions. 
- MAY BE 100 Lan ! “ NGME oe cccccccccccccccccccccscrssecseeeessesesseenees 
L___ MMMIONB es oc ccc en cnceccccdestcsccccccecscnseesaces 
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all of our lines. 


more on a pre-war footing. 


New York Chicago 


Leading American 
opticons), Photographic Lenses, 


Binoculars and Other 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our activities for the past year have been nearly 100 per cent. 
devoted to war production of vital importance to the govern- 
ment, compelling us to discontinue regular manufacture in practically 


The cessation of hostilities has now enabled us to begin the re- 
adjustment to a peace production basis. 
be gradual, we are pressing it with all possible speed in order to 
satisfy the requirements of our normal trade at an early date. 


We appreciate the patience and understanding with which our 
patrons have reacted to the situation and trust they may continue to 
exercise such consideration until our manufacturing facilities are once 


Bausch £7 jomb Optical ©. 


547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Bal- 
Ophthalmic 
Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, 
High-Grade Optical Products. 


While this adjustment must 


San Francisco Washington 


Lenses and Instruments, 
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at the same time. So simple a child can use it. 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 


i or 84.50 net. Booklet of other sizes free. 
J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CoO., 


ee 


- 
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/ At Last! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine, 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 
ss Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 

Modern” Duplicator, It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or penwritten, just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred to the Duplicator, remove letter 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
Lasts for years. Can be used a hundred times each day. 
-00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
Address the manufacturers. 
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Always 


Music, Maps, Lessons, Examina- 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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339 Fifth Ave., 
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HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY! 


Let them sell our 25¢ Assortments of Message Post Cards and Greetings. 
Nearly everyone will buy a 25c asst. of messages, which include 2 Birthday, 1 Congratulation, 
' St. Patrick, 2 Easter, 1 Sympathy, 1 Convalescence and 2 cards which take the place of letters. 
We sell 20 Assortments to you at 12\4c each, or $2.50. 
Paget pupils sell them at 25c each, or $5.00. 
A Sample Assortment sent to any teacher for l5c. 
THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














Through the Camera’s Eye 


We Make a Specialty of— 
C, The Development of Films 
{, Making Prints from them 
¢, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo. 


© Making Photographic Enlargements 


from any size negative. 


AKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation in which any. 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 
develop the films and do the other work necessary to secure the fin. 


ished pictures. 


The facilities at the command of tie amateur photo- 


grapher do not always permit of first class work and consequently 


the —— oftentimes, 


are disappointing. 


€ possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo. 


eouk ic work in a first class manner, 


The materials which we use 


are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled. Our 
prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 
Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 
Any 6 exposure film 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film 


Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 
Film Packs (any size) 
Plates (any size) each.. 


All films should be sent to us 
with the sender's 


NOTE: 
>ecurely = pee ae 
nai ad in the package. 
by parcel post, fully prepaying postage. 





Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints U somcrmemeied 
Hey See ot 2} 
x4l4, x 3h, 5x3! 6 
413, 324x514 ie 


x7 ae 
Hb Cards, from any size film, each. soe 


Post Cards 
Reproduced from Any Photo 
First Dozen 75¢ 
Each Additional Doz., Same Negative. “AB 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
Enlargements largements from any good negative and can furnish ‘hon 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. Price list on request, 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mét-Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Dansville, N.Y. 





** You Take the Pictures and We Will De the Rest”’ 





“The Little Piano with the Big 
Tone” 


| In our October issue we took pleasure 
| in calling the attention of our readers to 
the Miessner piano, as one possessing a 
unique feature which particularly rec- 
ommended it for school use. This fea- 
ture was the one of size. Since that time 
we have had occasion to look more closely 
into this feature, and, paradoxically, this 
smallness looms larger the more we look 
at it. 

Take a yardstick and measure three 
feet and seven inches upon the height of 
the piano you may now be using,or upon 
‘the wall. This is the height (48 inches) 
of the Miessner piano. It is four feet, 
six inches wide and two feet in depth. 
It weighs about half as much as an or- 
dinary upright piano. 

We are emphasizing these points, be- 
cause they are the ones which differen- 
tiate this piano from the usual one. And 
these are the points which will especially 
recommend the instrument to the teacher 
or music supervisor. ‘Think what it means 
to the teacher to be able to sit at the 
piano and with the notes and keys di- 
rectly in front of her, to see every pupil 
and have them see her. It adds wonder- 
fully to the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tion and to the life of the lesson. Then 
| the lightness of the instrument makes it 








| easy to move from room to room, as is | 


| so many times desirable. 

But these qualities would be worthless 
if to obtain them excellencies in other 
directions had to be sacrificed. But this 
is not the fact. As far as tone is con- 
cerned, that of the Miessner is as big and 
rich as that of a piano of standard size. 
It is one of the surprises of those who 
hear it to have so remarkable a tone is- 
suing from so small a piano. The ap- 
plication of new principles of resonance 
and of new ideas in construction are 
claimed as responsible for this. 

The Miessner Piano is the conception 
of W. Otto Miessner, Director of the 
School of Music of the Milwaukee State 
Normal School, and the result of his 
years of experience as teacher and super- 
visor. Mr. Miessner*has given special 
attention to instruction in Public School 
Musie Methods, but is in addition a com- 
poser of note, and editor of a well- 
known series of school music books. 
| Just now, under leave of absence from 
| his school duties, he is giving patriotic 
service as Community Song Organizer 
for the War Camp Community Service 
in Chicago and vicinity. The piano bears 
the name of Miessner, in recognition of 
the man to whose idea it is really due. 
| It is manufactured by the Jackson Piano 
| Co,. of Milwaukee. 

You will get a good idea of the value 
of this piano for the classroom from the 
description of it given on page 14 of this 
magazine. A much better appreciation 
of it can be had by personal inspection. 
The Jackson Piano Co. will have an ex- 
tensive exhibit in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, during the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, February 24-28. If youas a 
grade or music teacher are interested, 
and we do not see how you can help but 
be, ask your Superintendent to look up 
this exhibit while there and examine 
‘*the little piano with the big tone.’’ 





There can be no possible excuse for dull 
classes in history in these days of war- 
time changes, territorial readjustments, 
peace conferences, and when history of 
far-reaching consequences is being made 
| so rapidly. That is, no excuse except a 
| ‘*dull’? teacher or one who cannot take 

her eyes off from the lines of the text- 
| book, 





There is no Death! What seems so is 


transition; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is hut a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call death. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorough Se oe a 35. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, — WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Vacation Money 
Traveling 


MAKE your next vacation profitable, 
educational and interesting. 

You can readily obtain a position as traf- 
fic inspector—in demand by all railroads 
and electric lines the country over, 

You safeguard the lives of the public 
and protect the company’ ’s interests—you 
travel and observe, You'll find the work 
so interesting, so profitable that you’ll 
likely remain at it rather than resume 
teaching. You work with railroad officials 
— you're bound to gain a position of trust. 


Men and Women Wanted 


Study for only three months—we’]] ar- 
range for the position. Now is the time 
to get busy and by June you will have fin- 
ished the course. 

Booklet T1 tells all. Write today for 
special teacher’s propositon. 


Standard Business Training Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 

to remember. 


Iean 
make your mind an infallible 
classified index from which you ean 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
figures, names, faces. Snables you 
to concentrate, develop self- 
overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 

veloping memories of thousands. 


“ 

Bd Write Today iz for free booklet .““How to 

righted M emery Toot also how to obtain my 
fREE book.” “*How To Speak In Public.’ 


Dickson School of Memory, 1791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, If. 




















YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 


Whatever a r fhe hg or position, 

zou can improve by our course in Public 

peaking, dramatic ANG soot and entertaining, 

which includes physical culture and voice 

trainin, Mothers abd Sgeeaae can instruct 

fhele c itdren oe jree 
eiv 


dink 





Send Ge. in presi for Tilestrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 63 Euclid W, Detroit, Michigan 










WRITING ONE PHOTOPLAY a week 
fightin your own home. We show you 
w to turn your ideas into ollars. 
mand increasingly greater than supply. 
Easy, fascinating, instructive work. d 
No experience necessary, ust comenon sense eand our help 
to make your ‘‘happy thov ght d daily experiences into 
scenarios. Inthe lives of al Bed -in YOUR life--are <2any 
incidents that will make heart .cppealing photoplays the pro, 
a woking for. Write now for our Free boo! 
valuable information and spect cial price and prize offer. 
; ji Chicago Photoplaywright College, Bx 2 B38, Chicago )| 










































CIVIL SERVICE 


positions on in all parts of the country. Good p 
steady work, life positions, congenial Carroundines, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. M | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 300,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education “sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Learn to Be a NURSE 


A full training course in one of New York City’s pop- 
ular hospitals is being conducted for young women desiring 
to follow the nursing profe ssion, he requirement for en- 
try <3 heey least one year of high school attendance or its equiv- 
alen A modern and well equipped training school as the 
nurses home, la wundry,and maintenance aswell asa monthly al- 
lowanos paid whilelearning. Apply at once for thespring class. 


Supt. LEBANON HOSPITAL, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 














MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


You cam mead Trusaae like This quickly 
At ‘Your Home. Write tc ay for our booklet. It tella 
how to ae - tid Fiano, Organ, ps Mandolin, 


inners or ig Chi — <4 























27 Lakeside Bidg.. 
Elocution Lessons By Mail 


r will carefully mark selections, eendertining the 

is that should be emphasized, marking arrows 

the salides of the voice, ing the Giacritical ‘oaks above 
the often slighted vowels. 

Will mark gestures and give lesson talks and suggestions. 
Will advise and send suitable mictions pee Foe special oceasions. 
Price of lessons will vary 1.50, depend- 

ing upon the length of pat ttm gg 
Enclose stamp in answer to all things. 


Mrs, ERNESTINE BRAUTIGAM BOTT, Dept, A, Brighton,II1, 
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Rise up! proud eagle, rise up to the clouds * 





Fling: from thy beak our dear banner of old 
Show that it is still Mes freedom unfurled « 

















mt pS Oey 





Spread thy broad wings der this fair Western World 


Knowledge i is the only pine ds will nat decay. 


Please Pupils and Parents 


j It is not only an act of graciousness to distribute Seibert 
‘| Souvenirs among pupils on the last day of school, but alsoa 
bit of diplomacy. ‘This indication of consideration for the 
children is appreciated by the parents and the latter have 
| the power to make or mar the teacher’s career. 


| Seibert Souvenir No. 19 


The illustration of this souvenir gives but a meagre idea of its beauty. 
Itis engraved in black, blue, red and gold, and is tied with a real silk blue 
ribbon. Size is 3} 6x64 inches, 

The inside of the folder consists of an eight page insert. On the first 
page is a greeting from teacher to pupils. An original poem entitled, ““The 
Close of School’’ occupies three pages, 

On the remaining pages we print name of teacher, school board, scholars, 
school, district, township, county and state—which matter must be furnished 
when you order, We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per 
copy submitted. Write legibly. 

If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the 
front cover. This adds greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. Wecopy 
any photograph sent us, but prefer a single photo, and not toosmall. Write 
name and address on back of the photograph and it will be returned unin- 
jured. Incase you do not wish to use photo, the panel will show the Statue 
of Liberty engraved in beautiful colors, It is not necessary to see samples 
before ordering as we positively will refund your money if goods are not ex- 
actly as represented. 


We have four styles of souvenirs this year and we will 
send samples upon receipt of a 2c stamp. 


Price List of Souvenir No. 19 





WE PAY ALL POSTAGE 
Quantity 


Quantity Plain Photo Plain Photo  Quantily Plain Photo 





























You will certainly regret your neglect if you 
tribute among your pupils. 
ately for samples, 
Souvenirs for the last eighteen years. 


CLUB OFFER 


Do not let this opportunity pass by. 


Seibert Printing Company, Box 111, Dover, Ohio 


Additional copies 6 cts. each, with photo, 7 cts.each. Envelopes to match 1 cent cock, 


allow the closing day of school to arrive without being provided with souvenirs to dis- 
Place your order for Seibert Souvenir No, 19 today or write immedi- 





STYLE B. 
Liberty Folder Style. 
Heavy brown Folder, mottled 
finish. Size 4x5 inches open. 
Statue of Liberty engraved on 
front cover page. 
mount attached inside of cover 
Embossed rule border around 
print; very pretty arrangement. 
This {s our leader. 

First dozen, 75c, prepaid, 
Additional ones 5c each 





| Seibert Last Day of School Souvenirs 


Photo Reproductions. 


We reproduce any photograph in styles as noted on this page, 
and guarantee our copies to be as good as your original photo. 
We use the very highest grade materials and our studio has all 
of the very latest appliances used in reproducing photographs. 


STYLE M. 
A dainty double-flap Folder, 
nearly 6x7 in. open; 3x6 when 
folded. Klaytone and Russet 
Brown colors, 
leather effect, with a decorative 
floral panel is embossed on the 
outer flap. The mount is tipped 
to the cover, mounting space 
has slit corners into which pic- 
ture is fastened. 
line border and raised frame ef- 
fect around photo. Very neat. 


Cover, grained 


Has a thin 





One Dozen $1.75, prepaid. Enclosure Envelopes 15c Doz. 


Heavy white 








POST CARDS; Genuine flat Prints, very best Semi-matte Stock. 

Made in Square and Oval prints. 

We can also supply copies same size and stock as postcards, with the 

one side entirely blank, the wording. Post Card etc omitted. Cost is 

same for either style Note carefully which style wanted in your order 
Post cards, or Plain Per doz. $1.00 


STYLE X: Gummed Photos: Furnished in Square or Oblong 
gummed like postage stamps; quickly attached to books, letters, cards 


Very best quality work throughout. 


Such things are too often postponed until too late. We have been furnishing thousands of teachers with Seibert applications. 1% X 2 inches in size. Convenient and inexpensive. 
Our reputation is behind every transaction. Decide and act now. 12 for25c 25for45e¢ 50for80c 100 for $1.50 
If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you send in their orders with yours, we willallowa kindly Ob ° 
serve: Wecan copy anysize photograph, can copy from 
to take tage ff y ' , 
10 per cent discount on the entire lot. It will pay you to e advantage of this offer. among a group. Do not cut group, send entire group and place an x 


directly opposite of the one tobe copied. If photo is attached to folder 
detach and send portrait part only. 
send 5c extra for return postage. We return your photos unmarred. 


If you send a large photo please 





TRAVELING 
SALESMEN 


vlaodl produced pene, hy Temeeieas Salesmen. The 


me orders mus’ 
of) men and women h: ve 


mo) "oxegeds thes suppl A Pte 
been trained through ome 
ment Service has he siped thoseancs to success. Let us do the 


Study Course and ‘our Free 


big Free Book, List of Openings 


NATIONAL SALESMENS, TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Dept .31C, Chicago, W..U. S.A. 


Write a for 
Addre: 
















“POPULARIT Y_FOLLOWS 






mt pas, son’ techery 
ostes. Ask ustosen the stor 
ian Tmusic. You wil 


wai : 
love it. _No obligation ~ ab- te 
+’ solutely free. 3 
Mo The Hawaiian Institute of Music, 


1400 Broadway, Suite503, New York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, ““THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL---Accredited. 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 

en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 

credit, Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 


Supt. IDA A. EHMAN, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 

Newspaper and Magazine Illus- 

trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 

e and Fashions, By Mail or local 

Classes. Write for terms and 

4 list of successful students. 
Associated Art Studios 
1A Flatiron Bidg. New York 


Training School for Nurses 


PASSAVA MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. Offers a three year course in nursing to women between 
the ages of 19 “and 35. imum educational requirement, two 
For information Address 
149 W. Superior Street, 


OME STUDY. (011268, .THEOLOG- 


Me 
BUSINESS, GRADUATE. LEA Net 
Lincoin-Jefferson University, Box 239F, Chicago 

ne cage 3 Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study 7s! d Professional Courses, ‘Cata- 


log Free. Sincere y eB College, Washington, D. 0. 


Kill The Hair Root 
Gqomine seni Busy pel only way to prevent, the the >» hair from 


free 
rite today, enclosing We teach beauty cultu: 
ry. MAHLER, 423-X Mahler Park, oa 





















Chicago. Ill. 

















| Examinations 
| Thetimeis coming, if it is not already 
|; here, when the public will cry out 
against the nervous fear and sleepless 
nights with which their children approach 
the semi-annual torture of our inquisito- 
rial examinations. That reasonable ex- 
aminations are essential and beneficial 
is hardly open to question. That a stu- 
dent should be expected correctly to an- 
swer a fair percentage of reasonable ques- 
tions on work which has been properly 
taught is not a cause of complaint from 
anyone. But that chiidren should be 
frightened into a state of nervous terror 
by the bugaboo of an impending exam- 
ination, and then be forced to attempt a 
series of conundrums propounded by a 
teacher who takes pride in maintaining 
a high percentage of failures, is inde- 
fensible. 

An examination should not be con- 
ducted with the primary object of mak- 
ing it a thing to be feared. However 
desirable such a questionable asset may 











Send for description of our 
BOOKLET SOUVENIR DIPLOMA 


DIPLOMAS 
INVITATIONS 
PROGRAMS 
CLASS PINS | 
PENNANTS 


If you do not have our 1919 sample lines 
catalogs, send for them at once. 
5,000 schools with Commencement Supplies. 


The Harter Schoo! Supply Company 


We Manufacture | 


. 
ag Rann eta Mm Sn eh MA a 


{Hipisiay 


FRAMES FOR DIPLOMAS 


634-636 Huron Road 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Write for prices and description 


and 
We supply 











seem to certain college professors, it is 





a serious fault in a teacher to have any 
considerable number of normal children 
fail. The ambition of the good instruc- 
tor is to give an examination which shall 
at once be thorough, reasonable, and in- 
telligently directed toward finding what 
the student has really learned. His pur- 
pose is to test accurately the various 
abilities which he has endeavored to en- 
courage in the student during his course. | 
He wishes to ascertain how much the | 
student has really progressed.—Ernest | 
C. Hartwell in ‘“‘Teaching of History.’’ 











Patriotic Songs 


he war has brought forth a large 
number of new patriotic songs, many of 
which are well worthy of use in the 
schools, and should be made available. 
The McKinley Music Co. of New York 
and Chicago, has made a specialty of 
these songs, and claim to have published 
more stirring songs of this character than 
any other,publisher. See the partial list 
of these, together with other informa- 
tion, on page 11. 


bunting flag with sewed stars, 


as U. S. silk flag. 











THE LEE COMPANY, 
DEPARTMENT 10 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 


you can get a standard U. S. Cotton Bunting Flag, 5x8ft., 
sewed stripes, fast colors, with printed stars, or sewed 
stars; or a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted 
on staff with gilded ornament; or a handsome framed pic- 
ture of Washington, Lincoln or Wilson (18x22 inches), with 
glass front; or a high grade pencil sharpener. 


YOUR CHOICE OF OUR TWO PLANS 


Plan No.1. We will send you postpaid, our emblematic flag button pins in the National Colors. 
Your pupils will easily sell these handsome flag buttons for 10 cents each. Twenty buttons, or a 
$2.00 sale for the pencil sharpener, and 50 buttons, or a $5.00 sale for the framed picture, the silk 
flag or the 5x8 feet bunting flag with printed stars. 


A $6.00 sale, for the higher grade 5x8 feet 


Plan No. 2. Have your pupils dispose of our good quality lead pencils at 5 cents each. Pencils 
are of good lead No. 2 medium, with rubber tips. 
$7.50 order, for the framed picture, the silk flag, or the 5x8 feet bunting flag with printed stars. 
A $9.00 order, for the better grade 5x8 feet bunting flag with sewed stars. 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT—Mention name of school when ordering. 
Prompt service and dependable goods guaranteed. We prepay on all shipments. 


We can furnish set of 6 silk Allies flags, 12x 18 inches, mounted on staffs, for same amount of sales 
Also smaller 3x5 foot bunting flags, 


A $3.00 order, for the pencil sharpener, or a 


Order Today. 
for less sales than the 5x8 foot size. 


SAGINAW (WS) MICHIGAN 











Which Government 


Position Jo You Want? 


CHECK YOUR 
“SERVICE STAR” 


After-war “‘reconstruction’? means 
years of Government activity. ‘Thou- 
ands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
eeded in all Government Depart- 
ments. More and surer pay than 
with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 
ick leave with pay. Civil Service 
— 4 makes your position permanent— 
; ; t no “‘pull,’’ no politics, 
Fe lemigration \ *° P 
Plein? : Think of your future—if hard 
, ‘ times should come! They do 
a Internal Revenue 4 not affect Government Civil 
ey \ Service employment. We'll 
Post-office Clerk . prepare you quickly for 
appointment by individual 
\ mail instruction, and 
* GUARANTEE you a posi- 
\ tion or money back, 
‘ Which wi il be your after- 
A war ‘‘service star''? Puta 
‘ »ppo- 
° pencil n ae ir ir Oppo 
x Stenographer Typist \ \ site the position you'd 
\ prefer, and mail the Cou- 
* Positions for Women %, pon TODAY. Or simply 
* se a name and address 
stal card, asking 
Star get 
x Railway Mail Service for tree Book “HJ 
, ich fully describes 
— lists the different 
Name \ Civil Service positions 










3 Gov't Clerk 








































—, and examinations, 
idre 
Address ‘ ‘ Washington Civil 
= Service School 
11030 Marden Bldg. 
* Washington, D.C. 
nu . 











() a See ee 7 | 
" ai Craining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literar y gifts. Maste or the 
art of self-<« 2xpre ssion. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 





Courses in Short-Story Writs 
in Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
in DrE sa »! Writing, etc., taught person- 
BELSenwein ally by Dr, J. Berg Esenwein, 
rT for many years editor of Lippigcott’s Magazine, and 
joa taft of literary expert Constructive criticism, 
Ie! Frank,Z honest, helpful advice. Re a/ teaching. 
1a One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
y calls it. * Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
Another, a busy wife 





ie completing her first course 


and mother, is averaging over $75 a.weck from 


i photoplay writing alone. 
omuch int 





There is no other institution or agency doing 
for writers, young or old. The universities recogni 


i@ this, for over one hundred m ‘mbers of the English HT 
¥ faculties of higher institutior re studying in our I 
Literary Department The editors recognize it, for ‘ 

our Courses. M 


* iterary i 
they are constantly recommending 





] ! he Weiter’s Library The | 
Writer's Monthl f 
t “ a ] 
\ ne 
| 150-page illustrated”catalogue free 
The Home Cor respondence School FS® 
De nf a. | (es) 


de ings ad, Mass. 









COPY THIS SKETCH 


*s see wl at ye ucan do with it Cc 
id $: 







py 






ers 

| op. your talen 
ss rk fc of newspapers 
"8 me to teach you. 

o Incle Sam with 6e in 
) test lesson pl also collec 
f drawings show! ng ” possibi lities 
) State your age 


THE LANDON SCHOOL. strain 


and Cartooning 












1453 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words: oA 
bates on either side of any subject, about’ 1,5) 
words: one dollar each, Addresses Soins 
prepared to Pape py All work done by college 
graduates, atisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, os *t_us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















If you are earning less than 


$50.00 PER WEEK 


andlike todraw—you should study 


Leading Art Managers—the men who 
know—recommend us and employ our 
students. We will guarantee to make 
_ cess ful- meta gearapares ae 
rin our re — ~ pn Cs 
Write for FREE ill illustrate dc ’ ~4 aie Segieaieanas 
ee al ant Scuoor 
7, 116 So. Michigan A 











hicago, Ill. 





we of the great opportunities for both me 

and women in this attractive profession, “and 

how you can learn by mail 4 spare time. 

Send for copy atonce. No obligations. w 

£. 0. vanoore, B American School of Banking 
Ppt. 97, 85 E, State St., Columbus, Obie 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


**The Teacher, the School, and the 
Community.’’ By Inez N. McFee. Cloth. 
256pp. American Book Co., New York. 

This book is an up-to-date volume and 
especially valuable to rural teachers. 
The author magnifies the importance of 
having the environment of school life in 
harmony with the child’s unfolding na- 
ture and growing abilities. This environ- 
ment should be a source of constant 
pleasure. A variety of suggestions, helps, 
and recreations are given in various parts 
of the work designed to make the study 
of the common branches more interest- 
ing to the pupils. The chapters on na- 
ture study, the county school as a pub- 
lic health educator, and what to do with 
agriculture and home science will be 
most welcome to the rural teachers who 
have been struggling with such prob- 
lems. Valuable material is given on 
unifying the work of the school and the 
home, on making the school a community 
center and the source ‘‘for clear think- 
ing, good farming, and right living.”’ 
Mrs. McFee will be recalled by many of 
our readers as formerly a frequent con- 
| tributor to this magazine. 


“Nature Myths and Stories.’’ By Flora 
J. Cooke, Principal of the Francis Par- 
ker School, Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 
160pp. 50c. A. Flanagan Co., Chicago. 

‘his volume is a valuable contribution 
from the best Greek, Norse, Hindu, and 


also contains a few of the best animal 
stories from Grimm and Aesop that have 
proved most popular with children. ‘The 
author adds value to the volume by re- 
telling two stories from Bible history 
illustrative of the wisdom of King Solo- 
mon, ‘* King Solomon and the Bee’’ and 
**King Solomon and the Ants.’’ The au- 
thor believes that myths should be se- 
lected, first of all, as good literature and 





that they should be stories which the 
children will love all their lives. Being 
| ‘fa recognized authority in primary edu- 
| eation,’’ Miss Cooke is eminently fitted 
| thoroughly to test the value of these 
| stories with children and rewrite them 
| in a most attractive form. She believes 
| that the teacher should put enough of 
her energy and impulse into this work to 
create in her story-writing and story-tell- 
ing that which will make them a delight 
to herself as well as to her children. 
The book is designed for third and fourth 
grades. 


‘‘Educating by Story-Telling.’’ By 
| Katherine Dunlap Cather. Cloth. 416pp. 
| Price $1.60. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York. 

This book is the second volume in the 
‘*Play School Series,’’ edited by Clark 
| W. Hetherington, Director of Physical 
Instruction, California. It is divided into 
two parts. In the first part the au- 
thor discusses the purpose and aim of 
story-telling and the rhythmic period 
of the child’s interests and sources.of 
story material for the rhythmic period. 
| The Imaginative, Heroic, and Romantic 
| Periods are next discussed, and Sources 
| of Story material for each of these pe- 
riods are given. Further subjects found 
in Part I are Building the Story, Telling 
the Story, Story-Telling to lead to an 
Appreciation of Literature and of Music 
and Art. Illustrative material is given 
under each of these and sources of 
material. Story-Telling as a basis for 
teaching dramatization and Ethics is 
| given and Bible Stories and sources for 
material are presented. Part Two be- 
sides the specific lists in each chapter 
contains about thirty stories, many of 
| whichare new. They illustrate the lines 
of work given in Part One and are ‘‘mod- 


RECONSTRUCTION OPENS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


The Coming of Peace will require the complete changing 
of many government departments. Some will spread out 
in a manner never before attempted. It is contemplated 
that the Department of Commerce alone will require 4,500 


additional clerks before on eke 1919, Teachers are specially fitted 
not only to stand vp examinations, but to receive quick 
advancement a 0: get a free 
list of positions obteinable and free sample questions | by dropping 
& postal at once to Franklin Institute, Dept. Taochecters 

Y. Immediate action is necessary ‘as a inations are 


likely’ to be announced any day now. 














| American Indian myths and legends. It | 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


Largest in the West—Boise, Idaho. 


ENROLL NOW 


for emergency vacancies and for 1919-20. 
Write cerresicomastansted for free circular. 











THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT ad a t-10)) P:\ aee—) oA Os 6 de 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
Write for our Free Booklet — ‘‘How to Apply’”’ 
E. R. NICHOLS, Ph. D. Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III. 


T-E-A-C-H-E-R-S 
Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN containing list of positions to be filled before 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1919. EDUCATORS-AGENCY 


Y.M.C. A. Bldg. A,P. Goddard, President, 19 South La Salle Street, 


CLINE 
ENROLL NOW 2rserssne 


MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 


THE WAY TO | THE aT @ | oe \cow-N CG ,@) TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 








Chicago 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 
Enrollment, FREE, Needs candidates for all kinds of school positions, 
Write for free blanks) LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY. 











—SALARIES HIGH 














THE BEST 31 West Lake Street. Suite 205° 
POSITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 








9 303-304 

e Colorado feachers’ Agency ,xiresse sunaing, 
eames . dj VER, Oe ake 
TWENTY - FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN) BEHALF wen ro AC HERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS. WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Co-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA. GA. 


THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, "“arvantas‘aa:" 


Uses unique and vigorous methods, places teachers in High Schools, Colleges, and Universities through- 
It will secure a superior position for you. A. C. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER. 


You el wha 4 you % bf ae oh, Leet th it. Let 
chool 


Missouri Valley Teachers’ Ageney :-.i-<"sc = 
ARKANSAS eet roca ankanona > 


OPERATED UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL CONCERNED. 


We make no extravagant promises, nor 2 nal of something for nothing, but deliver the goods. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V. L. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY "2.85 ° 


28 Kast Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl, 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
817 Masonic Temple, Denver, Col. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
516 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 





out the year. 














2A Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 





The State Teachers Employment Bureau, Cheyenne, 


Free Enrollment for Teachers. Wyoming, offers free enrollment to all grades of well qualified 


teachers. 
semester hours credit in Normal School work in addition to either high school graduation or experience in teaching. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position | of confidence and trust amon, school 
Ee ople in our territory. for our Year-Book. It is Fri 


Wri 
i. HUNTWORTH, ad , 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 366 Peoples Gas Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
The Agency which makes personal discriminating recommendations. 


a 


INCLUSIVE OF MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. 














-GEO. LAUTERER CO. 


222-24 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 


CLASS PINS 


in one or more colors of Hard Enamel Silver 
Plate, 15¢ each; $1.50 per doz. + Sterling 
Silver, 30c each; $3.00 per doz. Medals and 
Badges for School, College and Music, also 


Pins for engraving. Send for catalogue. 
FACTURED BY 





Ss! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
sod Direct from the yea ge 














subliahod show . 
Pins,Class Rings. Me »d- 10% Gh meas . 
ing Cupsand Trophies. edo pe ibaa s told $ 
res geen? prepay transportation charge: ter. Silver $1.15 
e delivery guarantec Send for samples ‘of Engraved C. 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, ti mabe 


CHAS.S.STIPFET tittietoccank 









ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
1 Beekman St., New York. 








New Class Pins <_S No. 1102 
























if 

Only 25: h fe h i ZG, LOLA 
} colers, silver plate Phard spainel, xy a =U OS 

letters or. dat date 8: 2:5) doz. ee Ste. ring Pi No. 384 ELL. LEZ: Lr, 

each, 3 cata ~ - 

Wek dikes ices Fee, Eines ante FREE CATALOG VER 850 

Metal Arts Co., 73 South Ave., a N.Y. DESIGNS 

Pe Sn — MEDALS PONS 1 











) BASTIAN BROS. CO., Mig. JEWELERS ) 






















714 Bastian lg +» Rochester, N. Y. 


PLZ CLASS PINS bistirrion sro eee 


17 fo FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors, er Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION 


EMBLEM CO.s3oGreiner Blig., Palmyra, Pa. 








[A DIRECT rALOG rr To you 


OUR NEW CATA H G00 OF THE 
em vu " TODATS TE ‘De SIGNS FREE. 

) GROUSE CO. 
44 .. 5 ¢. North Astiebore, Mass. 


SPINS-RINGS 








No Commission Charged, Salaries in rural schools from $85 to $100 per month ; teachers must have at least 5 
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ra * 
This Beautiful Emblem o/ Victory 
Zor Your School-Without Cost Zo You 
ve 


General Pershing 
Commander of Amer- 
ican Army in France 





General Foch 
French Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied 

Armies 





General Haig 
Great English Field 
Marshal 





Admiral Sims 
Commander of Amer- 
ican Fleet in Euro- 

pean Waters 





General Joffre 
French Hero of Battle 
of the Marne 





George Washington 
Father of His Country 





Abraham Lincoln 
Kept Us United 





READ 


What This Teacher Says: 


We are certainly delighted 
with our Emblem which we 
received from you. The chil- 
dren think it the grandest 
thing in town. 

All the teachers in the 
building think the Emblem 
very beautiful. 

We certainly appreciate the 
opportunity of earning such 
a prize. 

Yours gratefully, 
(Miss) ANNIE GAMBLE, 
Maryville, Tenn. 











We will provide any teacher, upon request, with 135 artistic Emblem- 
atic Pins each showing in national colors Old Glory, the Union Jack of 
England and the Tri-Color of France. 
only ten cents each are quickly sold by the pupils to their parents and 
friends, who are not only glad to help the pupils but also to procure a pin 
that symbolizes America and her brave Allies. When all the pins have 
been sold, send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
charges prepaid, this beautiful Emblem, including Shield, Eagle, Five 
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|, ESISSIOSISTAS Sas 


Copyright 
Cliendist 


Flags, 12 Pictures, etc., just as described. 


_ The people of your community will become as interested in 
this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy the pins, not only 
because of the patriotic and educational nature of the undertaking, but 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without 
cost to yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent 
possession this large, beautiful and patriotic Emblem of 
Victory, with its 12 splendid interchangeable War Hero Pictures. 

Every School in America should han its walls thi ‘ 
ful Emblem of Victory of America and her sal Pale aa 


our Triumphant Victory over the Autocracy and Despotism of Germany. 
Every American child should be taught to realize the significance = 




















Read How Easy It Is 


These pins are beauties and at 


also because of the value of the pin as a patriotic insignia. 


We are the sole producers of this Emblem and it is one of the most re- 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 111 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 





King Albert 
of Belgium 


President Poincare 
of France 





King George 


of Great Britain 



















this World Struggle that will go 
down in the Histories of the 
Future as the great 
crisis of all times in the progres 
Every Teacher who feels the pulse beat of 
American Patriotism can find in the inspiring presence of this 
beautiful Emblem of Victory the inspiration for a hundred 
lessons in American Patriotism and American Ideals. It 
also affords the pupils an opportunity to become familiar 
\ with the handsome flags of the Allied nations and with 
» the faces of 12 of the great War Heroes of the world. 


This Beautiful Emblem is 4 Ft. High, 
Read This Description, 


This large beautiful Emblem of 
Victory is 4 feet in height and 
consists of a handsome wood shield 
in brilliant national colors, with a rich 
gilt border, the stars and stripes typ- 
ifying the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Surmounting the Shield is the fight- 
ing American Eagle, in mache, com- 
pletely finished in gilt. From the 
top of the Shield projects in a semi- 
circle the national colors of the 
United States in the center, Eng- 
land and Belgium on one side, and 

France and Italy on the other—all flag's 
of silk with gilt spear heads. To complete 
the artistic effect, there hangs from each side a red, white 
and blue girdle ending in a tassel. It is utterly impossible to 
convey an idea by this illustration of the brilliant and striking 
colors of this Emblem. It must be seen to be appreciated. 


The remarkable and unique feature of 
this Emblem is the clever device behind the 
Shield by which in a moment’s time you may remove 
the picture of President Wilson and display any one 
of eleven other War Heroes shown, all of which are 
included with this Emblem. These splendid pictures 
are all accompanied by biographical sketches, affording occasion 
for 12 separate object lessons in Current History, giving the 
children an acquaintance with their lives and a familiarity with 
their facesof the men who have changed the World's History. 
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markable and attractive designs ever offered. For many years we have been distrib 
uting works of Art to the Schools of America and enjoy the acquaintance and 


endorsement of hundreds of Teachers. Ps 
No American School can afford to be without this beautiful Patri- ? wo” XY 
otic Emblem of Victory, now that it may be secured without cost. It will & oe _:, 
help to keep the spirit of Patriotism foremost in the minds and hearts of 4° @ 1. < 
your pupils and to commemorate the service of the boys from your com- Ss ~~” KP A, 
munity who fought “‘over there,’”’ No child who learns to love and oO? Ss & > We 
appreciate this Emblem of Victory willever be anything but a true - e a > + “ 
American citizen, and the teacher who brings this powerful in- «> o” aot Oo of o 
fluence for American Patriotism into his or her school deserves ro) + ~ > re ‘ 
the thanks of the entire community. 4” 2 & S? 5 “ada © 
Send No Money- just fill out and mail us the Coupon 46 so MS 
and we shall immediately send the Pins postpaid. 2) 


DON’T DELAY 





a? 
KingVictorEmmanuel 
of Italy 











A Complete Comarnitery 
Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 


American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski,. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 
of music) is the only recognized Conservatory of 
Music giving lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION METHOD, grading examination papers on 
each lesson. Our teachers dictate individual per- 
sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction of a Master—the 
individual touch of an accomplished teacher— is 
yours tocommand from the very moment you enroll. 
Anyone can learn at home. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in, age, 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our Free Book cont: ining, text and illustrations 
covering lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothe- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
g ph) 4 Coomoton ton, PU ae. scum /OL MUSIC by Francis 

ar! C CORNET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, REED OR RGAN. by equally eminent teachers. 


for Free Book and learn how easily 
Send NOW you, . “y become a fine singer, or a 
layer. rite today for 
full particulars, name wit n0ut cost or obligation. 
University Extension Conservatory 
5056 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill, 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State 
Registration and Education. 








Department of 


i in the 
pa ublic service. 


on interestec nursing 


base curriculum for 
sis fe or nurses. 


standard 
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al training in Cook Cc 
Requ ipomente Soe en iment 
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Ss, maximum age 35 year 
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pies dona il fitnes: full high 
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hool catalogue and apolicatios blanks will be sent on appli- 


“SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


















High Schooi Course 


DRED vi can com- 


plete this sim- 
blified High School | cael at home 
inside two years. Meets all require- 
ments for entrance to college and the lead- 
ing professions. Thirty-six other prac- 
tical courses. Send for Free Bulletin and 
state course you are interested in. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money back. 
American School of Correspondence 
Dept. H 3233 Chicago, Ul. 


$20 
UKULELE Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 


dolin, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, ‘To first 
pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
Ukvlele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 
Very small charge for lessons only expense. We guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 423, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Good Gov’ t Positions Open 


a 




















» has brought new opportunities in 
Ge overnment service. Hundreds of good po- 
Clean, 


sitions open for men and women, 


pleasant, easy and steady work. Short 
ast ood hours. Quick Promotion. Al! Americans 
Over 18 Eligible. Positions paying $75 to 
#150 a month to start, Vacations with full 
pay. Send for big free book by A. R 
4 ne eg for eight years former U. 8. Civil 
ice Seere tary-Examiner, Address 


Patterson Civil Frnt ba School, 153 News Bidg. Rochester, N.Y. 


9 Wied 6 Draw 
Fechre Wai» now ean 
$100 FOR 
ONE DRAWING 
You can become an artist, illustrator 


or cartoonist even BY you now have no tal- 
ent, Earn $25 to $100 a week. 


Write for 
Free Outfit offer ee be: paut iful new book, } 
“How to Become An Artist.’” Address AWAuUus, 
WAsunaron SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
1399 H. St., N. W., Washington, D. C, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


els of simple and direct narration.” There 
is also a complete list of stories ar- 
ranged by grades and classified for each 
month of the school year. A complete 
general bibliography of story literature 
and an excellent index completes the 
book. It is a book for all story-tellers, 
useful in the home, the grange, the set- 
tlement club, or wherever stories are 
needed for illustration or instruction. 


** Projects in the Primary Grades.’’ By 
Alice M. Krackowizer. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. Price $1.28. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Introduction of this book is written 
by Frederick G. Bonser of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He ably presents the difficul- 
ties to be overcome in the beginning 
periods of formal education and in ‘‘us- 
ing the objects and activities all about 
children as a means of continued but 
more rapid growth.’’ He shows how 
the book may be helpful to all kinder- 
garten and primary teachers who will 
make it a study, and how it may vital- 
ize, enrich, and unify their work. ‘‘This 
book is the outgrowth of a varied expe- 
rience in the field of elementary school 
work.’’ It is the result of the author’s 
own work and the work of those whom 
she has been able to observe. The plea 
of the author is ‘‘for a unified life at 
school, where each activity shall take its 
legitimate place, with changing emphasis 
on the various elements, according to 
the greatest need at any giventime. All 
the subjects of the curriculum are rep- 
resented. What and how much of this 
material shall be used in kindergarten, 
in first, second, and third grades, and 
what shall be the sequence must be de- 
termined largely by local conditions. 
There is more material than any one 
teacher can use in any one year.’’ An 
adjustable program, very complete, em- 
bodying certain important principles of 
self-activity completes ‘‘The Purpose.’’ 
A very complete and classified bibliog- 
raphy is found at the end of the book. 
It contains lists of books found most 
helpful in carrying on the various phases 
of the work. It also contains special- 
ized selections of stories and poems used 
in connection with specific topics. The 
book is suitable for use in normal 
classes, training classes, reading cir- 


| cles, and for any sort of use that is de- 


signed to aid teachers in the kindergar- 
ten and the first four grades to do more 


| efficient work. 


**Originality —A Popular Study of the 
| Cres ative Mind.’’ By T. Sharper Knowl- 


| son, Director of Instruction at the Pel- 


| 





| mental 


ham Institute. Cloth. 304pp. $3.50 net. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The aim of the author in this work 
has been to show how the mind may be 
so trained as to develop originality to 
the fullest extent of which it is capable. 
His object is threefold: First, to show 
the importance of a study of creative 
thought and its bearing upon the indiv- 
idual and national life. Second, he has 
drawn important conclusions from his 
study of the natural history of the mind 
in its most inspired moments, as ex- 
hibited in the works and lives of great 
men and women. ‘Third, he sets forth 
the regime whereby the individual may 
secure high mental efficiency. ‘This in- 
cludes the conditions of living, thinking, 
and studying; the underlying elements of 
mastery. ‘The author discusses 
six basic laws of inspiration. He gives 
illustrations of these from actual life. 
He also takes up seven hindrances to 
originality. It is impossible in the short 
space we can devote to this review, to 
give an adequate idea of the vast amount 
of information givenin this work. There 
are special chapters on the Natural His- 
tory of Genius; 
spiration; the Origin of Ideas; etc. The 
civilized world is preparing for a new 
era in which the strategy and tactics of 
war may be applied to commerce. Will 
the race go to the swift and the battle 
to the strong? More probably it will be 
won by those whose minds possess the 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi=Froebel Training School 


4A Kindergarten Normal School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front 
New Mid-Year Class Begins Feb. Ist 
Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
Il. PRIMARY. Ill, PL PAYGRO UND. Fine —. 


Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write Registrar. Dept. A 
616-22 South Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO 





TEACHERS WANTED Be pl 





appointed. OSwego Teachers? "Agency, Oswego, N. Y. 





WHEN INTERESTED in securing a TEACHING 
POSITION in the SOUTH or SOUTHWEST, write 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers Agency 


326 Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 


the Pathology of In-: 
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March 1Y1Y) 














GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or 
West, write National to-day, and application blank will be 
immediately sent. The Nz itional Teacher s Agency has repre- 
sentative: $s and coope rating agencies inall principal citiesand 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. | turned. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, 





Teachers Need 


hotog: raphsin applying for Rot son, We can 
Furnish ou fifty photos, size 1 1-2x 2 1-4, glued 

and pe eforate d, for Send remittance and 
ath ee “ames raph OW. Original willbe re 
Ve guarantee satisfaction. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





























‘CLAR 





Spokane, Wash. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer 


New York 
Flatiron Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg 





B. F. CLARK 
Founder—29th Year 





YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj. H. D. Bargelt 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


TEACHERS | 
AGENCY 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 


Kansas City, Mo. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Dr. J. H. Hill 


Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg. 
H. E. Smith . E. Black 


Cc. E. Lutton (Music) 














Branch Office : 


Portland, Oregon. 
Frank K. Welles, Mer. 


| Teachers - Principals - Superintendents 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS. 
WRITE NOW for ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ and —— ee. 








The EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 





ROCKY MT TEA CHERS 


ACENCY..EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 
WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager. 














our members are usually chosen. 


the best schools. 
653 Scarritt Building, - 








100% MORE INCREASED SALARIES 


received by teachers we recommended this year than in any previous one. This is because the best 
schools and colleges in forty-two States and four foreign countries used our Professional service. Our 
seventh year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers. 


THEY ARE WANTED. Write to-day. No registration fee 
necessary. Remember, if you want a good position you must register with an agency patronized by 
Western Reference & Bond Association, 


THIS IS WHY 


- Kansas City, Missouri 














ALBER 


34th Year. 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Our Booklet ‘**TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
Critical Letters of Application, ete., sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 








TEACHER! 


Desirable vacancies in all departments. 
ground and in closest touch with vacancies. 


THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Good Salaries. We are right onthe 
Immediate attention given to inquiries. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools, 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


70 Fiith Avenue 
fo ———___.New York 


Receives 
VM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





Penn Educational Bureau 


FORTIETH YEAR 


NO ADVANCE FEE. First class equipment. Oper- 
ates locally and nationally, 
Well prepared teachers in great demand. 


Direct recommendations, 


205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





Harlan P. French, Pres. 


Willard W. Andrews, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


81 Chapel Street 


Send for Bulletin, ALBANY, A. Y. 





EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NEW YORK ST ATE SCHOOLS Offer Big yy er enenemng to Teachers desiring promotion 
321-323" atvesetty Bik. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





with 18 years of successful experience, respectfully solicits the registration (no fee unless appointed) of competent 


teachers to fill present and September appointments, in the best Schools and Colleges of New York State, 
other states. Why not write us today for free registration blank? Mrs. May Onderdonk; Ass’t Mgr. 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Wm. H. Mac Millan, Prop. and Mgr. 





1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, sts?ssitin ca 





THE UNION TEA CHERS’ AGENCY, 314 First National Bank x Bldg. $1 Syracuse, N.Y, 


No registration fee charged. 


We advertioa—ane vender ‘ 


‘personal service.” 





CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 


Established 1904 NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. 


102 East Third Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Write for particulars. 








Texas Teachers’ Bureau 
1888— C. G. TRUITT, Manager —1919 
Marshall, - Texas. 











SOUTHEASTERN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ELK PARK, N. C, 


The South d 
Bordering States 3000 TEACHERS WANTED foe, V Vecancies 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—$1.00 each 
ple ALLA help for Teachers on special terms, 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 
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TEACHERS! 





Send Your Name Quick for 
BIG EASTER OFFER 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


We still have left a few of those 
magnificent Williams Pianos made 
up extra fine for the holiday trade. 
We must close them out at once. 
Not one must be left by Easter. And 
to do this I am going to make some 
remarkable Easter discounts and just 
let you select your own terms of 
payment. So if you teachers ever 
thought of getting a piano, this is 
your chance. But don’t delay. Send 
Coupon or postal today for Special 
Easter Offer. 


How I Save You $100 


If you send me your name right away on the 
coupon, postal or letter, I will send you my 
dainty piano book with pictures and factory 
prices, my book of letters from 2,000 school 

teachers and others who use the sweet-toned 
Williams pianos, and, best of all, my Special 
Easter Offer on one of these splendid left-over 
Holiday pianos, I will write you a letter and 
tell you how you can get one of the sweetest- 
toned pianos Fp ever heard on easy terms and 
ata saving of $100. 


Freight Paid—Free Trial 


The real test of a piano is the actual use right 
in yourown home, and if after receiving the 
beautiful catalog you wish to accept my Easter 
Teachers’ Offer, I will gladly pick outa Williams 
piano in the kind of wood and finish you like 
and with a strong, brilliant tone or a soft, 
sweet, singing tone, whichever you prefer, and 
will send it to you with a nice stool, beautiful 
scarf anda instruction book, freight paid 
by us, for y days free trial, and you need 
not decide to hea the piano until you are con- 
vinced that it is one of the best finished, 
sweetest-toned pianos you ever saw or hi > 

Williams Phonographs 

Send name for my Free Trial Offer on a sweet- 
toned Williams Phonograph. The Williams 
plays all disk records, Sent on same Free-trial, 
Easy-Payment Plan as Williams Pianos, and 
fully warranted for 25 years. 


No Payments During Vacation 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN C0., 


If you mark X in 
Dept. 407 14 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


the square below 
we will send yo 


FREE * Without obligating me, please send 
the Home Fires free , your Special Teachers’ 
—— and70 Easter Offer, and Teachers’ 
othergoodsongs. Operative Plan. 

Send Catalog of....-scesesecccccseescesesscesss 

(Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Organ or Phonograph) 

My Name. ..-ccsccccccccccrcccccccccscssrescssesseees 
MGATERS 000d c ciscvcceewcsiiccescs veccccscsrecccevees 


Please send catalogs to the following persons, who, 
I believe, are likely to buy instruments within a year 
or so. 
Names for Piano Catalogs 
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finer creative forces. Executive ability 
alone will not suffice to achieve mastery. 
Professor Knowlson discusses these in a 
very forceful manner which will awaken 
general interest. He has written a 
thought-compelling and practical study 


| of the mind at work and has carried out 


his thesis in a fascinating manner into 
the great world of affairs and history. 
This is a work for every thinker and 
mind trainer, for everyone interested in 
ideas—as the creation of ideas is an im- 
portant function of every business and 
profession. 


**Food Saving and Sharing.’’ Prepared 
uncer the direction of the United States 
Food Administration in cooperation with 
the United States Dept. of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Education. Written 
by Eva March Tappan, assisted by Alice 
Peloubert Norton, Henrietta W. Calvin, 
C. F. Langworthy, and Sarah Louise Ar- 
nold. Read and approved by H. C. Sher- 
man, Professor of Food Chemistry, Co- 
lumbia University. Board. 102pp. Price 
24c fixed by agreement between U. S 
Food Administration and publishers, 
Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden 
City, New Yor 

** Food Merete ‘and Sharing’’ tells how 
the older children of America may help 
save from famine their comrades in al- 
lied lands across the sea. It gives a 
map showing the famine districts, the 
other portions that are approaching fam- 
ine conditions, and the districts already 
receiving American aid. There aretwelve 
chapters in the book. ‘They tell of the 
work of food saving and sharing during 
the war, and how necessary now, since 
the armistice is signed, that we do even 
more than in time of war because there 
are so many more people to feed. The 
present work of the Food Administration 
is to feed hungry nations; but there is a 
greater meaning back of all its work—it 
is ‘‘the brotherhood of man.’’ The Food 
Administration ‘‘ presses the button’’ and 
the people of the United States must 
‘do the rest.’’ One way of reaching 
the people is through the teachers in our 
public schools and the children under 
their care. Teachers writing the United 
Food Administration, School and College 
Section, Washington, D. C., about this 
book will get a prompt response. 


**Anthology of Magazine Verse for 
1918.’’ By William Stanley Braithwaite. 
Board. 285pp. Price $2.00. Small, May- 
nard & Company, Boston. 

Mr. Braithwaite has published these 
annuals since 1912, thus rendering to the 
public a service of inestimable value. 
The Introduction is important because of 
the somewhat exhaustive discussion of 
three articles on poetry., published dur- 
ing the year: Brian Hooker’s “The Prac- 
tical Use of Poetry,’’ Dec., 1917, ‘*Cen- 
tury’’; ‘‘What is Poetry?’’ by Maxwell 
Bodenheim, in ‘‘The New Republic,”’’ 
Dec. 22, 1917; and ‘‘''he Mechanism of 
Poetic Inspiration,’’ by Conrad Aiken, 
Dec., 1917, ‘‘North American Review.’’ 
The author also speaks here of the ‘‘ well- 
deserved award to Sara Teasdale of the 
Columbia University prize of five hun- 
dred dollars, for having produced during 
the year the best volume of poems in 
‘Love Songs.’’’ He also mentions the 
lamented death of Joyce Kilmer, who 
was killed in action in the second Battle 
of the Marne. ‘‘The-selections in the 
Anthology have been confined to short 
poems, the longest being between sixty 
and seventy lines.’’ The author says, 
‘My purpose, as an innovation, was to 
make the 1918 anthology as lyrical as 
possible to exemplify the quality of this 
achievement in current American verse.” 
There are about 160 selected poems in 
the book and an alphabetical list of poets 
and poems with publishers. There are 





Colorado Information For Two Cents 


Teachers should plan now to spend 
the summer of 1919 recuperating and 
studying among the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado. The Colorado Chautauqua and 
Summer School is the ideal place for 
such an outing. Any teacher sending 
name and address will be placed on the 
Assembly’s mailing list and receive its 
monthly Bulletin free of cost. It will 
give full information about the platform 
program, summer school courses, The 
Rocky Mountain Climbers Club, accom- 
modations, expenses, etc. Write today to 
F. A. Boggess, Secretary, Boulder, Colo. 
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Sixth Floor, 


supplementary reading. 


portation and handling. 





This is a Special Invitation 
from P. G. Holden and Associates 


to all Superintendents and others attending the | 
Superintendents’ Division, N.E.A., at the Congress | 
Hotel, Chicago, February 20 to March 1, to visit the 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
of the INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Grant Park Building, 
Michigan Avenue, one block south of the Congress. 


We are anxious to meet you and explain our plans for 


helping Normal Schools, County Superintendents, City 
Superintendents, All Educators, Teachers, and Pupils | 
everywhere. 


You will want to become familiar with 
our Visual Method of Instruction. 

Our method for Vitalizing the Teaching | 
of Agriculture. 

Our New Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides 
and Moving Picture Films. | 

Our new Stencils which enable children 
to make their own charts. 


You will particularly want to see our large number of | 
Booklets and other literature-on Agriculture, Live Stock, | 
Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., 
| 

All these and much other material have been prepared | 


for the purpose of helping you. | 
vice—are furnished FREE, except the actual cost of trans- | 
| 
} 


We will be waiting at our booth at the Congress Hotel 
to direct or escort you to our rooms. 


If you can’t come, write us. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY (Inc.) 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 


Harvester Building, ° 


624 South 











especially adapted for 


They are all at your ser- 





Address : 


CHICAGO. 


























PLAYS, ee 


Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 337 W. Mad. St.,Chicago, Ill, 


TEACHERS ; 


ens all sizes of pe day 


J. W. BILODEAU, Dept. 101, 


Get A aw 


SMAR whi ch shart 


for partic 








Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 


huskiness 

and harshness 

banished. Your 

voice given a won- 

derful strength, a 
e, an amazing 

his is done by 

the Feuchtinger Method, 

dorsed by leading E 











ler 
clear 


daily impart vigor to the vocal organs 
and fo @ surpassing quality to 9 
tones, Send for the facts and proofs. 


Do You Stammer? 


If you have any voice @ impediment 
this method will help you. You need no 
pooner oe or be Poy if you will follow rose 

upon for free boo! 


WRITE! 


pond | the coupon and get ou our 
Fp — t what Reratares h 
ou _just what 3 
geod gad vast what it wilt do for yo you, «om i 
El case m 
Feuchtinger met d willimprove Your voles 
jon on you you 
ask “fy this fitormatton, We giadl 
free, postage prepaid. J just mall the re Kade 


Perfect Voice institute “al 
1772 Wison Ave. Chicago, iil. 

Send me the vook and facts about th 
Feuchtinger Method. Have pat X eee 
site subject that interests me 
O Singing «hoon 
O) Stammering Lisping 
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FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


ARE YOU A 
PATRIOTIC TEACHER? 


DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL ? 
IT SHOULD. 


WE will furnish you with a large 

standard U.S. Flag, 5 ft. by 8 ft., 
made of finest bunting, having sewed stripes, 
suitable for in-door or out-door use and 
GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN. 


It will cost you nothing 


Fill in the following spaces and mail this coupon 
atonce. We willsend you 50 Emblematic Flag 
Lapel Pins, which your pupils and their friends 
wil prize highly. We make no charge for these. 








Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 cents 
each. Teachers say, ‘They sell like hot cakes.”’ 
Send us the proceeds and we will immediately 


send this beautiful school 


flag to you, all charges / McCULLOCH BROS.. 
prepaid. 

It will cost you noth- / 
ing. Your pupils and 
their friends will be 
delighted, You 
will show your 
Americanism. It 
is surprisingly 
easy to sell = / 
pins. Ask 


Send me . 
Name .... 
Mailing Address .. 


School . . 


yu want two Flags, 


If ye 





your pupils Nors 
about it. / . 


ask for 100 pins 





Dept. Cl, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Souvenir of Our School 


“‘That’s the Best One I’ve Seen”’ 


ever attempted in Steel Die Color Work. 


Size is 8% x64 


inches, 


Ore new No. 10 souvenir here illustrated is the most elaborate we have 


tied as shown, with 8 insert pages as follows: ‘‘To You, My Pupils,’’ 
“Duty,’’ ‘‘Sweet Remembrances’’ and ‘‘Life’s Mirror,’’ the best of com- 


position and all beautifully illustrated. 


YOU SEND TO US 


name of your school (if any), district number, township, county, state, names of your pupils, 
teacher, (or teachers) and if desired, the school board, all of which we print in your souvenir, 


PHOTO SOUVENIRS 


Last year we tried mounting photos (in photoorders) 
oninside page, opposite names of pupils, etc., as shown 
in smallillustration, which is a more appropriate place, 
besides keeping photo always clean and_ bright, 
This new and different arrangement has given the 
bestof satisfaction, for which reason we are continuing 
this arrangement, If photo souvenir is desired, send 
us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher 
or school house, and we will copy from it a correct size 
photo for each souvenir and return original with your 
order, If no photois desired, a suitable design or poem 
willappear instead, We can arrange our No, 10 for 





Lat. 
Vy; 
wr MN 


photos of 1, 2, 3 or 4 teachers. 


t PRICES POSTPAID FOR NO. 10 
Without Photo—12 or less $1.25; additional ones, 


8 cents each. 


cents each. 
Example: 


total of $2.29 for 25, 
: printed thereon, per dozen, 10c, 


add 2c for each extra photo required, 








If vou order from this 
he pleased to send them, 

Manstield is 
as wellastoour patron 

Remittance must accompany order 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


ordered, add 1c for each name in excess, 


Box H, 


With Photo—12 or less $1.50; additional ones, 10 


If 25 are ordered without photo, the first 
12 will cost $1.25 and the next 13, 8c each or $1.04, a 


Envelopes for this souvenir with appropriate design 
For photo souvenirs with more than one teacher, 
Should pupils’ names exceed number of souvenirs 
advertisement we will strive to please you; if you prefer to see samples, we will 


located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails whichis a great advantage to us 


Mansfield, Ohio 


























VALPARAISO 





cation at an expense within his reach, 


The Summer School 
twelve weeks. 
select their work. 


oom, $55. 


Address REGISTRAR, Valparaiso, Ind. 








Old College Building 


During this term the University will offe 
There will be beginning, intermediate 

Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kintergarten Methods, 
Departments aumaeeny Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Education, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Domestic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
The Expenses are the Lowest Tuition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished 

R -00 per quarter. 





INDIANA 


SUMMER SCHOOL— Opens June 3, 1919 
© a: +3 was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
The Univ ersity person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 
That such aninstitution isa necessity may be judged by the 
fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 


is oneof the largest in the United States, The 
Summer term will open June3,1919, and will continue 
r an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
, advanced, and review work in the following 


47th Year Opens, September 16, 1919 





THE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Established 1903, For Women. 


Summer School 


Six Weeks —June 30 to August 9,1919 


Normal course in all branches of physical edu- 
cation, Madeline Burtner Hazlitt, Assistant 
Chaiif Normal School of Dancing will be here 
for entire session and give special courses in 
dancing — Interpretative, Aesthetic, Classic, 
Nature, Folk, Social and Baby Studies, 

PROMOTIONAL CREDIT COURSES FOR 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
TWO YEAR NORMAL COURSE — opens last 
of September. Theory and practice of physical 
education, including playground and swimming. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, 

School Dormitory located in excellent res- 
idential district. 

Summer Camp in Michigan. 

For catalogs address the REGISTRAR, 
430 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I11. 








National Kindergarten 


and Elementary College 


Summer School June 17 to August 8 
Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, undergraduate and advanced. Credit applied toward 


diploma. Practice Schools. General lectures 
facing the schools. 


dren's dietaries. 


on the problems of reconstruction in education 


Special courses in school gardening, folk dancing, playground athletics, chil- 
G, Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago offers many social advantages,— 


parks, playgrounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, theatres, concerts. For illustrated an- 


nouncement address 


Box SO. 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, 


Chicago 








University of Virginia Summer School 
JUNE 23rd—AUGUST 2nd 


and Vocational 





Preparatory, College, Professional } 
Courses, | Attendance from 26 States, Beautiful 
Campus. Delightful Climate. Tuition $15 for non-Vir- 
yinians. Excursions to Washington, Luray Caverns, Old 
Po 


nt Comfort, Monticello, ete. 
Vor illustrated circular apply CILAS, G. MAPHIS 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 
University, Virginia 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitals 

their regular nurses are going to the front. Demand for 
trained nurses now greater than the supply. This is your 
golden opportunity to become a trained nurse and easily se- 
cute a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You can quickly 
master our special Training Course during your spare time 
at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Easy 
terms, Llospital experience given if desired. We help you 
findemployment. Write at once for catalog. State age. 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 








Stories, Poems, Plays, etc. are wanted for pub- 


7 
Writers=* atlun. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibel,Mo. 





Ss. O. 3. 
Chicago Needs Teachers 


as mever before. 

The war has produced a scarcity of teachers in 
Chicago on account of the many more lucrative po- 
sitions which were available. Our School has been 
established 15 years and has helped nearly 4000 
Chicago teachers to prepare for better salaries. 

Chicago offers larger salaries to teachers than 
any other city, except New York. 

Write immediately. 

CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL, 0. M. Heath, Principal, 
Box 800. 37S, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














PUBLIC HEALTH 


STUDY BACTERIOLOGY fn2SANITA TION 


Exceptional opportunities. Remunerative positions. 
Interesting studies. Day and evening courses. 

work may be done at home. Write for information. 
|] CHICAGO HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
3832C Rhodes Avenue, CHIGAGO 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 








June 30th to Sept. 20th 


Offers its exhaustive Museum and beautiful 
Ryerson Library on the Fine Arts, including 
many more excellent advantages, 


Could Supervisors, Teachers or Scholars spend 
12 weeks in more happy surroundings? 
Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Modeling, 
Designing, Pottery, an 
Normal Art 
with the joyful experience of 


OUTDOOR PAINTING, ARE 
FEATURES OF THE SCHOOL 


Juvenile classes are held every morning. 


Teachers or supervisors are given a certificate 
on completing the six weeks’ course of Normal 


Art. June 30th to August 9th, 1919. 

All class rooms are cool and comfortable. 

For illustrated catalog address REGISTRAR, ART 
INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO ART ScHooL, Dept. 81, 


Michigan Ave., at Adams St., Chicago. 
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about 700 of these authors. There is also 
a list of 250 books of verse published 
during the year and a list of twenty- 
eight books about poets and poetry, with 
the publishers. A biographical index 
follows, and lastly there appears an in- 
dex of the first lines to the poems in the 
book. The volume is a valuable refer- 
ence work to every lover of verse. 


“The Little Wise Chicken That Knew 
It All.’’ By Kenneth Graham Duffield, 
author of ‘‘Little Black Rabbit,’’ etc. 
Cloth. Beautifully illustrated in color. 
62pp. 650c. Henry Altemus Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a delightful story for the ‘‘lit- 
tle tots.’’ It cannot but create great 
interest and bring pleasure to any child 
to whom it is read. The twenty-nine 
colored illustrations in the book will af- 
ford instruction and amusement to the 
little readers. All who have to do with 
small children will greatly appreciate 
this attractive little volume. 


“Fagots” 

This is the title of a handsome little 
book of poems which we ‘tind upon our 
desk. The poems are by Lilian.F. Lewis, 
a writer of much magazine and news- 
paper verse. 

The book has upward of eighty poems, 
none of them very long—‘‘mere twigs,”’ 
but glowing brightly with poetic senti- 
ment. ‘The themes are many and the 
versification is varied... One can see the 
soul of the writer finding expression, not 
for the sake of the words, the rhythm or 
the rhyme, though these are all there, 
but for the sentiments to be given. Love, 
memories, duty, religion, and even lighter 
motifs are used. 

But memories are not saddened 
““Yet naught of gloom to me they bring, 
So bright the past of which they sing."’ 

Nor is love cheapened 
‘*T sang me of love at the gloaming, 

Of love that would never grow old; 
Of love that by loving increaseth, 

Of love that can never be told. 

I sang me of love at the dawning, 
And the day was a shimmer of gold. 
These brief extracts give an idea of 

the quality, though not of the variety. 

It is a collection which, though not ex- 

tensive, will give inspiration, cheer, 

pleasure. We take the privilege of quot- 
ing one selection entire: 
THE HONOR CALL 
As belfry bells kept calling 
To worship’s prayer and song, 
I saw the number kneeling, 
I heard their hymn,—Be strong. 


¢ 


When rang the bell of freedom, 
The call our country gave 

In bidding to the colors, 
I heard it peal,—Be brave. 


At last, alone with conscience, 
That ‘‘still, small voice’’ I knew, 
With kind but grave insistence, 
To honor called,—Be true. ° 
The book is published by the Gorham 
Press, Boston, at $1.00, and may be had 
of the publishers or of the author, 
Dansville, N. Y. 





Dr. Edward W. Stitt, District Super- 
intendent of Schools, New. York City, 
has written a little booklet on ‘‘The Use 
of the Dictionary,’’ which contains some 
valuable suggestions for teachers as to 
how to bring pupils into greater famil- 
iarity with the dictionary. It includesa 
Graded Course from the Sixth to the 
Eighth Year. ‘There is also included in 
the book, ‘‘Games with the Dictionary,”’ 
embracing twenty-five games which are 
especially adapted for the home and so- 
cial gatherings with suggestions to par- 
ents which will help them to help chil- 
dren in getting a correct idea of words 
and their use. The booklet is published 
by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 
publishers for over seventy years of Web- 
sters Dictionaries, and will be sent free 
upon request. 


Training School For Nurses 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction. Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course, Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work, For information apply to 

MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
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Patriotic Songs 


For School and Community Singing 


WE have published during the years of the 
great war more Stirring Songs of Patriot- 
ism than any other American publisher. The 
Splendid Songs named here have been and are 
being used in many Schools, also are in great 
demand for Community Singing. Endorsed 
by State Boards and Councils of Defense, 


It’s For You Old Glory, It’s For You. 


Full of Patriotic Spirit. Do not fail to try this. 


Liberty Bell, Ring On! 


Sung with inspiring effect by Musica! Clubs, Great 
Lakes Naval Station, and Elsewhere. 


Let’s Keep the Glow in Old Glory 
and the Free in Freedom Too. 


This Glorious Poem by Wilbur D. Nesbit. Favor- 
ite with the boys at Great Lakes. 


Keep Your Face to the Sunshine 
and Behind You the Shadows Will 


Fall. Beautiful Cheering Song for all occasions. 


Old Glory Goes Marching On. 

Most Stirring, Patriotic March Song. 

The above Songs are especially adaptable for 
School use, not alone for the well marked rhythm 
and easily sung melody, but for the purely American 
Patriotic Sentiment they breathe. 


Complete Sheet Music Copies gladly mailed FREE 
to teachers who can use the music in their work upon 
receipt of 4 Cents in Stamps for each copy to cover 
postage and cost of mailing. 

Do you know why the McKinley Phonograph appeals so 
strongly to musical people everywhere? Do you know of our 
month without intcrest re A Rive Silt bi Eee 
Catalog and full information. - meen) yey be 

McKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY, 
1505-15 Ea. 58th St. ( 148 W. 45th Street, 
Chicago New York City 

















Teachers 


Get These Flags 


FREE 


Without One Cent of 
Expense you can se- 
cure these Flags for 
your room. 

We will send you 
50 of our emblematic 
flag buttons. Your 
pupils can easily sell 
them for ten cents 
each. Return the $5.00 to us and 
we will send you, all charges pre- 
paid, one of our 5ft.x 8ft. Standard 
U.S. bunting flags, fast colors, with sewed 
stripes and embroidered stars on both sides, 
or a silk U.S, Flag, heavy quality, 32x48 inches, 
mounted on staff with gilded spear head. 


Write today for buttons, we will 
send them postpaid by return mail. 


Anderson Specialty Co., Anderson, Indiana 














SIMPLIFY YOUR 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Increase the effectiveness of your effortsand 
at the same time improve your position, 


With a view to making these results possible for 
its teachers the State Department of Education of 
Minnesota retained Miss Theda Gildemeister to 
prepare a Course of Study and Manual for Teachers 
under her ‘own copyright. 

So successful was the effort that it has received the 
endorsement of the highest authorities in the Educa- 
tional Field and itis pronounced as being unques- 
tionably the most helpful hand-book ever prepared 
for teachers. You will particularly appreciate the 
unity and logical sequence of the text resulting from 
the individual authorship of one who has a sympa- 
thetic understanding of daily class room problems. 

Miss Gildemeister is recognized internationally as 
one of the foremost writers and lecturers of Educa- 
tional Methods and Topics—while her position in 
practical work especially qualifies her to contribute 
this help to the teaching profession. 

Whether you have long experience or are just now 
taking up teaching you will find The MinnesotaCourse 
of Study and Manual for Teachers an invaluable aid 
in making your work successful and appreciated, 

We are confident that you will consider this the 
most valuable book that you have seen on this subject. 


In substantial Cloth Cover, $1.25 
In attractive Paper Cover, 45 
JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers 


Winona, Minn. 











Practical Picture Study 
for Schools 


TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 


Before ordering pictures for your school room, 
send post card request for full particularsofthe 
popular and successful plan of Systematic and 
Practical Picture Study for Schools, Address 
LINCOLN FINE ARTS SHOP, 
213-15 South 13th St., Lincoln, Nebraska 














Pp AYS LORE LA 


Catalogue of thousandssent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L, FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Food needs are uppermost in the new 
Spring Manual of the School Garden 
Army. ‘‘America’s Food Pledge, twenty 
million tons,’’ is printed prominently on 
the cover, and Herbert Hoover’s latest 
appeal to the soldiers of the Garden 
Army occupies the post of honor on the 
opening page. This Spring Manual of 
the School Garden Army is intended to 
supplement both the fall manual sent out 
during the early weeks of the school year 


and the regional leaflets issued at fre- 


quent intervals. 


An increasing number of schools are | 
adopting the arrangement of courses in | 


history and social science recommended 
by the N. E. A. Committee in the Bul- 
letin on History and Social Science, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
The Committee recommends community 
civics for the first year preceded by uni- 
fied courses in history, civics and geog- 
raphy, for the second year early history 
down to 1700 A. D., modern history or 
English and American history for the 
third year, and American history and civ- 
ics or American social problems for the 
fourth year. This program serves ad- 
mirably as a basis for thorough training 
in citizenship by giving concrete study 
of everyday conditions in the first year, 


followed by @ survey of world history | 


and completed in the last year by inten- 


sive study of the duties and responsibil- 


ities of the citizen. 


The Congress of the United States, | 


through its Committees on District 
of Columbia Affairs, 
local matters in the District even to that 
of schools, Representatives of the teach- 
ers of Washington have asked the Sen- 
ate Committee for salary increases of 
100 per cent in excess of their present 
salaries, and 50 per cent in excess of the 
estimate made by the superintendent of 
schools. The teachers explained that in 
making the request they were asking 
only that the purchasing power of their 
salaries be restored to that of 1906. Liv- 
ing conditions in Washington, with its 
great influx of war workers, have been 
almost intolerable even for those of war- 
swollen salaries, and it is easy to under- 
stand that teachers, even at the maxi- 
mum salaries permissible under the old 
schedule have found the situation a most 
difficult one. It is also easy to under- 
stand why the superintendent could make 
this statement in regard to the situation 
last December: “Our schools are crowded 
to the doors and our teachers are leav- 
ing in scores. One hundred and seventy- 
five left. during the past year; ninety- 
five of these departed in October. More 
than one-half of last year’s school teach- 
ers have been lost. 


We trust every teacher will read the 
advertisement of the Pan Chro Scope on 
page 63 of this issue. We say this be- 
cause we believe it will interest a very 
large proportion of them. Pictures, as 
we all know, have great attraction for 
young people, saying nothing about the 
older ones, and can well be made a ve- 
hicle of education, as well, if they are 
of the right sort. We have seen a list 
of one of the series of forty-eight pic- 
tures sent out with the Pan Chro Scope 
under the offer to which we call atten- 
tion, and they are of the kind which are 
of particular interest and value now and 
will long remain so. Nearly all of them 
are of scenes or localities connected with 
the great war, in various countries. While 
the pictures are photographic, and hence 
true and realistic, the camera by which 
they were produced and the ‘‘twin-eyed’’ 
lens through which they are viewed give 
them a character and vividness entirely 
different from the ordinary flat and life- 
less photographic reproductions. In ad- 
dition to the opportunity of getting this 
appliance and views for the school, the 
advertisers offer a good chance for teach- 
ers to place these in the homes of the 
community, where they would be highly 
appreciated. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept, C243, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and gving many sample exami- 
nation questions, which wil! be sent free of charge. 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS-— 
FOR EVERY USE 


More than ever color work 


smoothness in applying 


in schools is growing—and have made it the foremost of 


growing in quality. 
Medal Cray 


“TRADE 


ons are made ‘g ” 
of the very RAYOL 
best mater- MAR IK 


ials and in 
assortments for every use. 


‘‘Crayola”’ is a drawing 
Crayon of distinctive char- 
acter. The rich colors and 


Gold 


all art crayons 

Let us send 
you an inter- 
esting booklet 
—‘*What the 
Average 
Teacher may accomplish in 
Blackboard Drawing,” 
Gives a new angle on the 
use of colored chalks in 
every class. 


Write for catalog and color charts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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Copyright, Underwood & underwood 





pris Majestic Building, the 

United States Capitol at 
Washington, represents the 
hope of freedom for all the 
oppressed peoples of Europe. 
The Nation's representatives 
gathered there—having dedi- 
cated America’s unlimited re- 
sources in men, money and 
supplies to maintain the high 
ideals upon which our govern- 
ment was founded that all men 
shall be free and that “Govern- 
ment of the people—by the 


people—and for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


This illustration is Stereograph No. 132 in the Underwood “World 
Visualized” School Series, which, together with many others in the set, 


contains the germs of Patriotism. 


The Underwood System of Visual Instruction, comprising /000 
Stereographs and Lantern Slides, extends the environment of the school- 
room to the whole world, giving the pupils the personal experience of being 
in every country and actually coming into personal contact with the various 
industries and activities of the world—creating an absorbing interest in their 
studies and supplementing their textbooks in the most practical way. 


“The World Vizualized,”’ covering 25 teaching subjects 


the work of 


a board of 25 distinguished teaching experts—headed by F. M. McMurry, 
Ph. D., Teachers’ College, Columbia University—is splendidly adapted to 


meet the needs of Public and Private Schools, and is now in daily use in 


many such schools. 


We will gladly send you lists ot special school material on request. 

Astronomy, Birds, Botany and Floriculture, Entomology, Famous Paint- 
ings, Physics, Zoology, and many others. 

Write us about our Free Stereopticon Lectures and Fund Raising 


Plans for Schools. 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


Address Department M, 


417 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 
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Rose Souvenir No. 15 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 34x54 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Design 
of roses beautifully printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photograph 
is not desired an artistic landscape in colors will appear in 
its place, 


The inside pages are of a ffme grade of paper, and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. 


Two poems appropriate to close of school are also included. 
The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


























Violet Souvenir No. 20 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 3!4x5!4 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Design 
is made up of violets beautifully reproduced in their nat- 
ural colors. Lettering and photograph panel are stamped 
in gold, Photograph of teacher or school inserted in center 


panel if ordered, If photograph is not aesired, an artistic 
landscape in colors will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. 
Two poems appropriate to close of school are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


You can make your pupils happy at close of 
school by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 


We are offering this year four very attractive 
styles which because of their beauty and personal 
appeal are sure to please both teacher and pupils. 


Popular For Many Years 


For more than twenty years we have been supplying 
the Owen Souvenirs to teachers for presentation to their 
pupils at close of school and on special occasions and holi- 
days throughout the year. Our constant aim has been to @ 
make them the very best tokens of remembrance that could N 
be obtained at a reasonable price and that we have achieved ; 
our aim is indicated by the fact that the demand for them 
has steadily increased with each succeeding year. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
They bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our } 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles which we are offering this season for 
presentation at close of school are designated as follows: 


No. 15 Rose Souvenir No. 45 Liberty Souvenir 
No. 20 Violet Souvenir No. 50 Victory Souvenir 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real 
beauty and attractiveness of these souvenirs. ‘The designs 
appearing on them are reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all 
of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared 
in the artist’s original. The two floral styles (Nos. 15 and 
20) will appeal strongly to teachers because of the dainty 
and attractive designs appearing on them. The two 
patriotic styles (Nos. 45 and 50) are equally as artistic in 
design and coloring and are especially appropriate for pre- 
sentation at this time. 


Suppli¢d With or Without Photograph 


Any of the four styles of Souvenirs illustrated on this 
page will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school 
building if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the center 
panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover, 
The illustration below shows the two ways of mounting the photograph, 

~ 





——— 


Prices of Styles 15, 20, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs , 


With Photograph: One dozen or | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $1.50. Additional ones or- or less, $1.30. Additional ones or- 
dered at same time, 10 cents each. dered at same time, 8 cents each. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 14 cent each or 6 its per d 


Special Discount on Club Orders sy ips ontens towcthes 
we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot, 

of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 
A Free Sample this page will be sent on request if you will state the 
number of pupils in your school or room. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read care- 
fully before sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
you wantit toappear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from m’s. _ If any errors occur through 
our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names 
Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souve- 
nirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be sent 
securely meas ven and have name and address of sender on back. Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, 
bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim tofillall 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Art Department, 
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And all thy hues were born in Heaven, 
— Drake 











Liberty Souvenir No. 45 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet style—Size 314x5}4 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Flag 
design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photo- 
graph is not desired a colored view of the Statue of Lib- 
erty will appear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
Two poems of a patriotic character are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 
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nd thes ngled banner: 

In triumph shall wave 

Oer the land of the free - 
And the home of the brave. 


~ Francis Scott Key 











Victory Souvenir Ne. 50 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 34x54 inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Pa- 
triotic design artistically printed in colors. Lettering and 
photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If 
photograph is not desired a picture of an American warship 
printed in colors will appear in its place 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and cone 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
Two poems of a patiotic character are also included, 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


"PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ? 


Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; Answer Books, 
each subject, 35 cents. 
SUBJECTS 
Arithmetic 


Physical Geography 
Geography : 
Elementary English 


English History 
English Grammar 


Ancient History 
Civil Government 
United States History 


History of Education 


Physiology American History 

Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 

Intermediate Algebr Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 
Zoology 


ist Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 3rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 12!/% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


‘this book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require, 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 814x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep _ pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7'gx4 inches. Price, 10e per doz.; 3 doz, 5c. 
Send 10c for sample dozen, 


Ist Year French 
and Year French 
Ist Year Latin 

znd Year Latin 
Ist Year German 
znd Year German 

















For any of the above jaddress, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


GET 
THIS 


Learn where the coming op- 
portunitiesare. Everythingis 
changing. ‘The situation needs 
study. Do not settle down in any ordi- 
hary position, Consider your career. 
Think of the future. About the perma- 
nence of your position; about promotions! 

















Study what the 
Government must do in the tremendous work of after-war 
reconstruction, And the splendid opportunities it affords you. 


Get ready now. Send 25c. for our new book, **Civil Service 
as a Career,’ just off the press. Written by one who knows. 
Plain, understandable and authoritative information on what 
Government Civil Service offers to men and women, American 
citizens, ages 16 to 60, This book shows the way to success. 
Price refunded if you are not satisfied. 


MODEL PRINTING CO., Dept. 101, Washington, D. C. 














Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
PLAYS ments. Catalogue Free. 
Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 





CTURES 
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ERRY Send Now for Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors for Spring Bird Study. 






EDMERRY 
CTURES 





Place at least one beautiful | 
picture on your schoolroom walls | 
this month. 


It will mean much to the girls and 
boys—and to you. 


Each picture is 
including the 


each for two or more. 
on paper 22x28 inches, 
white margin. 


Select from these ten: 


SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) 
THE MILL 
THE SHEPHERDESS 
BABY STUART 
CAN'T YOU TALK? 
THE ANGELUS 
THE GLEANERS 
SISTINE MADONNA 
SPRING, by Corot 


SONG OF THE LARK 


Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 


We furnish beautiful pictures at $1.00 | 





for any two. 


Box 13. 





The Perry Pictures Company, 
Malden, Mass. 


World’s Great Paintings 


Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x3%. For 
40 or more. 

A Cent-and-a-Half Size. 5%x8. For 
20 or more. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9. 


Large Pictures for Framing. 


Catalogues 


for a dime. ) } 
catalogue without sending the dime. | 


Reproductions of the 


Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Send 50 Cents for 25 Common Birds 
and a very brief description of each. 


Art Sub- 
jects. $1.25 for one; $1.00 each 
for two or more. 10 for $9.50. 
Portraits, $1.25 each. 

of 1600 miniature illus- 
trations and 8 pictures 
{| Please do not send for the 








SIR GALAHAD Wat 








Kindergarten Legislation 


Special interest has been shown this 
winter in legislation to promote the ex- 
tension of Kindergarten classes. During 
the past year the United States Bureau 
of Education has urged civic organiza- 
tions and women’s clubs to work for 
more Kindergartens as a vital wartime 
necessity to care for the children whose 
parents were both busy in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It becomes daily more 
apparent that the care of the children of 
the alien is a problem second in impor- 
tance to none; and as the Kindergarten 
is known to be a vital Americanizing 
agency, the interest in this department 
is receiving special attention at this 
time. Efforts are being made to secure 











Kindergarten legislation in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Arizona. 

Is it not unjust to provide for only a 


cational advantage which all are entitled 
to receive? Those awake to the privi- 
lege of aiding this movement are invited 
to write for information to the Kinder- 
garten Extension Division of the United 
States Bureau of Education or the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, both lo- 
cated at 8 West 40th Street, New York. 





The schools have played no small part 


which they must fill in the mental and 
spiritual reconstruction following the it 
is no negligible one. 
for them to render material assistance 
along certain lines, but their greatest 
task lies, as always, along the line of 
development of character, proper ideals, 
and right habits of thought and conduct. 
Each teacher has a great responsibility 
to discharge at the present time. No 
children of sufficient age and mental ad- 
vancement to comprehend the facts 
should pass through the present year 
without a very definite idea of the causes, 
main events, peace conditions and pres- 
ent and probable future results of the 





great war.—Alaska School Bulletin. 





Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


we have ever offered. 
“Boos 0? Wishes 


instead of 
CLUB ORDERS. 





If too late to send for samples, we wi 


BROWN & BROWN 


Are the attractive Heavy Satin Ribbon Bookmarks which the teachers 
find suitable and pleasing to all the pupils under their care. y 
the beautiful colors, and the largest and best collection of p 
The name of the School, County, District Number, Date, 
and Teacher’s name, is put on the above markers, 
OUR 1919 POEMS 


“Wishes Three,” Put in a Little Bed of Smiles,” “Loyal Hearts,”? 
35 and **Parting Thoughts.”’ 

RICE LIST: Ten or less, large size Ribbon Marks, 3x9 inches, with Teacher’s 
name, etc., $1.50—additional ones, 1214 cents each, Ten or less small size marks, 
1%x9 inches, with Teacher’s name, etc., price $1.15—additionalones 9 cents each, 

upil’s names and school officials may be printed on the large marks 
oems if desired for 30c additional on the above price list. 

If two or more teachers wish to send us their orders to- 


The eye is taken with 
oems Which 


gether, a discount of 10% will be allowed on the entire lot. 

Send at once 10 cents for two samples, large and small size Marks, We will 
enclose catalogue, which has on it the seven beautiful colors which we furnish and 
paper slips with poems which we print upon the ribbons, or write for Free 

‘atalog and poems, 2 postal card will suffice. A Gift with every order, 

ii select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


Dept. 30 


Dansville, N. Y. 


in the winning of the war and the place | 


small proportion of our children an edu- | 





It is still possible | 











You Can Get 
Either of These Beautiful Flags 


For Your School or Classroom 
ABSOLUTELY 


FREE! 


oooow 













The Flags 
f 


° 
HONOR 
JUSTICE 
and 


LIBERTY 


aaa 





THE SERVICE FLAG 
A Star for Each Member of Your 
School in the Country's Service 


**OLD GLORY” 


A Star for Each State in 
the Union 


HERE IS OUR PLAN! 


WE will send you a gross of our Special Lead Pencils, each one inseribed 

‘‘Sold for the Benefit of the Flag Fund.’’ Distribute them among the 
pupils and their friends to be sold on the streets, in the school, in their 
homes, factories, offices, etc., at five cents each. AFTER the sale, send us the proceeds and we 
will ship at once all charges prepaid, your choice of either a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT foot U.S. Flag, 
or a FOUR FOOT Service Flag (carrying the initials of your school if desired) and any number of 
stars up toand including twelve. (Additional stars may be had at a very low price. 

You may haveasetof SEVEN ALLIES’ FLAGS—U.S., England, France, Belgium, Italy, Servia 
and Japan, size 16x24” Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets—for a single gross sale, if you prefer. 

We also furnish large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Wilson, and other 
noted men for the sale of the single gross of pencils. 

If larger flags are desired, we furnish a TEN or TWELVE Foot U. 8. Flag for the sak 
pencils, Many other flag offers and combinations of the above listed flags may be 
or more gross of the pencils ; full particulars are sent with each box of pencils. 

The flags we furnish are all fast color, sewed stars and sewed stripes, full number of stars, doub 
seams, heavy canvas headings and metal grommets, suitable for indoor or outdoor use, Can you 
easier or better way to fit out your school with flags and pictures than the one we have outlined ? 
pencils! The pupils, the home, the business man, all need them. 
pencils free of all cost to you, makes them sell like ‘“hot cakes’’ and everyone wet 
amount of money spent, 

Flags are going to be searce and very high priced. Why not fill out the attached coupon 
nice large flag for your school—NOW. NO MONEY NEEDED IN ADVANCE, simply fill out th 
and mail today. 

“They’re All Saying The Same” 
**We have received the fogs and are delighted with them."’ **The Flag reached us in good 
St. Mary's 5 . It now a t 


: School, Pawtucket, R. I | exercises adorr 
a large framed picture of President Wilson came in good S 


of TWO groas of the 
obtained for the sale of two 
e stitched 
onceive ot a 
Ever 
fhe special printing which we place on the 


FULL VALUE for the nea 


yone us¢ 


ind be sure 









order. ot only were the children made happy by receivir “The children of my room 
the picture, but they were delighted to have the opportunity which came today. It arrivec head ou 
of selling the pencils. eisinger, Richards, 1 the Liberty Day Pa k you for making 


“‘Accept our sincerest thanks for the flag just received. it possible for us to sex 





The children were delighted with same. We hope that you awaka, Ln 
will continue your offer next term also.’’ | **Thanks for the beautif w lao proud ¢ 
lary’s School, Mount Angel, Oregon. | We do not see h ou can give so nice a flag for selling o 
**Enclosed you will find check for the gross of pencils for one gross of th “7 
which please send the Allies’ Flags. The children are very M Maude Sharpe, Blenheim, South Carolina 
proud of the two flags which we received in February.’’ **We received the picture and are highly pleased wit! , 
Harriet Eisenstadt, New York City, N. Y. Sisters of the Precious Blood, Fort Recovers. oO 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York State 
(Successor to Burton S, Osborne) 


POPP PESS OSES HOSE EEE H FE FEP SLOP ESOP OSOPOPES > 


WE’LL DO THE REST. 





MARCH—19 FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY. 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York 

Gentlemen:—You may send us charges prepaid one gross of your S| 
sell them at 5c each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are « 
upon receipt of our remittance you will send us charges prepaid our ¢ 
which you offer, 
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Ship pencils to...... 
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“Name of School 
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- 41] Two Small Boys i 
Can Move It Easilyff | 








Not Merely a Little Piano, But 
A Better Piano - At Half the Cost 


HE MIESSNER PIANO, embodying entirely Besides, the Miessner is of such a height that 
new principles of piano design and construc- __ the teacher or instructor can easily look over the top 
tion, possesses a quality and volume of tone _ of it from sitting position at the keyboard, and thus 


far superior to that of the ordinary upright. How _ direct as she plays. 


such a big, brilliant tone can be produced by so Music supervisors, superintendents, principals, 
small an instrument is the marvel of aH musicians and teachers have hailed it as the ideal instrument 
who have heard it. for schoolroom use. 


‘ ER PIANO 
I i S SN! (tle Fiano with the bi Tone 





A Miessner on each floor will provide music for every room in the Furthermore, our “Factory to Schoolroom” Plan enables you to 
building, because two small boys can move it easily from room to room. have the Miessner shipped direct to your schoolon approval. You donot 
And you can get two Miessners for the price of one usual sized upright. pay one penny for it until you have had ample opportunity to play on it, 

For the home, for your own room, for the assembly hall, for private examine it to your heart’s content, secure you friends’ opinions regarding it. 
or classroom instruction, the Miessner is superior in quality and volume * Is it any wonder that it has created a veritable sensation in school 
of tone to many pianos sold at twice the price. music circles ? 


x 







Hear the Miessner Piano at the National Education . , 
Association Convention in Chicago, February 24th to Mail the Coupon For 
February 28th. Try it yourself, too, at the Miessner a. ra 
Booth in Rooms A-6 and A-8, This Interesting Book 


2nd Floor of the Congress Hotel. 






Every superintendent, every 
principal, every supervisor, every 
teacher, will want to know all about this 
wonderful piano. Your copy of the Miess- 
ner Booklet is ready for you. Just mail 
the coupon NOW, and we will send it, 
with full explanation of our “Factory to 
ae Schoolroom” Plan. We will also send 

eer our little booklet, “Mary Ann Brown Finds 
i A Way”, which may give you some help- 
ful suggestions. 
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poe o TACKSON PIANO CO. 


il aaa «iat = 124 Reed Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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A Community Arbor = the School Can Help 


BY &. Bi. 


66 RBOR DAY!”’’ said the president of 

the school board. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the 
teacher, ‘‘it has come to be one of the most 
important special days of the whole school 
year. Inscores of schools it is a big get-to- 
gether day for the whole community, and 
would not be given up for anything. Let’s 
try it this year just to see what can be done. ’’ 
‘‘Well, go ahead; I will do what I can to help 
you.’’ The teacher had won her point and 
now it was up to her to develop a plan that 
would produce results in that particular com- 
munity. What should be the real purpose of 
the day? What should the program comprise? 
What big central idea should it be made to 
contribute to? These were the questions that 
came to her as she began to plan a real worth- 
while Arbor Day. She met them in astraight- 
forward manner, with the result that the 
whole community came together for the event 
which was the beginning of continuous com- 
munity co-operation on public prob- 
lems. 


made. In many instances it is only neces- 
sary to get the idea clearly before the people 
and they will carry it on of their own accord 
with a little leadership, which every teacher 
should be able to give. 

It is into this larger scheme of things that 
the Arbor Day program in a number of 
schools has been made to fit with eminent 
success. The day has been so planned that 
the problems involved in the development of 
the physical aspects of the community come 
out clearly. The teacher, with a few others 
with whom she had been working, saw to it 
that definite plans were brought about to 
meet these problems in the immediate future. 
Some one or two outstanding things were 
taken which would hold the attention of the 
people and get them actively engaged in 
working together for the common good, Us- 
ually this has started in a development of 
the school yard and grounds. Most school 


MORGAN, Extension Professor of Community Organization, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


buildings are utterly naked and barren of 
any of nature’s good things that were meant 
to give adornment to the place where the 
child spends so much of his time during the 
most impressionable period of his life. 

The Day’s Program. 

It is best for the teacher to choose a small 
committee of prominent persons in the com- 
munity to work with her in planning and 
carrying out the day. Choose the persons, 
both men and women, whom the people will 
follow. They must also be persons who will 
work together. Get them to meet at some 
central point and give them something of 
your ideas of what a_real Arbor Day can be. 
Get them to see that it must be more than a 
mere program and that it must result in com- 
munity action, i. e., in the doing of some 
one or two definite things which will help 
the development of the physical community 
and get the people started on the work-to- 

gether idea. Do not attempt to tell 
them what you think these one or 








Such forethought on the part of 
‘the teacher will usually guarantee a 
successtul Arbor Day. It is not 
enough to use a stereotyped pro- 
gram that has been handed down 
from years past. The very nature 
of the times demands that every 
event of this sort meet definite com- 
munity .needs. To make an Arbor 
Day occasion meet this requirement 
a few points need to be kept clearly 
in mind. 
What Is the End to be Attained ? 

It is everywhere recognized now 
that the goal toward which our pub- 
lic energies should be directed is the 
development of astrong, well bal- 
anced, and thoroughly organized 
community. This will come about 
only when the people come to think 
in terms of their community and to 
plan for its larger development in a 
straightforward, business-like man- 
ner. Notevery community is ready 
to do this in a large way at once. 
The people may not be in the habit 
of coming together to consider the 
common good. Every community, 
however, has its own starting point 
at which the beginning must be 
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two things should be but suggest 
that, together, you and they make 
out the program for the day, and in 
the meantime be thinking about what 
the follow-up work should be. 
Enough of the program should be 
taken by the children in readings, 
essays, etc., toget them awake to 
the spirit of the day. A little of 
the patriotic should come in through 
a few well chosen sonys. Have some 
elderly man tell ‘‘where the wood- 
lands of our community have gone’’ 
and ‘‘what we have left,’’ the idea 
of this being to show that there has 
been a gradual wasting away of the 
timber supply. Geta boy to write 
an essay on ‘‘What is timber worth 
a as lumber.’’ Have him go to the 
. local lumber dealer and get the price 
of native lumber now compared 
with fifteen years ago. One of the 
girls might write an essay on 
‘“‘What are the woodlands 
as an aid to the soil, moisture, cli- 
mate, the landscape view, and road- 
side beauty. Then let some promi- 
nent woman, possibly the one who 


worth’’ 








Plan for Developing Rural School Grounds 


has been serving on your committee, 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Willow Work in Industrial Education 


BY B. F. LARSEN, Professor of Art and Manual Training, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
THE FIRST OF TWO ARTICLES 


THE BASKET WILLOW INDUS- 


TRY 
Rae N many European 
7 © countries willow 


nT; 
ha 
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work is a much val- 
ued industry. Nu- 
merous articles for 
everyday use are 
manufactured from this material, 
such as sereens, doors, trunks and 
traveling cases, display hampers, 
and many kinds of baskets. 

In Americathe industry is grow- 
ing rapidly. The whiteness of the 
sap-peeled willow, combined with 
its lightness, strength, and durabil- 
ity, make it peculiarly adapted for furniture 
making. The leading willow furniture cen- 
ters in the United States are located at New 
York, Boston, and Rochester. 

The best willows are at present hand 
peeled. The cost of hand labor has been less 
in Europe than in America. The foreign 
product also is sorted and bundled better than 
our American grown willows, so-manufactur- 
ers import much raw material from Europe. 
As willows are sold by the pound, it is cheaper 
to market large sizes; hence many American 
growers have not produced the small stock 
so necessary for some grades of fine furniture 
and baskets. I have an advertisement from 
one prominent American furniture maker 
who seems to take pride in the fact that all 
of his willows are grown and prepared for 
market in France. Most manufacturers, how- 
ever, desire the American grown willow, and 
its production promises to be a relatively im- 
portant future industry. 

The manufacture of willow baskets in the 
United States is an industry of considerable 
value. High grade baskets 
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Pupils Working with Willows 


produce for the local trade. Get in touch 
with them. Invite them to school and let 
the pupils see them work. Gather willows 
and try to make baskets yourself, 

Why not plant a small plot in the school 
garden or encourage some farmer boy to grow 
willows for school use? The Forest Service 
will gladly furnish information as to how to 
select the site and prepare the soil; how to 
plant, fertilize, cultivate, and harvest the 
crop. They also will tell which varieties are 
best. The writer desires to give credit to 
the Forest Service and a few generous man- 
ufacturers for most of the information set 
forth in this introduction. 

In the United States the two leading va- 
rieties of willows grown for commercial pur- 
poses are the American Green (Salix amyg- 
dalina) and the Lemley (Salix pentandra 
minor). The American Green has a wide 
distribution. It will grow readily in most 
parts of the country. The exceptions are 
the high, arid sections and portions of the 
South. It peels easily and yields an average 
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of six to nine tons per acre. Some- 
times the yield is as high as fifteen 
tons. The cost of production may 
be increased and the yield lessened 
if the growers do not guard against 
the stool-borer, the willow sawfly, 
and the leaf rust. 


HARVESTING THE WILLOW 
CROP 


Cutting is the first process in 
harvesting the crop. A hook knife 
having a large blade with a sharp 
curve at the end is generally used 
with an upstroke. The cutting is 
finished in the spring before the 
buds begin to swell. Buds for new 
sprouts do not form until after the old shoots 
are removed, therefore if the cutting is de- 
layed too long the vitality of the stool will 
probably be lowered and the next crop 
stunted. If the willows are to be steam 
peeled they may be cut any time after the 
leaves drop off and the wood is thoroughly 
matured. The grower pays five to eight dol- 
lars per ton for cutting. 

The willows are bundled according to size 
and shape soon after they are cut, and then 
tied with twine or willow rods. The profes- 
sional bundlers generally prefer to tie with 
small willows. 

If the willows are to be sap peeled, the 
bundles are next placed in an upright position 
ina shallow pool or pit made near some 
stream where the water supply can be replen- 
ished when necessary. Ifthe stream is small 
and the flow constant the pitting may be 
done in the bed of the stream. Burying in 
mud discolors the rods, and if they are al- 
lowed to dry out, they die and become unfit 
for sap peeling. The water should be main- 
tained at a uniform level if 
possible. 





are produced chiefly in the 
larger cities of the North 
and of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, and also in San Francis- 
co and Sacramento. In the 
South, the industry is con- 
fined chiefly to Richmond, 
Charleston, and New Orleans. 

The low grade willow bas- 
ket ware is in competition 
with baskets made from sev- 
eral other materials, such as 
splints or thin wood strips. 
For the low grade baskets 
the steam peeled willows are 
largely used. This class of 
work is successfully done in 
portions of New York and 
Pennsylvania, and in some 
parts of the Middle West. 
Basket makers are located in 
most of the large cities and 
many of the small towns 
throughout the United States. 
There may be men and 
women in your town who 
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Willow Fruit Tray 
(Described on page 17) 


The willows may be cut 
and pitted as early as Decem- 
ber or January. They should 
remain in the pits. until 
little rootlets begin to form 
and sap ascends the rods. 


PEELING, SORTING, AND 
BUNDLING 


The next process is peel- 
ing. A large variety of hand 
peelers are in use. They 
consist of two parallel pieces 
of iron or steel, with a 
spring at the lower end 
which holds the bars or 
blades close enough together 
to crush the bark without 
harming the wood when the 
willows are drawn between 
them. The simplest forms 
are made by bending the 
two ends of a steel bar to- 
gether and leaving the cen- 
ter to form the spring. The 
spring end may be fastened 
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to a bench, table, or post, 
and the peeler is ready for 
use. 

Peeling is one of the most 
expensive processes in pro- 
ducing willows for the mar- 
ket. When the cost of labor 
is high the producer’s profits 
are necessarily decreased. 
The United States Depart- 
mentof Agriculture serious- 
ly suggests the necessity for 
the invention of ‘a small, 
cheap machine which may be 
installed by individual grow- 
ers. No doubt our public 
schools will produce an Eli 
Whitney to make possible a 
greater American willow in- 
dustry. Several large, ex- 
pensive machines are already 
in operation, but they are 
designed mostly for peeling 
steamed willows which, be- 
cause of their dull color, are 
used for second class prod- 
ucts. 

After peeling, the willows 
are left in the sun for two 








desired the parts must be 
braced and tied to prevent 
their coming apart. These 
braces may be employed as 
interesting decorative fea- 
tures. 


PEELING WILLOWS 
SCHOOL USE 


If you desire to use peeled 
willows the boys can prob- 
ably make an iron 
that will be satisfactory. If 
they cannot do it, take a 
piece of hard wood about one 
or two inches in diameter. 
An old broom handle, 
handle, or shovel handle 
will be very suitable. Make 
two saw cuts at right angles 
toeach other and eight to 
twelve inches  long—the 
length will be determined to 
a certain extent by the size 
of the stick. Witha chisel or 
knife cut out two opposite 
fourths (6 in‘diagram, page 


FOR 


peeler 


hoe 





56), leaving the other two 
to form the sides. Draw 
the willows between these 





or three days todry; if they 
are subjected to rain or dew 
during this period they lose 
their brilliant whiteness. 
The next process is drafting or sorting. This 
is often done by the peeler who classifies the 
willows and places them in piles according 
to size and quality. 

When thoroughly dry and carefully sorted 
the willows are made up into bundles for the 
market, Bundling machines are generally 
used, but with small plots the work is often 
done by hand. Foreign willows cost the man- 
ufacturer about seven cents per pound, dry 
weight, while the best hand peeled American 
willows cost five to seven cents per pound. 
WILLOW BASKETRY AND PATRIOTISM 

Jasketry is a common form of handwork 
in our publie schools. The questionable con- 
dition is that basketry is often taught with- 
out any industrial understanding. We use 
rattia and reed because they are convenient, 
without any knowledge of their commercial 
significance. Occasionally teachers do not 
know what these materials are, where they 
are produced, and how they are prepared for 
market. Persons who visited the Panama 
Pacific Exposition had a rare chance to see 
how raffia is related to the lives of many 
people across the sea; but a patriotic ques- 
tion to ask is, Will this material ever be 
prominent in connection with the big Amer- 
ican industries? As it is our chief business 
to produce American citizens who can fit into 
the life of this nation, should not the mate- 
rials and processes which are related to Amer- 
ican industry have first place in our industrial 
arts courses? The significance of mere hand- 
work is also an important consideration. 

The writer has often felt impatient when 
he has seen fifth and sixth grade pupils spend 
weeks and months of their industrial time 
with little understanding of the materials 
they are using, and with no notion of the 


Fascinating Articles Fashioned from Willow 
(Described on this page and page 56) 


relationship of these materials to the life of 


the industrial world of which they will be- 
come a part. Is this overdrawing the situa- 
tion? The pupils learn the stitch or weave 
in five minutes. 
a pattern for the decoration is completed in 
a couple of days. Then all thinking is at an 
end, and pupils sit day after day repeating a 
mechanical process which will function only 
indirectly in their work as citizens. To 
stimulate your pupils to think while they are 
working is the truest kind of patriotic teach- 
ing. Exploiting your neighborhood for ma- 
terials may help; if good weaving materials 
are at your very doors it is wasteful to use 
large quantities of expensive materials which 
must be brought across the ocean. 

There are nearly two hundred species of 
willow. Some of them grow wild near your 
schoolhouse. <A little experimenting will 
soon determine whether these can be used for 
school weaving. 

WILLOW FURNITURE 

The toy furniture illustrations accompany - 
ing this article are typical examples of hun- 
dreds of articles made with very little adult 
direction from materials both abundant and 
inexpensive. The playhouse needed furniture, 
the children supplied it from their own wil- 
lows and thin wood scraps. Both peeled and 
unpeeled willows were used. ‘The brads had 
to be carefully placed or the furniture came 
apart. A little glue helped. 

Willows for furniture like this may be 
gathered at any time of the year, but they 
are tougher and shrink less if cut after the 
wood matures in the fall and before the 
spring growth commences. They bend more 
easily when fresh, otherwise they must be 
dampened. If larger pieces of furniture are 


With the aid of the teacher 


two in such a way that the 

bark is erushed without 

harming the The 
bark may be stripped off with one movement 
of the hand. If you have no cultivated wil- 
low plot, you may cut and peel the field wil- 
lows as soon as the sap starts in the spring. 
This will save the trouble of pitting them. 
They may be used immediately or dried in 
the sun and stored for future use. After be 
ing dried they must be soaked and wrapped 
in a damp cloth till they are pliable, before 
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being used, 
WOOD AND WILLOW COMBINATIONS 

For the bottom of the tray, shown on pave 
16, select a good piece of board having a beau 
tiful 
thickness of at 


ancl 


The 


and pleasing proportions, 
least one-half an inch, 


grain 

















Willow Doll-Bed 


With a 
gauge or rule make a line all of the wa: 
around one side about one inch from the 
edge. Make holes with a large gimlet or a 
one-quarter bit. The corner holes should be 
well placed; the other holes should be 
placed about one and one-half inches apart. 
This distance is determined by the size of 
the willows used. 


(Continued on page ¢ 


corners may be rounded, if desired. 
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Getting Results in Oral Expression 


BY HAROLD F. HUGHES, Principal of Webster School, Fresno, Cal. 
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Ns ay OT all children in the public 


schools can become the equals 
f of Demosthenes in oratory; 
VEX not all have the same hand- 
aS icaps with which to contend 

aed as did the Grecian speaker, 
but pupils do have many difficulties to sur 
mount, and they may be taught to stand and 
wive free expression to their thoughts with- 
out embarrassment, a training invaluable for 
later life. ; 

The child coming from the average home, 
where a fond mamma and papa delight in 
hearing him talk, will be able to express 
himself freely and easily when he first ar- 
rives. The same pupil in high school, if 
called upon to use the platform in making an 
announcement to the student body, is less 
comfortable than he would be in charging a 
machine gun nest. 

What has become of this freedom of oral 
expression? It is effectually stamped out by 
our educative process. From the first ‘‘Sh!’’ 
of the primary teacher to the final, ‘‘Just 
answer my question and nothing more,’’ so 
often heard in the higher rooms, there is a 
perfect course in the repression of freedom 
of speech. Things sometimes reach such a 
situation that the teacher accuses of impu- 
dence the child who does not adopt an aspect 
of servility in addressing this autocrat of a 
twenty-three by thirty kingdom. 

To remove the damper on oral expression, 
to cultivate the formation of thoughts in 
words, to give the child increasing poise and 
self-possession—these are the objects of the 
present methods of teaching language in 
force at the Webster School. What may 
seem arbitrary rules are merely safeguards, 
so placed as to secure proper emphasis on the 
art of oral expression. 

This school, running up to and including 
the sixth grade, has a scheme of limited 
departmentalization in grades from the third 
upward. One of the subjects of the special- 
ization is language. And when we say lan- 
guage we do not include reading and spelling 
and half the remainder of the course; we 
stick to the one aim, that of promoting the 
correct usage of oral and written speech. 

Eight half-hour periods are devoted to 
the subjects, and since the greater part of all 
the language that ninety-nine per cent of us 
use is the spoken form, over half the train- 
ing is oral. Two of the periods are given to 
what we call written language, consisting of 
dictation, reproduction of stories, descrip- 
tions, and choice of words; one period is de- 
voted to letter writing, the other five periods 
are oral. These five periods are the ones 
under consideration—the ones which train in 
oral expression. 


DRAMATIZATION 


The most valuable training a child can re- 
ceive in getting up before an audience and 
saying what he thinks is dramatization. 
Three periods a week are given to this work, 
a proportion which may seem too large to one 











who has never appreciated the results gained 
from it. The work consists in becoming 
thoroughly familiar with a story and then 
playing it, not from memory, but extempo- 
raneously. 

The Webster School has had the present 
method of instruction in force for three years, 
so our teaching force has had the opportunity 
of judging its values and its shortcomings. 
At first the teacher who had charge of the 
dramatization found the work rather difficult. 
Now, however, since she has had some time 
in which to collect a fund of action stories, 
which may be used in several grades, and 
since the diffidence of the pupils has given 
way to enthusiastic participation, the work 
has become not only more valuable and en- 
tertaining, but vastly easier. There are col- 
lections of dramatic stories published, little 
plays can be found in dramatic readers or the 
ordinary school reader, and Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans is doing its part by pub- 
lishing stories of this type in the regular 
issues. 

Adopting the Webster plan of language 
teaching requires no change in the course of 
study, unless it be a slight alteration of the 
time schedule; it requires of the teacher no 
special training, merely the desire to collect 
material and do conscientious work; it is 
simplicity itself, and—it brings results. 

The first requirement is that the teachers 
shall give three-eighths of the language time 
to dramatization, and that she shall see to it 
that a few bright pupils do not get all the 
training. Take a story of universal appeal, 
as the ‘“Tar Baby,’’ for equipment, and drop 
into any classroom from the third to the sixth. 
Tell the story to the pupils, discuss it until 
everyone is thoroughly familiar with it, ask 
questions which will bring out speeches of 
the characters in the story, and make other 
mental preparation in kind; then, if this is 
the first lesson and the children are inclined 
to be timid, ask if there are not some who 
would like to play the story. There will be 
many. Let them step to the front, set the 
scene, and go through the play. That is all 
there is to the subject. The value of the 
work is not in remembering the speeches in 
the told story; for this reason plays in dra- 
matic form, read to the children, are the 
least valuable material; it is the call upon 
the imagination to make up a reply to the 
last speech given which furnishes the train- 
ing in oral expression. . 

Take, for example, the ordinary actor; 
call upon him for a curtain speech and watch 
his fluency depart; give the same actor the 
wrong cue in a play and watch his fall from 
grace. Now watchasixth grade class dram- 
atize some scene from history, in which prac- 
tically every speech has to be made up on 
the spur of the moment and where there is 
not the slightest cue as to what its nature is 
to be until the other character has spoken, — 
make this comparison and then decide upon 
the value of training in dramatization. 

The little girl who was playing the part of 


one of the homesick sailors on the ship of 
Columbus, who burst out with, ‘‘Oh, Colum- 
bus, if you only knew how badly I want to 
go home!’’ got more training in oral ex- 
pression from that one original speech than 
she would have received in memorizing an 
entire play. 

The beauty of this work, if the school de- 
partmentalizes, is that the teacher of it is 
able to gather and organize a fund of stories 
and use them in one room after another. 
The sixth grade of our school has the same .. 
kind of work, all through the language 
course, as that given in the third; the only 
difference is in the requirements. The fourth 
grade will put in more and better speeches 
than the third, and the sixth will show a 
marked improvement over the fourth; but 
the same story may be used in all the grades, 
and the method of presentation is the same. 

It takes some little time to realize the re- 
sults of this training. Since it is not wise 
to force any child to take part if he is not 
willing, it is necessary to wait until the more 
timid ones feel the urge. At the present 
time, in our schools, the teacher seldom goes 
into a room where any child is unwilling to 
dramatize. If he is, it is because he isa 
new arrival, so the teacher gives him time 
to come in of his own volition. 

Nor do all children dramatize equally well. 
This training is not a substitute for native 
intelligence. There are always children who 
though willing to play the small part, are 
never satisfactorily cast for anything less 
stolid than the furniture. If the chair mur- 
murs, ‘‘Oh, dear! I do wish people would 
not shove me around so much,’’ there may 
be gained a greater victory in education than 
that with the child who plays the star part. 

In gathering material for this article I 
found a need for which I am going to sug- 
gest aremedy. This is a subject that is 
bound to grow in popularity. Every teacher 
interested in the improvement of her lan- 
guage teaching should begin a catalogue of 
stories for dramatization. Inthe rural school 
a ten-cent notebook will answer the purpose. 
Allow several pages for each grade, and 
whenever a good story appears for a partic- 
ular grade write the name of it in the section 
allotted to that class, noting the author, the 
name of the book containing it, and the page 
upon which it is found. In each section 
paste a large envelope the size of your page, 
and if this issue of the magazine has in it a 
good story for dramatizing, clip it out, try 
it, and file it under the head of the grade 
which has the most success with it. 

The idea came to me when I asked my 
teachers to name for me the stories they had 
found best suited to certain grades. All gave 
the same answer, that they could not give a 
list offhand. When urged to name a few of 
the best, few could tell where to find the 
story or the name of its author. They had 
the details of the story itself in their heads 
but not the information which could be passed 

(Continued on pige 68) 
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School-directed Home Gardens 





SUGGESTIONS Address the United States Bureau of Agricul- The City and Suburban Vegetable Garden, Bu 

VEN the most inexperienced teacher cannot ture, Washington, D. C., for the following pam- letin No, 936. 
E help but. be inspired te co-operate with her pu- — phiets: March is an ideal month for correlating garden 
The Small Vegetable Garden, Farmers’ Bulletin plans with regular school lessons.  Arithmetie 


pils in planning their vegetable gardens after 
reading the material named in the following list 
of publications furnished by the United States Bu 
reau of Agriculture. Every school library should 
have copies of this printed matter, and children 
should be encouraged to study it carefully. This 
material was prepared for free distribution, but ) 


No. 81%, English, handwork, civies, and other studies nat 
The Home Vegetable Garden, Farmers’ Bulletin urally correlate with garden work. 


= y. 


sometimes when this free edition is exhausted it 

is necessary to pay a few cents for each bulletin. —=——__ 

Write first for free copies and you will surely get = 
=, 


them if they are to be had, and if not they are 






well worth the few stamps they may cost. Ad- eae ee 

dress the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, United States eee 

Bureau of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and ee 

ask for literature relating to the making of a vege- ee 

table garden by boys and girls. I 
OHELTER for SEEDLINGS 


Cross pieces made of laths — Ends 1x 14%" pieces— 
Supports cloth or paper covers—Protects seedlings 
from Sun when transplanted or from frost at night. 






































CABBAGE TOMATO 


























GARDEN STICKS 


‘a Trace. designs on thin. 
wood.Color with opaque 
water color or oil paints 

wes To protect the paint 

xs add coat of Spar var- 
nish. Fig I shows 


\ ends of dowel on which. 
Fig] the sticks are mounted BE 
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Helps in Rural School Methods 


How to Deal with the Number Work of the Pupils Beginning School in the Spring 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, Rural School Specialist, Minnesota 





gs the discussion 
oe of number work 
in the rural school, 
my aim is not to lay 
down rules for 
teaching the sub- 
ject, but to 
show some un- 
usual and pleas- 























i ing methods of 
is i presenting it to 
Nellie D. Neill beginners, and to 
suggest devices 

for seat work 


that will aid the busy teacher in the one- 
room school, when, at the opening of the 
spring term, she greets one, two, three, or 
possibly four tiny tots whose parents ex- 
pect them to ‘‘get a good start’’ during the 
few remaining weeks of the school year. 

Iam well aware that many excellent 
authorities assert that no number work 
whatever should be taught during the 
first school year, certainly not in the first 
few months, arguing that if the child 
masters the mechanics of reading, learns 
a little phonics, and acquaints his baby 
self with schoolroom manners and customs, 
all that can reasonably be expected has 
been accomplished. Any spare time may 
be spent doing ‘‘busy work’’ or playing 
out-of-doors. Sounds sensible, too, does n’t 
it? 

If eternal sunshine in the heavens and 
in the child’s disposition existed, this 
theory could be accepted, and even prac- 
ticed. Unfortunately, April skies are 
showery, rural playgrounds are muddy, 
mother’s baby is accustomed to being 
amused, so that even under sunny skies, 
he doesn’t understand how to play alone 
in an unfamiliar, unequipped school 
yard, and if two or three beginners go 
out together, unsupervised, the sound of 
quarreling is certain to greet the ears. 

There is no alternative for the rural 
teacher, but to keep these little people 
indoors the greater part or all of the 
time from nine until four, on rainy days 
in spring. Hence the problem of amusing 
and instructing them and of keeping them 
reasonably quiet becomes the greatest one 
of her life. They cannot be dismissed at | 
eleven-thirty and they cannot be sent | 
home at three; of course not; they must | 
wait for either older brother or sister, or 
for some one to come after them. 

There are hundreds of devices for seat 
work. Some are better, some are worse, 
some a blessing, some a curse. But in | 
these days of progress, the purposeless | 
‘‘busy work’’ is relegated to the waste- | 
— where it belongs, and to the be- | 
: | 

| 
| 














inner we must give only such desk work 
as has either a bearing on the oral reci- 
tution or some educative value in training 
eye and hand. | 





Some of us have discovered that, far from 
adding work to our day, numbers may be in- 
troduced in such a manner as to provide the 
beginner with desk work, at once so enter- 
taining as to be fascinating, so methodical 
as to teach correct habits, and so educative 




















THE TEACHER MUSES 
BY R. J. GALE 


Year after year they come to me, 
These children, with questioning looks, 
Year after year they leave me, 
As they leave their outgrown books ; 
And I wonder sometimes if I’ve taught them 
Just some of the worth while things, 
Just some of the things they ’ll need in life, 
Be they peasants, or poets, or kings. 


Of course, they ’ve learned civics and history, 
And how to divide and add, 

But have they learned that these are not all 
That make life sad or glad ? 

Have I taught them the value of smiling 
When things are at their worst ? 


Have I taught them there ’s nothing that helps like a 


song 
When the heart seems ready to burst ? 


Have I taught them the joy of clean living ? 
That Honor is better than Fame ? 

That good friends are the greatest of treasures ? 
Wealth, less than an untarnished name ? 

Have I taught them respect to the aged ? 
Protection to those who are weak ? 

That Silence always is golden 
When Gossip bids them speak ? 


Have I taught them that Fear is a coward 
Who is beaten when they say, ‘‘] can!” ? 
That Courtesy ranks with Courage 
In the heart of the real gentleman ? 
Have I taught them these things and the others 
That will help make them brave, kind, and true ? 
If I have, then, I care not if they tell me 
That Irkutsk is a town in Peru! 





that number concepts are developed in the 
child’s brain to a surprising degree. 

As has been stated in previous discussions, 
it is well to place the mathematics period 
early in theday. Suppose the first recitation 
called is a beginning number class. Usually 
the child can count to ten; occasionally 
he is able to write the numbers. Pos- 
sibly he can do neither. But did any 
teacher ever see a baby-child who wasn’t 
delighted to write on the board? You 
did? Then put into his hand a piece of 


yellow or red crayon. See his eyes 
shine! 
Now we can make numbers! Let’s 


make them up to twenty! The 7’s, the 
3’s, and the 6’s may be turned the wrong 
way at first, but ten minutes of patient 
correcting on Teacher’s part will elimi- 
nate that error fairly well. Then another 
ten showing him how to place those same 
numbers on paper, in neat and orderly 








rows, will give him enough of an insight 
into the work to enable him to work ‘‘in 
a book’’—the joy of every little child’s 
life. 

Now place on his desk a clean new 
composition book—his very own—to 
work in every day, to be collected and 
corrected just as conscientiously as though 
he were an eighth grade pupil. On the 
alternate lines of two pages of this book, 
Teacher has written, with ink, the num- 
bers to twenty. These should be written 
entirely across the top line of the open 
book, again on the third line, again on 
the fifth, etc., so the child has a new copy 
every time he writes. Explain to him 
that if he makes no mistakes, i. e., sees 
to it that his figures all turn the same way 
as Teacher’s do, and the 5’s have tops, 
you will place on that page a ‘‘C’’ (or 
100, or whatever mark you use to indicate 
perfection). 

We keep a Monthly Mathematics Rec- 
ord. This is a sheet of paper put up in 
a conspicuous place where all may read; 
it contains the name of each pupil. Per- 
fection in one day’s work in numbers is 
indicated by a star after the name. How 
much this means to children! 

On the first day of each month the 
record is filed away with other papers 
kept for that month, and a new clean one 
takes its place, so each child begins all 
over again. 

As soon as our beginners can write 
numbers to twenty, the process of teach- 
ing the forty-five addition facts begins. 
Of course the first one is adding one to 
any number, from one to nineteen in- 
clusive. Previous to the recitation time, 
place on the blackboard all the combina- 
tions in a row across the board: 
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Begin the oral recitation by reading aloud 
the combinations as: ‘‘One and one are two: 
two and one are three.’’ After reading as 
far as ‘‘fiveand one’’ ask if some one in the 
class wants to readon. Of course he does. 
Each one wants to. Continue this until the 
children seem familiar with the combina- 
tions—I do not mean with the results, but 
until they can read the numbers rapidly from 
the board. 

Have at hand as many sets of number cards 
as there are pupils, and one for yourself. 
Make these of oak tag, three by five inches, 
putting the numbers on witk black crayola, 
thus: 


Baal Lica wes 

Hold one card up before the class. Who 
can tell the result? It is probable that no 
one can at first without consulting the board, 
but some one soon ‘‘catches the idea’’ that 
adding one to a number is simply naming the 
next number. If he doesn’t discover this 
fact for himself readily, call attention to that 
‘‘secret’’ before the close of the first recita- 
tion. Then having erased the results on the 
board, play the card game a few minutes 
longer until the class can tell the results 
quickly. The usual proceeding is to hand 
the card to the child who first tells the result 
of the combination on its face; when all 
the cards have been given out each counts 
his own to determine who ‘‘wins.’’ 

In their excitement the children are lia- 
ble to shout and disturb the older workers 
in the room, hence it is well to devise 
some less noisy game. One is to ‘‘time’’ 
each child as he gives results on all the cards. 
Another is to place a long row of the combi- 
nations horizontally on the board, and at a 
given signal, start a pupil at each end of 
the row; when they meet, each counts how 
many results he has written; should there be 


3 


an error, the teacher erases it as soon as made. 
When there is but one pupil ina class, Teacher 
may play this game, by counting ten (or 
twenty if need be) between her results. 

At the close of the recitation, the class 
passes to their desks where their composition 
books are again distributed to them, with 
two pages of numbers ready for results. Make 
them understand from the first day that neat- 
ness, legibility, and correct results are the 
prime requisites. Habits common to little 
children, such as bending too closely over 
the page, leaning the head on one arm, and 
wetting the pencil in the mouth, may be cor- 
rected that first day of the first week better 
than at any other time. A little super- 
vision and showing how by a pleasant voiced, 
gentle mannered teacher during those first 
five days will do more toward forming cor- 
rect habits of posture and neatness than any 
subsequent five weeks. Let it take a little 
more of your time right then; it will pay 
you a hundredfold, all the remainder of the 
year. 

At the close of the day, each child is given 
a set of cards containing the number combi- 
nations with one, to take home. Oh, joy un- 
told! Something to show Mother! And 
Mother has to hear what her baby has learned 
at school! Over and over again each member 
of the family must listen how fast he can say 
those combinations with the result that he is 
all ready for the twos next day! Teach these 
in the same way as you taught the ones. 
They are not so easy. There’s pretty cer- 
tain to be some one who just can’t master 
them all in class; and if so, leave the 
results on the board, so he may refer to them 
if need be when he is putting results in his 
book. He willsoon learnthem. Better take 
two, three, five, or fifty days to teach them 
than to end the whole trial by saying, ‘‘Count 
it up on your fingers.’’ Don’t ever, ever, 
ever be guilty of that way of dodging your 
duty, O Rural Teacher, not if it takes a whole 
year to teach addition! Add new cards to 
the child’s supply each day, as the new ones 
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are presented at school, 

Possibly some third grade pupil whose les- 
sons have been well recited will be pleased 
to take a group of the younger ones out on 
the playground some day, for group work 
with the cards. Incidentally, the review 
work may benefit the pupil-teacher. 

Usually, just before noon, there comes a 
restless fifteen minutes for the little folks. 
Teacher may step to the board and write 
thereon a dozen numbers thus: 


5+1 
2--1 


10 

Placing on each desk a slip of paper she 
says, ‘‘See who can complete the list and se- 
cure results before dinner.’’ Children love 
to race with one another, or even with the 
dinner hour. 

It is a good plan to keep at hand little 
slips of paper to distribute to the primary 
children. It seems so much cleaner and nicer 
to them than the same old tablets in their 
own desks. One five-cent tablet cut into 
small pieces will suffice for use in the rural 
school for several weeks. 

Never neglect to collect and correct these 
little papers. You may be ravenously hun- 
gry, but a glance down the column will de- 
tect mistakes or perfection. A ‘‘C’”’ with 
crayola, and the deed is done. ‘The child’s 
heart beats a throb of joy and his soul sings 
a happy tune if, at the close of day, he may 
carry his little paper home to Mother. 

How proudly he displays his ‘‘Number 
Book’’ at home once a month! How he notes 
his own progress! How pleased his parents 
are when he shows several perfect lessons ! 
Why? He has ‘‘arrived.’’ He has begun 
to know how to study and think and memo 
rize advantageously. And you, Teacher” 
Was the work a burden”? I hear you saying, 
‘‘This is my work, my blessing, not my bane.’’ 


How I Made Eighth Grade Spelling Reviews Interesting 


ee |OW that the school day must 
be divided into many periods, 
in order to provide for the 
various new subjects taught 
at present, the time devoted 
to spelling has been greatly 
reduced. It would seem as though the writ- 
ers of the future will not be able to clothe 
their ideas in proper garb, but must always 
be hampered by the question, ‘‘Is that spelled 
correctly ?’’ 

We know that some children are good ‘‘au- 
ditory’’ spellers and shine in a spelling 
match, while others visualize and are expert 
only in written work. When the eighth grade 
vocabulary in the ‘‘Aldine Speller’’ had been 
duly covered I sought a way to relieve the 
monotony of review. A weekly spelling 
match was a source of enjoyment as each 
side kept careful records of its successive 
victories, and a monthly contest with some 
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other school brought increasing results in oral 
work; but composition work was full of mis- 
spelled words. Taking the words most often 
misspelled, both in written and oral work, 
and adding words from the Minimum List, as 
published by ‘‘The World’s Chronicle,’’ I 
wrote the story given here. 

Each day I dictated a paragraph of the 
story, which, being entirely new to the pu- 
pils, caused them to listen attentively, lest 
they lose a word and miss the story. In fact, 
they grew so fond of the story that they sug- 
gested I publish it. I have found that few 
children know how to take dictation, so the 
story served a triple purpose; it proved to be 
an exercise in dictation, punctuation, and 
spelling. 

At the close of the dictated paragraph we 
exchanged papers and the important words 
were spelled rapidly, while the pupils placed 
a line under the incorrect words. Pupers 


were returned, and calls given for pupils 
whose papers were perfect, or contained only 
one misspelled word, to stand, and it was a 
matter of pride if a number had not missed. 
All the papers were then handed to me, and 
a list of the troublesome words was placed 
on the board for the next day’s lesson. 

I endeavored to make ‘‘Mary’s’’ experi- 
ences interesting and somewhat humorous, 
and it was a real pleasure to me when the 
class, with pencils in hand and expectancy 
on their faces, followed her through famil- 
iar scenes in a day’s travel. 

So the story succeeded in arousing an in- 
terest in words as symbols of real life rather 
than dull characters only fit for mechanical 
drill. 

‘‘WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY’”’ 


Mary Brown resided in a fashionable sub- 
urb adjacent to Cincinnati, where her fath- 
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er’s financial prominence, their luxurious 
bungalow, and her charming personality made 
her very popular, 

Constant excitement and lack of appetite, 
aggravated by an attack of tonsilitis, threat- 
ened her with wervous prostration ; so one 
Wednesday she started in her automobile for 
the city to consult a specialist. 

Unusual trafic delayed their progress, but 
she finally arrived at the office of the distin- 
guished surgeon, who declared her symptoms 
were serious, Her mother expressed great 
anevlety lest paralysis deprive her of motion, 
but the physician said she was hysterical, and 
prescribed arsenic and quinine, with a lini- 
ment of camphor and ammonia, and recom- 
mended she procure spectacles from an oculist 
across the corridor, Another eminent doctor 
called in consultation 
that she was the victim of typhoid or malarial 
Her nenwralgia, he attributed to lack 


-ecpressed a belief 


fever, 
of nourishment and poor c/reulation, and pro- 
ceeded to treat her with electricity. Much 
benefited by the latter treatment, she sought 
the services of a dentistin the adjoining suite 
of offices. He permitted his other clients to 
wait while he extracted three of her molars, 
repacred a eavity, and trrigated an abscess at 
the root of a tooth, 

Negligence in obeying the laws of sanitation 
had brought horrifying resulls to Mary and 
she bitterly regretted her lack of vigilance. 
The anaesthetic administered by the assistant, 
was chloroform, which produced such nausea 
that her mother persuaded her to allow the 
chauffeur to assist her to the limousine which 
he had just brought from the garage, where 
he had been procuring a license, 

A messenger was dispatched on a_ bicycle 
with an invitation for her aunt and niece to 
meet them at a restaurant, notable for the 
excellence of its cuisine ; and then she and her 
mother visited the department stores of the 
city. 

A crisis in financial creumstances  pre- 
vented her from buying in her usual exrtrava- 
gant mode and she was discouraged over the 
eCONHOMY she was forced to practice in her pur- 
chases. Her vanity was flattered by compla- 
mentary v¢ ferences to her pe rsonal appearairice, 
and she had a prejudice for exceeding her 
allowance _ 

Ata clothier’s selected 
garments of style and quality. A 
sale furnished many feminine articlesof finery, 
lavishly decorated with anique designs in em- 
broidery and crochet. She much admired a 
milliner’s creation of huge proportions with 
of exorbitant price, but 


she VUPIOUS woolen 


remnant 


variegated foliage, 
her conscience bude her be sensible, conquer 
her desire for extraordinary raiment, and 
choose less COUSPICHOUS preces of He rchandise, 

At a jewelry counter, she concealed her 
envious regard of the diamond, turquoise, and 
sapphire trinkets, and with admirable dig- 
nity, announced her decision to continue her 
inspection When she had more leisure, 

Somewhat dissatisfied with the exhibition 
of miscellaneous floral souvenirs offered her, 
she bought a tropical palm, with a porcelain 
jardiniere, giving especial attention to the 
manner in which the gardener had it packed 
for transportation. 

Arriving at. the cabaret, her vigilant eye 


scrutinized the promiscuous crowd and soon 
observed her relationand chaperon accompanied 
by a singular individual of distinguished ap- 
pearance and extraordinary muscular devel- 


opment, An enormous mustache, partially 
concealed a mouth vindictive, cruel, and 
shrewd, 


Brilliant eyes, set obliquely, gave his coun- 
lenance a sinister aspect, the visage of aerim 
inal, whose identity demanded recognition. 
He acknowledged the introduction with a no 
liceable insolence, which Mary’s mother wholly 
ignored, and with infinite tact immediately 
summoned the waiter. Ividently an amateur, 
his grotesque, ebony face testified to his na- 
tionality. He proffered a menu and actually 
presumed to dictate a selection of the delicacies 
on the catalogue of victuals. Being severely 
reprimanded by the proprietor, the rascal apol- 
ogized and ceased to monopolize the attention 
of the numerous spectators, 

A more obliging servant appeared with their 
luncheon which consisted of cereals, fruits, a 


Jragment of substitute butter, cocoa, evaporated 


apricots, escalloped oysters, fricasseed fowl, sir- 
loin steak, salmon croquettes, potatoes, gelatin 
pudding, caramel pie, with meringue, and con- 
densed milk for their beverage. . 

During the meal a symphony orchestra ren- 
dered a variety of classical selections while Mr. 
Bragg discoursed on his aristocratic ancestors 
and their herote achievements. He allied him- 
self with the patriotic heroes of the Revolution, 
claiming he was a descendant of an eminent 
lawyer whose logical arguments were the sen- 
sation of that decade. He boasted of his ath- 
letic training in the gymnasium and claimed 
he had received a recommendation as super- 
visor in a military academy. In the course of 
his autobiography, he became confidential and 
referred to his present responsible position, 
that of expert accountant in the clerical divi- 
sion of a government chemical laboratory where 
no alien was allowed to intrude. 

He displayed accurate knowledge of physi- 
ology, anatomy, and hygiene and offered an opin- 
ions as to the violent and valueless remedies 
advised for the cure of chronic dyspepsia peri- 
fonitis, appendicitis, rheumatism, and kidney 
diseases. Being a graduate of a medical col- 
lege, he was able to explain the propagation of 
the bacteria of contagious and epidemic dis- 
eases—as measles, croup, and diphtheria. 
Hereditary consumption, he admitted, was in- 
curable, but he had an antidote for poison and 
acid guaranteed to relieve instantly. 

After his tedious conversation, Mary was 
impatient to view a parade of soldiers which 
passed by in battalions, The colonel of the regi- 
ment led the cavalry, and looked like a victori- 
ous statue in bronze, or sculptured marble, and 
Mary forgot she was /atigued in the intense 
excitement and under the influence of strains 
of martial music. 

At the matinee, a popular idol monopolized 
the attention of the audience. A despondent 
heroine, having planned an elopement, ex- 
hausted the gasoline in her motor just as her 
irascible old father, enraged at her misconduct 
and incredible behavior, arrived on the scene. 
With outrageous composure, she drove to the 
edge of a perpendicular precipice, when a hori- 
zontal branch forcibly prevented her suicide, 
but the jar precipitated her lover to a conven- 
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ient bowlder. The indignant parent proceeded 
to chastise his daughter for her disobedience, 
while the unconscious villain, suffering from 
cerebral hemorrhage and horribly mutilated, 
was borne in an ambulance to a hospital in the 
neighborhood, Swathed in bandages, the un- 
fortunate wreck regained consciousness, to find 
the repentant father had secured the services 
of a venerable priest to celebrate the legalized 
ceremonies of marriage with the radiant bride. 

At the entrance to the theatre, the party sep- 
arated, Mary and her mother stopping at the 
residence of her guardian, a famous attorney 
whose judicial career had been wneapectedly 
terminated by an accident which converted a 
vigorous and agile man into a partially par- 
alyzed and prematurely aged invalid, Instead 
of being irritable and despondent, his energies ** 
were expended in benevolent enterprises, and 
charitable institutions were endowed for scien- 
fific investigation at his expense. 

From him, they received the annual divi- 
dends on their investments in municipal bonds, 
receipts from mortgages, checks for their re- 
miltance from a commercial syndicate to which 
they belonged. Being executor of their estate, 
he furnished a report of their capital, expen- 
ditures, liabilities, and collections, and a com- 
plete inventory of stock. He paid the premi- 
ums on their dusurance policies, and his. sec- 
retary attended to their tenements and factory 
interests, At one time a politician of great 
popularity, he was liewtenant general and per- 


sonal counselor to the governor of the state, 


and had accepted the nomination for represen- 
tative to the legislature when his unfortunate 
yachting expedition was spoiled by the explosion 
of a boiler which ignited a reservoir of kerosene 
oil, and the entire party were badly injured, 
asaresult. The narration of the pitiful scenes 
incident to the catastrophe was often repeat- 
ed to Mary, for she was always an interested 
listener. 

Bidding adicu to her friend, she departed 
fora visit to an aerial camp. Crossing: the 
viaduct a huge locomotive hauling some ninely 
dilapidated freight cars blocked their way, 
but the caboose finally appeared and then van- 
ished down the steel road. A tall aviator was 
balancing his aeroplane with precision and 
skill and suddenly rose with perilous velocity 
above the chimneys of the community. 

A subordinate officer of courteous disposition 
explained the various appliances and inven- 
tions that distinguished the monoplanes from 
the hydroplanes. He lectured on the value of 
photography in the war and the new art of 
camouflage intended to deceive the enemy. 
Filled with a patriotism she had never experi- 
enced, she returned to her home, resolved on 
the conservation of energiesthat had been spent 
in frivolity on service, which is synonymous 
with duty, on sacrifice and discipline of self 
for her country. 

Her enthusiasm aroused a similar sentiment 
in her neighbors. The generous instincts of the 
younger generation promoted societies for the 
encouragement of thrift. A campaign for war 
revenues was instituted and the sympathy of 
the indifferent was awakened, Benefit con- 
certs, pageants, spectacular parades filled their 
war chest, while a fund was subscribed for or- 
phans and asylums in the devastated foreign 
lands ‘‘over there.”’ 
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TS This design 1s planned for children to trace and color trom 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted it may be mounted on ar appropriate mat, and taken 
home to be hung on the wall 

lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice faper, the completed 
design may be made into a Window Transparency Cut a 
cardboard frame as shown, and cover with two /2*3° and 
tno 124%3° Strips of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 
the center and mitred at the corners fount the colored 


tracing in the frame before pasting the folds over on the 
bach of the frame. 
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Teaching the France of To-Day 


BY NELLIE 8B. 


PA BELLE France! Poor 
France! Rich France! Beau- 
tiful in her ideals, in the love 
of her people, in the unity of 
her high purpose, in the pa- 
triotism of her citizens. Poor 
in her devastated villages, her destroyed in- 
dustries, her wasted fields. Rich in the loy- 
alty and the courage of her people. The slo- 
gan, ‘“lhey shall not pass,’’ and the bravery 
and heroism of her men, who in the face of 
overwhelming odds kept back the hordes of 
Huns, will forever in the eyes of the world 
put an indelible stamp on the character of 








the French people, 

The teacher who gives her pupils for their 
ideal of the country and its citizens, the time- 
worn sentence, ‘“lhe French area gay, light- 
hearted people, and their capital, Paris, is 
the center of art and fashion,’’ is criminally 
negligent orignorant. Thespirit of the great 
city during the war, and the grim determi- 
nation of purpose, the dogyved tenacity of 
will, the superb strength and mighty cour- 
ave of the people have given the world anew 
appreciation of the French nation and a 
higher ideal of courage and patriotism which 
will be forever a beacon of light to all the 
nations of the world. 

When men are fighting for loved ones, 
home, and country, then their real character 
nations to see. ‘To 
their 


is blazoned forth for all 

appreciate the French at 

heroism in the great war must be recognized. 
“The map of each continent occupies a 


their best, 


page in my geography, therefore all the con- 
tinents are about the same size.’’ Whatare 
you doing to correct this wrong but appar- 
ently logieal reasoning on the part of your 
pupils? Let them find in the appendix of 
their textbooks the areas of the various con- 
tinents and compare them in size. Lead them 
to see that if Asia were made as large as it 
really is in comparison with Europe, it would 
occupy five pages instead of one. This would 
necessitate a folding map or a book of enor- 
mous size. Lead the pupils to realize the im- 
portance of studying the scale to which the 
maps are drawn. Let them discover that, 
whereas in Asia an inch represents 800 
miles, on the map of Europe it represents 470 
miles. 

If France is the country under discussion, 
let the class find, by means of the scale, its 
length from east to west and from north to 
south. With Chicago as a center, find out 
how far these distances extend on the map 
of the United States. What is the area of 
France? What state or states compare with 
it in size? What is its population as given 
in the appendix of your textbook? How does 
this compare with that of the United States ? 
How many people on the average live on a 
square mile? What is the population per 
square mile in the United States? If the 
United States were peopled as densely as 
I‘rance is, how many people would it contain? 
How many times our present population is 


this? What fraction of the population of the 
world is it? Work similar to the above is 
valuable not only in the geography recitation, 
suggesting certain contrasts and conditions 
of life that must result, but it furnishes also 
practical problems for the arithmetic lesson. 
One-half of the French people are farmers. 
Considering the area and population, what 
must be true of the French farms as compared 
with our own? If the people are to geta 
living from the soil, what must be true of 
the method of farming? Here is a good op- 
portunity to teach something of the thrift 
and industry of the French and, by contrast, 
the wastefulness and extravagance of the 
Americans. ‘The United States is the great- 
est wheat-producing nation of the world, yet 
the French on their smaller farms average 
19-|- bushels to an acre against our 14}. 
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We produced in 1917, 650,000,000 bushels 
on the forty-five of more million acres de- 
voted to the crop. If we had raised our av- 
erage production to that of the French, add- 
ing five bushels more to each acre, it would 
have increased our total product more than 
225,000,000 bushels, or more than a third of 
our entire output. 

The Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington is always willing and glad to furnish 
teachers with up-to-date statistics. This data 
is necessary to the work of teachers, espe- 
cially those teaching in the upper grades. 

Crop comparisons of the different countries 
will prove to be interesting work for the 
pupils. It will stimulate their pride as they 
note the superiority of their own country. In 
other cases it will prevent that false patri- 
otism which consists in thinking that the 
United States is bigger and better in every 
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way than any other nation onearth. Sucha 
patriotism does more harm than good. When 
a person or a nation has reached the point 
where it thinks itself perfect in every re- 
spect, there is no room for further growth, no 
stimulant for development. If progress is to 
be sure and steady, neither a person nor a 
nation should ever reach its ideal. ‘‘Hitch 
your wagon toastar’’ is more practical than 
it sounds. 

Where other nations excel our own in 
thrift, in production, in skill, or in any other’ 
way, itis well for our pupils to know it, and 
to go out into life with the idea that a defi- 
nite duty, a special work lies ahead of them; 
that it is for them to lead their country to- 


ward higher and ever higher goals. Our 
country is glorious—-fine—-rich—vood. But 


what sort of citizens will our boys and girls 
make if they do not go out of our hands be- 
lieving, and inspired by the belief, that it is 
their work to make her finer, richer, better, 
and more glorious than she has ever been 
before ? 

Between what parallels of latitude does 
the country of France lie? Where do these 
parallels cross the United States’ From its 
position we should expect the climate of 
France to resemble that of the northern 
United States, but which part? Maine on the 
east, Minnesota in the center or Washington 
in the west? The climate of these states is 
quite different. Which one does France most 
resemble in its relation to the continental 
mass, to the ocean, to the prevailing winds, 
to the ocean currents ? 

Which boundaries of France are of water? 
Which are of land?) What near neighbor has 
she across the English Channel? How far 
away is the coast of England at its nearest 
point to France? What water separates the 
two countries at this point? Do not have the 
children find these boundaries of France and 
memorize as words only. ‘l'ry to have them 
think of them as the waters across which the 
English soldiers came to fight on French soil, 
across which millions of tons of coal, iron, 
ammunition, and food supplies came in count- 
less ships. Lead them to appreciate the mag- 
nificent work of the English navy in penning 
up the German fleet in the North Sea and 
keeping open the lines of communication. 
Germany would have won the war before the 
entrance of the United States into it had her 
fleet been at liberty on the open seas. 

A constant stream of vessels crossed and 
recrossed the English Channel during the war. 
Aviators flew over it. Plans have been com- 
pleted to tunnel it, and by this method to 
bring the countries bordering it into even 
closer communication. 

What water touches France on the west’? 
What are some of the ports on this coast of 
France? At which one did President Wilson 
land? In what province is this seaport? Can 
you find any pictures of Brittany and Breton 
peasants? Any fishing scenes to illustrate 
theimportance of that occupation on this coast 
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of France? From Brest, President 
Wilson went directly to Paris. Use 
the scale of your map and find the 
distance between the two cities. 
Estimate- how long it would take 
him to make the trip. Name the 
port on the Seine River with which 
much of the commerce from the 
United States is carried on. Why 
has this city, a river port, become 
of such importance? The largest 
seaport of France is on the Mediter- 
ranean. Whatis:it? With what 
countries would most of its com- 
merce be carried on? What colony 
of France is on the other shore of 
the Mediterranean south of Mar- 
seilles? What products are exported 
in large quantities ‘from this colony to 
France by way of Marseilles? Much of the 
great trade of France is carried on with east- 
ern countries, Japan, China, the East Indies, 
and with her possessions in northern Africa 
by way of Marseilles. This port controls the 
trade with these countries as Calais does with 
England, Bordeaux with South America, and 
Havre with the United States. 

Into Marseilles each year come enormous 
quantities of raw silk from Japan and China. 
This is sent up the Rhone Valley to Lyons, 
that greatest of silk manufacturing centers. 
Seeds, nuts, and vegetable oils are also im- 
ported into Marseilles in enormous quantities. 
Many of these are brought from Africa where 
oilseeds and nuts are important products. 
Perhaps you have never thought of the dif- 
ference between the United States and Eu- 
ropean countries in their use of oils and fats. 
We are the only nation in the world which 
uses in such large quantities animal fats 
and oils for food. European countries make a 
much more common use of various vegetable 
oils and fats, which are much cheaper. Cot- 
tonseed oil is now a very important export 
from the United States, but for many years 
the cotton seeds were considered waste prod- 
uct, or at best useful only for cattle food or 
fuel. To-day we produce nearly five million 
tons of cotton seed from which a billion and 
a half pounds of oil are made. Millions of 
gallons of this oil are shipped to European 
countries. 

Olive oil has long been an important prod- 
uct of Southern Europe, but olive oil is too 
expensive for general use among the peas- 
ants. Marseilles is the largest oilseed- and 
nut-importing city in the world. More than 
half a million tons of oils, seeds, and nuts 
are imported each year. In normal years we 
send to this one European city more than 
twenty thousand tons of cottonseed oil. 

France is fortunate in having a water 
boundary on three sides. England controls 
the Strait of Gibraltar, the key to the Medi- 
terranean on thesouth. Point to this strong- 
hold. She cannot keep French vessels, how- 
ever, from passing between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic Ocean as canals connect 
the rivers flowing into these two bodies of 
water. What is the chief river flowing into 
the Mediterranean? Intothe Atlantic? Into 
the English Channel? Find on your map or 
in an atlas the canal which connects the Ga- 
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Historic Sedan, Captured by the American Troops 


ronne River with the Mediterranean Sea; the 
Rhone and the Rhine. Name the nations vi- 
tally interested in the commerce of the Rhine. 

A map showing the farthest advance of 
the Germans may be hung in the schoolroom 
or drawn on the blackboard. Let the pupils 
notice the area occupied by theenemy. How 
near to Paris did the Germans come? Roughly 
speaking, about a seventh of tne total area 
of I'rance has, at one time or another during 
the last four and a half years, been occupied 
by the Germans. How many square miles 
does this area include? With which one of 
the United States does it compare in size? 
Let the pupils look up in a cyclopaedia the 
cities of Lille, Roubaix, Lens, Mons, and 
other places in the occupied part of France, 
note the industries carried on, and draw their 
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chiefly from England, of 20,000,000 
tons annually. During the war, 
with the chief coal producing part of 
the country in the hands of the 
Germans, France produced Jess than 
half her normal output. 
of transportation difficulties and 
the increased use of coal in that 
country for war purposes, less than 
usual was brought across the Chan 
nel from Envland. Imagine the 
cold houses, the consequent suffer- 
ing, and the sickness all over 
France. Little has been said about 
this, however, for, in the light of 
greater troubles, the French people 
made nocomplaint. Their industries 
suffered tremendously and mate- 
rial for war munitions was a constant prob- 
lem. At the same time the Germans reaped 
a great advantage by controlling the mines 
and factories and manufacturing equipment 
of northern France. 

The drainage of France has affected to a 
great degree her industries and commerce 


Because 
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and has figured conspicuously in the carrying 
on of the war. Many navigable rivers rise 


near together on the Central Plateau. 'T! 
fact made it easy to connect their upper 
waters by canals. From the Plateau the 
streams flow in all directions, some to the 
east to join the Rhine, thus giving France a) 
outlet to Germany and northern waters ; some 
to the south, thus opening up the Medite) 
ranean to French interior trade; some co 

nect with the western ocean and the coun 














The Louvre, Paris 


conclusions us to the suffering of the French 
people because of the deprivation of these 
necessary materials. 

Figures in themselves are usually not very 
interesting to children, but read into them 
the connection with the occupations of the 
people and they become startlingly alive. In 
normal times France produces about 40,000, - 
000 tons of coal and consumes about 60,000, - 
000 tons, making necessary the importation, 


tries bordering on it, and some flow nort 
ward toward the Channel! ports. 
Many small rivers whose names have br 


come familiar during the war flow westward 
toward the Seine, and some on the other side 
of the watershed find their way eastward to- 
ward the Rhine. For four long years the 
valleys of all these streams in northeaster 
France and in Belgium were the highways of 
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ARBOR DAY POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed cop- 
ies of these outlines may be given to children 
to trace, color, cut, and mount. The fair- 
haired boy wears a white suit, and hat, and 
white socks with red trimming. His water- 
ing-pot is black with red and green decora- 
tions. The girl’s dress is white plaided with 
black lines. Her shoes are black. Her hair- 
ribbon, collars, cuffs, and tie are red. The 
hat is white, and is faced and trimmed with 
red. The roots of the trees are wrapped in 
brown burlap. Mount as illustrated, using a 
strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 14% by 36 
inches. The lawn is represented by a strip 
of green paper 64 by 36 inches, the upper 
edge torn unevenly. Outline heavily after 
painting. 


























POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs, Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks, It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns, Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents, 
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Plays and Singing Games for March 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 


THE SEVENTH OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS 


to get out-of-doors to play as 
soon as the ground is dry 
enough. Where there is a hard 
dirt court or a cement court 
they may get out much earlier 
than where they have to play in an open field 
that thaws slowly from being frozen during 
the winter. Very active games are the best, 
since by this activity the blood is kept in cir- 
culation and the children will be warm. Va- 
rious forms of ‘‘taug’’ have proved valuable 
at this season. 





CROSS TAG 

As in the common form of tag, one child 
is ‘‘it’’? and tries to catch some other child. 
If he starts after A, he must continue to chase 
A until a third child, B, runs between A and 
the child who is ‘‘it.’’ Then the one who is 
‘*it’’ chases B, and any other child, C, may 
cross between them. ‘This is continued until 
some one is tagged, when the chasing is re- 
versed, the one being tagged pursuing the 
one who tagged him. Many opportunities 
are given for good dodging and skilful cross- 
ing. 

PARTNER TAG 

In this form of ‘‘tag’’ each child has a 
partner. These parjners link elbows and 
must keep together until a third child joins 
on either one side or the other. There are 
two extra children, one ‘‘it’’ and the other 
being chased. For the one who is being 


chased to be safe, he must link elbows with 
one child of any group, whereupon the child 
on the other side of the couple must imme- 
diately run away, since he is now the one to 
be chased. 


He continues to be chased until 











Herr Slap Jack 


‘*When they meet on the other side they execute some action decided upon 
(Here they are shaking hands. ) 


beforehand.’’ 


he has linked elbows with some couple. These 
couples are scattered about the playground 
and may stand still or may run to the assist- 
ance of the one being chased, or, if one 
child has been ‘‘it’’ for some length of time, 
may make it harder for the one being chased 
to save herself. In this way the children 








may learn to judge quickly the best play to 
make. As in all forms of chasing games, 
when one child is tagged the chasing is 
reversed. 


CHINESE TAG 


This is the simplest form of ‘‘tag’’ with 
one variation. When a child is tagged he 
must ‘keep his hand on the spot where he 
was tagged until he is successful in tagging 
some one else. This necessitates hopping on 
one foot often, or bending over to touch one’s 
knee; or perhaps it will mean only keeping 
a hand on the head. 

HOP SCOTCH 

The children should be divided into small 
groups so that their turns 
may come around frequently. 
There will be a diagram for 
each group. ‘The first child 
to take his 
turn tosses 
19 a small flat 
stone into 
the space 
marked 1. 
7 He then 
hops in 
after it, 
landing on 
one foot, 
picks up 
the stone, 
turns with 
a hop, and 
hops outagain. If he does 
this successfully, without putting a second 
foot on the ground or without touching a line, 
he may toss the stone into the space marked 
2. He hops into space 1 on 
one foot then hops, landing 
with her right foot in space 
2 and his left foot in space 3, 
picks up the stone, turns, 
reversing the position of feet, 
hops into space 1, landing on 
one foot, and hops out. If 
this has been successful he 
may try for space 3 in the 
samemanner. When he tries 
for space 4 he lands in space 
1 with one foot, in space 2 
and in space 3 with one foot 
in each space, and in space 4 
with one foot. Wherever 
one space goes across the 
whole diagram only one foot 
is used; where two spaces 
are beside each other, one 
foot is put into each space. 
When an error is made the next child takes 
his turn. When the second turns come around 
each child continues from the last space where 
he was successful. The child finishing space 
10 first wins. 

Following are two games of skill for the 
little children. In both games the cirele 
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should be small enough to allow each child 
to have a turn within a reasonable length of 
time. 


GARDENER AND THE SCAMP 


The children stand inasingle circle. One 
child is a gardener planting seed in his gar- 
den. Another child is a scamp who follows 
the gardener, working mischief. When the 
gardener discovers the scamp he asks, ‘‘What 
are you doing in my garden?’’ The scamp 
answers, ‘‘Following you.’’ The gardener 
then asks, ‘‘Who let you in?’’ When the 
scamp answers, ‘‘No one,’’ the gardener 
chases him and must follow wherever the 
scamp leads. He must also imitate every 





Jolly is the Miller 
‘The right steps forward and the left steps back.’ 


action of the seamp. The children forming 
the ring hold their hands high so that the 
scamp may go in and out. When the scamp 
is caught he becomes the gardener and the 
gardener chooses another child to be the 
scamp. If the gardener fails to catch the 
scamp within a certain length of time he 
must take his place in the ring, and the seamp 
has the privilege of choosing another gar- 
dener. 
HERR SLAP JACK 


The children stand in a single circle. One 
child on the outside runs around and tags 
some other child. They run in opposite di- 


Jolly is the Miller 
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rections around the circle and when 
they meet on the other side, they 
execute some action decided upon 
beforehand, such as bowing, shak- 
ing hands, saluting, ete. Each then 
continues in the direction in which 
he started. The one who first reaches 
the space in the circle left by the 
child who was tagged is safe. The 
other one starts around the circle to 
tag another. The feats should be 
varied and full of activity. 

_ Singing games are always en- 
joyed, and they seem especially ap- 
propriate for the spring. 


JOLLY IS THE MILLER 


The children stand in a double 
circle, all facing in one direction. There is 
an extra child in the center who is the miller. 
The children in the circle skip around while 
they all sing: 





Jolly is the miller who lives by the mill, 

The wheel goes round with a right good will; 
One hand in the hopper and the other in the sack, 
The right steps forward and the left steps back. 


When they sing the last line the right hand 
child of each couple steps forward and the 
left hand child steps backward, each taking 





A-Hunting We Will Go 
“‘The head couple takes four slides toward the foot.’’ 


' A-Hunting We Will Go 
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anew partner. While this change 
is being made the miller tries to 
catch some child who will be his 
partner. The child now left with- 
out a partner is the new miller. 
A-HUNTING WE WILL GO 
The children stand in two paralle! 
They play 
the lines 


lines, facing each other. 
that the space between 
is the forest where they are going 
to hunt. 





One couple hunts at a 


time. The head couple takes four 
slides toward the foot and four 
slides back; they then separate, 


each going down in back of his own 

line to the foot, where he takes his 
place. The story is that they hunt in one 
direction and because they find nothing, they 
hunt in another, and then find a little fox. 
While each couple is hunting the rest take 
little side steps toward the head, and clap in 
rhythm during the first half of the verse. 
They stand still during the second half. 


Oh, a-hunting we will go, 

A-hunting we will go, 

We ’ll catch a little fox and put him in a box, 
And never let him go. 


Some Helps in Teaching Upper Grade Penmanship 


The Intelligent Grading of Handwriting 


BY MARY R. BARNETTE, 


HAT some adequate standard 
| or goal be devised for the in- 
telligent gradation of hand- 
writing has represented along 





world. The day is at hand 
in which thinking teachers demand stand- 
ards for the measurement of the educational 
product. Until within recent months grad- 
ing penmanship has been a matter for vague 
speculation among educators. The problem 
lies in the fact that the fundamental princi- 
ples which underlie the solution have not 
been considered at all. Only a few trained 
experts have understood exactly what should 
enter into their computations when deter- 
mining grades on handwritng. Obviousiy, 
these are the only persons competent to con- 
struct satisfactory standards. 

Many scales for the evaluation of efficiency 
in handwriting have been devised, but most 
of them are valueless because they do not 
take cognizance of the most essential things 
connected with this particular teaching proc- 
ess. For example, they put the whole em- 
phasis on the finished product, grading only 
on form, thus ignoring entirely the develop- 
mental process, which is by far the more im- 
portant of thetwo. Therefore, proper meas- 
uring scales ‘‘conform to and confirm the 
educational doctrine that the child should be 
instructed in the light of its immediate limi- 
tations and needs, and not that of remote 
adult capacity, which is the result of train- 
ing and growth.’’ 

A scale which grades form only, leaving 


out the value of rhythm in motor develop- 
ment, the importance of healthful posture, 
and the value of the speed element, is funda- 
mentally wrong. A standard of this kind 
places more value on finger movement writ- 
ing than on the specimens of those pupils 
who have mastered the basic principles of 
good writing. 

The vital question is, Should we allow and 
encourage children in the primary grades to 
develop wrong habits which will make satis- 
factory writing impossible in the upper 
grades, in order that they may grade high in 
letter formation and meet present require- 
ments? Or, Shall we develop in the early 
grades those habits which will lay the foun- 
dation for efficient writing in the advanced 
grades, evenif it be at the expense of form? 
It would seem that the latter were the more 
logical and economical policy. Thus, that 
training process developing a writing habit 
which meets present demands and at the 
same time provides for future necessities is 
the only safe and sane one. Thesame meth- 
ods are necessary to meet both of these needs. 
The trouble, however, is that faulty meth- 
ods of instruction in penmanship are not no- 
ticeable until the student reaches maturity. 
An extreme, though familiar illustration of 
this truth, is to be found in neurosis, or writ- 
er’s cramp, contracted by those who use a 
cramped finger movement. This disease is 
practically unknown among thuse who em- 
ploy arm or muscular movement in all their 
writing. 

From a utilitarian and practical point of 


Teacher of Penmanship, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, and University of Virginia Summer Schoot 


view, then, we should know the elements en- 
tering into good writing, as well asthe most 
economical and intelligent methods of rec- 
ognizing and measuring it. 

THE OBJECT OF GRADING 

There are several well-defined objectives 
to be kept in view when grading penman- 
ship. The first is toacquaint the pupil with 
his strong and weak points, and the second 
to determine the pupil’s fitness for the next 
grade. A third objective is that grading 
serves to spur the pupil on to higher attain- 
ments, while at the same time, it supplies 
a criterion by which we may judge whether 
the pupil is making progress or not. 

No mechanical device, however perfect, is 
entirely adequate for grading purposes. 
Since so much allowance, in any case, wil! 
have to be made for individual variation and 
force of circumstances, the teacher’s judg- 
ment, aided by a skilled hand and trained 
eye, will be her best guide. However, for 
the inexperienced, it cannot be denied that 
the scale is invaluable in helping to form 
some tangible notion of the method of arriv- 
ing ata just and equitable gradation of a 
pupil’s writing. 

Measuring writing according to the best 
standards isin reality a simple process, It 
can best be accomplished by grading upon 
the essentials, such as position, movement, 
speed, and form. All these should enter into 
the calculation, because good writing is a 
composite of them all. Grading upon form 
alone encourages drawing, while grading 
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only on movement puts a premium on scrib- 
bling. The best and only true way is to 
value each element and average the results. 
THE ESSENTIALS OF GOOD WRITING 

Present day standards demand that writ- 
shall embody legibility, rapidity, ease, 
The first requisite is, of 

Writing need not neces- 
accurate, for it can be 
sightly and highly legible, and yet be far 
from perfect. Next, it should be executed 
at as high arate of speed as is consistent with 
legibility. Then the pupil should be able to 
write automatically and with ease for hours, 
thus conserving his energy and preventing 
undue Lastly, it should possess the 
quality of endurance. To devélop writing of 
this sort will necessitate an infinite amount 
of intelligently directed practice and, drill. 


ing’ 
and endurance. 

legibility. 
be extremely 


course, 


sarily 


fatigue. 


This should be continued until rhythmic 
movement and good form have become in- 
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should have deducted from ten to fifty points. 
If he persists in using finger movement, rate 
him zero, 
MEASURING POSITION 

Since, in arm movement writing, correct 
position is of vital importance and that there 
can be no good writing without it, the pupil 
should be graded closely in this particular 
and be made to realize that correct position 
is, at all times, absolutely essential both as 
regards health and efficiency. During the 
plastic years, poor bodily posture is apt to 
cause maladjustment of the bones and com- 
pression of the internal organs, thus crip- 
pling their ability to function normally. 
Good position is a habit built up only by 
strict adherence to correct principles. Per- 
fect seating arrangements do not necessarily 
insure it. Once acquired, slovenly and 
slouchy habits will be difficult to overcome. 
Use preventive measures by paying’ strict at- 
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Specimens of Penmanship Representing Everyday Work of Upper Grade Pupils 


corporated in the pupils’ mental and physical 
organisms. 

Since good writing, then, isa composite of 
position, movement, speed, and form, no just 
and intelligent scheme of gradation is ade- 
quate which fails to consider all of these 
four essentials. 

The teacher should take as a basis for 
grading one hundred points each for position, 
movement, speed, and form, then add the 
four units and divide by four, to find the av- 
erage grade, 

MEASURING MOVEMENTS 

Since easy rhythmic muscular movement 
is the basis of all good writing, this element 
should have first consideration in any system 
for evaluating the penmanship of pupils. 

If the pupil writes with arhythmice, easy, 
elastic, and continuous movement, he should 
be rated one hundred points on movement. 
On the other hand, if his movement is jerky, 
erratic, and uncontrolled, he 


spasmodic, 


tention to proper posture in the earlier 
grades. 

Every member of the body should be prop- 
erly adjusted before the penmanship drill 
begins. Deduct from two to ten per cent for 
any deviation from accepted rules, or even 
fifty or more if the position is very poor, 
For example, if the pupil turns his hand over 
on the side or lets the wrist drag, he should 
have deducted ten or fifteen points.. Show 
the student that by letting the wrist drag, a 
weight is thrown in front of the forearm 
muscle impeding the flow of the movement 
and thereby preventing freedom and ease of 
execution. 

If a pupil sits habitually in an unhealthful 
position while doing his work in correlation 
with the other subjects, his grade should be 
lowered considerably. After all, the impor- 
tant point in teaching penmanship is to pre- 
pare pupils to do their informal written work 
well with muscular movement, and if our 
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teaching does not ‘‘carry over’’ to this ex- 
tent, it is neutralized if not wholly lost. 


SPEED GRADATION 


The gradation of speed is comparatively 
easy. There is, of course, a standard rate 
for each grade which should be approximately 
as follows: first grade, sixty letters per min- 
ute; second, sixty; third, sixty-eight; 
fourth, seventy-two; fifth, seventy-eight; 
sixth, eighty-three ; seventh, ninety ; eighth, 
ninety; and ninth, from ninety to one hun- 
dred. The same standard of speed and ac- 
curacy of letter formation for all grades alike 
is fundamentally an error. The child is not 
capable of the muscular control exercised by 
the adult, but steadily increases his strength 
in this particular as he passes from grade to 
grade. Ifapupil usesa slow, cramped finger 
motion thereby failing to reach the standard 
speed for his grade, he will naturally be rated 
low. Neither should excessive speed be 
countenanced, for this is detrimental to legi- 
bility. 

MEASURING FORM 


Too much stress should not be placed upon 
form during the development process. Good 
form is the end sought, and not the means, 
and since it can only be reached by following 
out certain laws, it should receive least em- 
phasis during the learning process. 

In grading form, the following units 
should be considered: uniformity of height, 
slant, spacing, size, alinement. One or two 
points each should be deducted for faults of 
individual letters. For example, if the l has 
a blind loop, if the e is closed, if the top of 
small ¢ contains a loop instead of a retrace, 
and if the top of m is too angular, deduct at 
least one point for each gross error in form 
technique. 

To show pupils that you appreciate their 
efforts and sympathize with them, add from 
two to five per cent to their grades for spe- 
cial effort and neatness. 

Pupils should be graded at least once a 
month on the above four essentials, and the 
specimens filed for future comparison. 

When the teacher is ready to test the writ- 
ing ability of her class, she will assign them 
some exercise. Then, as they write, she, 
with pad in hand, will pass quietly about the 


- room, grading them on position and move- 


ment. Next, with watch in hand, have them 
write from memory for three minutes some 
selected passage; collect the specimens and 
compare them with the writing on the scale 
for that particular grade. 

If, for example, a pupil in the eighth grade 
writes sixty letters in a minute, instead of 
ninety, calculate his average by finding sixty- 
ninetieths of one hundred, which will give 
him sixty-seven on speed. 

Next average the grades on the four es- 
sential points. Then the papers are passed 
back to the pupils, who know at once where 
their weakness lies. 

If a student is weak on movement, the 
teacher will cooperate with him in getting 
better movement, or if his form is poor, she 
will assist him to visualize more intelligently 
and carefully. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Jointed Rooster Toy 


Younger pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who can use a jig saw may cut them from thin pieces of 
wood. Color the parts black which are shown so. The comb and wattles are red, the eye, beak, and legs are orange. Mount as shown, using small 
roundheaded brass paperfasteners or bits of knotted cord at the joints in the paper toy and roundheaded screws, with the parts not too tightly 

screwed together, for the wooden toy. F 
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. cannot fully appreciate the 
ode ‘*“lo a Waterfowl’’ with- 
out knowing something of the 
life of the author and the cir- 
cumstances under which the 
poem was written. We may 
remember that Bryant was the first Amer- 
ican poet to show that American poetry had 
a distinctive flavor of its own. He supplanted 
the primrose of England with the fringed 
gentian of America, and the skylark and the 
nightingale with the bobolink and the water- 
fowl. 

As an introductory study of the poem, 
consult any good biography of Bryant for 
the main facts of the poet’s lifeand secure | 
pictures of the author and his home. Ex- | 
cellent articles are to be found in the 
‘‘Century Magazine,’’ 1:716 and 64:843-4; | 
the Morse portrait of Bryant, ‘‘Bookman’’ 
37:22; and the Bryant statue, ‘‘Outlook’’ 
99 =556. 

SUMMARY OF THE POET’S LIFE 
I. Birth 

Nov. 3, 1794 (when Washington was 
President), in Cummington, Mass. 








Il. Parentage— | 
1. His parents were sturdy New Eneg- 
landers, strict and methodical. 

2. Welleducated ;, hada library of sev- | 
eral hundred volumes. 
3. Father was the village doctor. 
Il. Boyhood— 
1. Was very precocious as a child; knew 
the letters of the alphabet at sixteen | 





months, 
Sent to school at the age of four. 

3. Read Latin at ten. 

4. Translated the first chapter of Job 
into poetry at ten, 

5. Wrote a political satire on Jefferson 
at thirteen, published under ‘*By a Youth 
of ‘Thirteen, ”’ 

6. Wrote a satire on Napoleon atseven-_ | 
teen, 
7. Mastered four years of Greek in six 

months. Could then read any of the old 
Greek books at sight and knew his Greek 
‘Testament by heart. 

&%. Prayed to become a great poet. 

9. Lived a quiet life, but each day dis- 
covered something new in the world about 


® him. 
‘ 10. Fond of reading. , 
11. Encouraged by his father to write 
verses, 


12. Wrote ‘‘Thanatopsis’’ at seventeen. 

Dr. Bryant, finding the poem in a pigeon- 

hole of a desk, took it to the office of a mag- 

| azine editor in Boston, One of the editors 

f remarked, ‘‘No one on this side of the At- 
lantie is capable of writing such verse. ’’ 


LV. Hducation— 

1. Taught largely by his father. 

2. Attended local schools. 

3. Entered Williams College at sixteen. 
Staved only two vears. 





4, Planned to go to Yale, but the plan 
proved too expensive. 

5. Was never graduated, 

6. Studied law. 

7. Was admitted to the bar, but did not 
like the profession. 
V. Professional Career— 

1. Practiced law several years. (a) at 
Plainfield; (b) Great Barrington. 

2. Went to New York as a magazine re- 
viewer in 1825. 

3. Passed from one journalistic position to 
another until he was editor-in-chief of the 








TO A WATERFOWL 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ? 


There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 
Thou ’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


‘*Evening Post. ’’ 

4. The ‘‘Evening Post’’ became known in 
publie affairs as the great exponent of hon- 
esty, sincerity, and justice. 

5. Devoted a great part of his time to lit- 
erary work. A vigorous writer. 

6. Translated the Iliad and the Odyssey 
after he was seventy. 

7. A popular lecturer; delivered many 
orations. 

8. Lived in New York 1825-1878, spending 
most of the last years of his life at ‘‘Cedar- 
mere,’’ his country estate at Roslyn, Long 
Island. 

VI. Characteristics— 

1. Stern and rugged. 

2. Reserved ; did not make friends readily. 

3. Painstaking and critical. 

4. Very exact and systematic. 

5. Carefully revised all manuscrints. 

















Teaching Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl” 


BY MABEL M. RICHARDS, State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 


6. Insisted upon good diction in newspapers. 
7. Intense in convictions. 
8. Tireless in work. 
9. Governed by ideals and lofty thoughts. 
10. Strict in mode of living. 
11. Regarded health as a moral obligation : 
a. Took daily walks. 
b. Exercised with Indian clubs. 
ce. Took early morning baths. 
d. Almost a vegetarian. 
e. Scrupulously clean. 
12. Frugal. 
13. Contemplative. 

14. Strong of will. 

15. Loved Nature and was moved by 
her charms. 

16. Had a strong temper when aroused. 
17. Personal appearance in later life: 
a. Long gray hair and beard. 

b. Shaggy brows. 
c. Deep set eyes. 
d. Venerable. 

(This is invariably the picture we have 
of him. We seldom see pictures of him 
in his early youth or manhood. ) 

18. More practical than most poets. 
VII. Contemporary Authors— 

1. Cooper. 

2. Irving. 

38. Hawthorne. 

4, Whittier. 

5. Emerson. 

6. Poe. 

Contrast Bryant’s life with some of his 
contemporaries. 

VIII. Last Years— 

1. Spent at ‘‘Cedarmere.’’ 

2. Translated Odyssey and Iliad. 

3. Later poems no finer than his very 
early ones. 

4, Celebration of his seventieth birth- 
day. 

5. On his eightieth birthday he was 
presented with a large silver vase—now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York —exquisitely designed with 
symbols of his descriptions: ‘‘A fretwork 


~ 


of apple blossoms is over it all;.the fringed 


gentian blooms against it; beneath a medal- 
lion of the poet skims the waterfowl; and 


tilted among the reeds of the handles, the 


bobolink is trilling its silver song.’’ 


STUDY OF THE POEM 
From the foregoing biography, we note 


that Bryant was a lawyer, an author, a lec- 


turer, and an editor. We shall study him as 


a poet, but the strange fact is that the poem 
was written as he was beginning his profes- 
sional career asalawyer. Let us look at the 
circumstances. In 1816, he had secured a 
license to practice law and he journeyed on 


foot to Plainfield to look for a place to open 


an office. He felt ‘‘very forlorn and deso- 


late,’’ and the world seemed big and cold. 


He paused on his way to contemplate the 
beauty of the sunset, and while he stood there 


(Continned on nage Rn 
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and you look so happy now. Tell me, where 
have you been, and what did you find?”’ 

‘“‘T’ve been here all the time,’’ answered Hip- 
pity Hop. ‘See what a lot of the yard I’ve 
spaded up! Won’t Daddy Rabbity Bun be sur- 
prised? We can plant the garden whenever we 
want to now. It’s been great fun. I like it out 
here in the fresh air and sunshine.’”’ 

‘I believe you did find the Good Times place,”’ 
declared Flip Flop. ‘‘I wish I’d stayed at home 
and helped you. It seems as if you don’t find 
good times when you look for them.”’ 

‘“Maybe that’s so,’’ said Hippity Hop. ‘I 
did n’t stir out of the yard looking for my good 
time, butthereit was! But, Flip Flop, spading 
makes you as hungry as anything! Let’s see 
if supper ’s ready.”’ 
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The Good Times Place 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 


¢¢] ’m so tired of staying at home,” said Flip 

Flop to her brother Hippity Hop, one after- 
noon. “It’s very dull. You dig, dig, all the 
time and you have n’t spoken to me for half an 
hour.”’ 

Hippity Hop rested on his spade. 

“But I’m so busy, Flip Flop,”’ he explained, 
‘vetting ready for my garden.”’ 

“Well, I’d like to have some fun,” Flip Flop 
went on. “Do you suppose there’s a place 
somewhere all crowded full of good times, and 
if we could find it, we might take out as many 
as we liked?’’ 

Hippity Hop did n’t reply. He had begun to 
dig again. 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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The Blue Pencil in Education 







INE day, when I was about the 
rae! 22¢ of a high school sopho- 
PA aa é 4 more, my brother and I drove 

seh ‘of #| over hill and dale to the one- 
tthe room school in the backwoods 

<a. where I was to acquire my 
first experience as a teacher. Iam glad that 
that winter lies behind me; it was not always 
easy, but it was an education. The pupils 
were sometimes on the active side of the 
verb ‘‘toteach’’ and taught me a few lessons 
quite thoroughly. One of them came via a 
blue pencil. 

On a certain Wednesday I taught all about 
letter writing in half an hour, then asked the 
pupils to prepare a letter of two pages for 
Friday’s lesson. When, on Friday evening, 
I sat down to those letters, in my ignorance 
I marked every error—form, composition, 
spelling—everything. Iwas thoroughly dis- 
couraged with the result, but it never oc- 
curred to me that the pupils would be even 
more discouraged. 

When I again asked for letters everyone 
responded except Robert. I told him to bring 
one next day, but again there was no letter. 
Robert had always been friendly and helpful. 
From the first day he had taken entire charge 
of the fire; when he did not attend to it that 
evening I tried to feel he had forgotten, but 
when he ignored the stove for another day I 
began to think. I had never asked Robert 
to care for the firé and I did not ask now, 
but I want to record to his credit that when 
I picked up the coal scuttle and started for 
the door he could not let it pass. ‘‘Wait, 
Miss Henry; don’t go into the snow; I’ll 
get coal.’’ Later in the day I asked him to 
help me with small repairs after school, and 
when we had worked for some time I asked 
him about the letter. It was hard for him 
to come to the point, after working there 
with me in friendly fashion, but all at once 
he drew himself together and blurted out: 

‘‘Miss Henry, when you asked us to write 
a letter two weeks ago I went home and did 
the very best I could for you. I worked on 
that letter two whole evenings, and my 
father was pleased because it looked neat. 
When you gave it back to me it was as full 
of marks as if a lot of blue-toed chickens had 
been scratching on it. If the very best I can 
do is as poor as that, there ’s no use trying; 
and I ’1l tell you this right now, you ’]1 never 
scratch up another letter of mine.’’ 

Ideas were coming to me more rapidly and 
definitely than any book on pedagogy could 
have furnished them. 

‘‘Robert,’’ I said solwly, ‘‘I believe I 
understand; I never thought of your side of 
it. Now tell me frankly some of the other 
ways in which I have been unkind and 
thoughtless. ’’ 

‘‘None; you ’ve always tried to help me.’’ 

‘*Even when you made mistakes ?’’ 

**Yes’m,’’ still defiantly. 

‘‘Well, don’t you want to help me now, 
when J’ve made a mistake ?’’ 

We suspended work and talked it over ‘‘as 
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BY A SUPERINTENDENT ’S WIFE 


man to man.’’ He had said he would never 
write me another letter and I did not expect 
to change his decision but was groping for 
some way around it. To my surprise his en- 
tire attitude changed in a very few minutes. 

‘‘Miss Henry, you said you didn’t think 
of my side of it; I didn’t think of yours, 
and I’m very sorry. I felt mean all last 
evening because I did n’t get coal and fix the 
fire. I’ll write you the letter to-night and 
you can scratch it up all you please. Don ’t 
worry over it, I’ll never give you trouble 
again.’’ He picked up his hat and was gone, 
and through the two years of our school life 
together he kept his word. 

I took my blue pencil, threw it into the 
fire, and did some thinking as I saw the 
flames exultingly reduce it to ashes. 

What would have been the reaction if I 
had called attention to all the creditable work 
in those letters? If we agree with Emerson 
that ‘“They conquer who believe they can,’’ if 
we accept what our psychology teaches, why 
are we so prone to bring into prominence the 
pupils’ weaknesses and failures? ‘Why do 
we report, ‘“Ten words misspelled during the 
past month, ’’ when we might say, ‘‘One hun- 
dred ninety words spelled correctly ?’’ 

We can teach but little, it is what we in- 
spire that counts. So talented a woman as 
Lady Henry Somerset said of another talented 
woman: ‘‘Perhaps Miss Willard’s rarest gift 
is the power of inspiring others with a belief 
in what they can accomplish. Under the sun 
of her sympathy the small germ of possi- 
bility in another grew into a harvest of ac- 
complishment.’’ 

We never rise so high nor fall so low as 
to be indifferent to the opinion of others. 
George S. Dougherty, former chief of de- 
tectives of New York City, said, ‘“There is 
nothing so demoralizing to a man as to make 
him feel that he is low in the esteem of other 
men.’’ And this was said with reference to 
so-called case-hardened criminals! 

Too frequently we call children before us, 
hear them recite, and center their own at- 
tention, and that of their classmates upon 
their mistakes, in class, after class, day after 
day, until we have thoroughly disheartened 
them, and then we wonder why they lack 
enthusiasm, naturalness, and love for school 
and teacher. 

How are our boys ‘‘over there’’ learning 
French to-day? By being encouraged to talk, 
not by being criticised, however defective 
their vocabulary and accent. That is one of 
the reasons why they are learning a French 
that will stay by them for years. ‘‘But 
their French will not be exact, classical.’’ 
Probably not, but it will be useful, while the 
average college boy’s French is neither. 

We criticise, criticise, criticise a boy in a 
way that no adult could stand, then we ex- 
pect him to succeed, and*to be happy and 
natural. It has been my good fortune lately 
to have at my table a group of interesting, 
vivacious girls. We have very good times 
and incidentally use fairly decent English. 


How long would the natural, easy flow of 
language continue if a sharp-eyed critic were 
to sit down among us, blue pencil in hand? 
How much would it improve our vocabulary ? 
We are all interested in good diction and 
frequently discuss the origin or meaning of 
words and phrases, but we never feel re- 
pressed because ‘‘the schoolmaster is among 
us,’”’ 

But should mistakes never be corrected ? 
Surely, but in a tactful, constructive manner. 
Which mark on the report card should be 
commented upon first by parent or teacher, ° 
the ‘‘Excellent’’ or the ‘‘Poor’’? The ex- 
cellent, by all means, unless the boy is very 
unusual. We can make him feel that his 
geometry, his English, his Latin are a credit 
and it is a pity that his chemistry should be 
so low; that one mark pulls down his aver- 
age; perhaps by next month he can bring 
that up nearer the others. Or we can pounce 
at once upon the one low mark and let it ob- 
scure all the others in a way that will tend to 
bring all his work down to his chemistry. 

A few days ago I saw a supervisor teach 
a group of girls in Red Cross work. When 
one of the girls folded a corner unevenly the 
woman said, ‘‘I don’t believe you will be 
satisfied with this when you compare it with 
the rest of your work.’’ The girl looked at 
it, ‘‘No, I shall not; may I do it over, 
please?’’ The supervisor might have said, 
‘*How badly you did this corner,’’ etc, etc. 
When the difficult task was done she praised 
the success and said of the less perfect 
work, ‘‘Miss A knows how, and with a little 
practice she will master it thoroughly. ’’ 

Success or failure comes not through what. 
we teach but what westimulate. If criticism 
were the best way then the children, and 
adults too, most criticised would be the most 
successful. 

A man writing a eulogy on Marshall 
Newell, his football coach in college, said, 
‘‘Many a young man of that period will re- 
member, as I do, the grinding day’s work, 
when everything seemed to go wrong, when 
mere discouragement was gradually giving 
way to actual despair, when, somewhat 
clogged with mud and dust and blood, he felt 
a sudden slap on the shoulder and heard a 
cheery voice saying, ‘Good work to-day. 
Keep it up.’ ’’ 

When the reconstruction department of the 
army medical corps takes hold of a crippled 
soldier to help him fit himself for future use- 
fulness, do they begin by saying, ‘‘Well, you 
know you can never be anything but a cripple, 
with only a-cripple’s chance in life; there 
are so many things a blind man can’t do’’? 
I think not. I suspect they say to the blind. 
man, ‘‘What good, capable hands you have; 
there are any number of things you can do, ’” 
and to the maimed, ‘‘How fortunate that it 
was your left hand!’’ 

If this is the best way with men is it not 
the best way with boys? If it is the best 
way in the classroom is it not also the best 
way in the superintendent’s office? 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. Black-haired, blue-eyed Betty wears a blue dress, 


blue shoes, and white socks. The chair is light brown. Outline heavily. 





Little Betty Blue 

Lost her holiday shoe; 
What can little Betty do? 

Give her another 

To match the other, 











And then she may walk in = 
two. 7 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 
paid, ut 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than 
one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of a 
an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines and the Q 

double page posters, as shown on pages 26 and 27, 
at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 


tures appear in our pages every month. | 
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Katherine L. Woods 


Miss Woods is the originator of a practical 
movement to give American children a 
knowledge and appreciation of good pic- 
tures. At onetime she was an enthusiastic 
teacher of literature in the State Normal 
School, Peru, Nebraska. She resigned her 
position, after a visit to the art galleries of 
Europe, tolaunch her plan. Withthe Lin- 
coln Fine Arts Shop’ as acenter in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, she developed her “Systematic 
and Practical Picture Study Plan.” The 
plan provides that each one-room school and 
each room in a city or consolidated school 
shall have a portfolio of pictures arranged to 
fit a frame so adjusted that the pictures can 
be changed whenever desired. Thus chil- 
dren are given the opportunity to concen- 
trate their attention upon one picture at a 
time. iThe plan calls for a change of pic- 
tures every month. There is a large list of 
subjects from which the portfolio can be 
selected to suit the needs of different grades. 
| Miss Woods is having the satisfaction of 

seeing her patriotic desire to promote an un- 
derstanding of art in this country meet with 

gratifying co-operation from educators. 























JHE warning words of the old 
monk stonecutter in- 
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A Study of Rheims Cathedral 


BY KATHERINE lL. 


exquisiteness, beauty, delicacy, and dignity. 
She is in a class all by herself, and has been 
characterized as quite without a _ fault. 
Before the awful vandalism of the Huns 
played havoc with this noble structure, the 
approach to the cathedral was ideally ar- 
tistic, down a quaint street with curious shops 
and oddly built houses on either side. These, 
however, it is said, have been destroyed, and 
as one gazes down the commonplace street 
his eyes fall on the heap of ruins where once 
stood a marvelous masterpiece of art, justly 
conceded by various authorities and connois- 
seurs to have been ‘‘perhaps the most beau- 
tiful structure produced in the middle ages. ’’ 

Work on the cathedral was begun in the 
year 1211 under the direction of Archbishop 
Humbert. He pushed the work with char- 
acteristic vim and vigor and it was completed 
in 1242. The interior was 466 feet long and 
121 feet high. The world-renowned rose win- 
dow was nearly forty feet in circumference. 
The massive capitals were adorned with 
transcendently beautiful sculpture; rich tap- 
estries hung on the chapel walls; some Gob- 
elins, made in the fifteenth century, were 
hung here; it had been the depository of 


WOODS 


rich gifts, and the treasury contained an im- 
mense quantity of gold and silver objects 
given by Charles X, and also many holy ob- 
jects of priceless value. The report is current 
that these treasures were removed to Paris 
when Rheims was first threatened by the 
Huns. The architects of Rheims Bernard 
de Soissons, Gauthier de Reims, Jean d’ 
Orbais, and Jean Loops. 

Historically Rheims Cathedral is far famed. 
Many historic events took place within her 
sacred walls. It was in 1429 that the town-: 
Rheims ‘‘was delivered from the English 
yoke by Joan of Arc, who gave the keys of 
the town to Charles VII, and assisted at his 
coronation in the cathedral.’’ In French his- 
tory this coronation stands out as the most 
important of events. 

The probable restoration of these Gothic 
masterpieces destroyed, especially of Rheims, 
is under advisement, and is a matter of 
grave and deep consideration. Some there 
are who suggest that Rheims remain a sacred 
ruin, ‘‘the scarred, pierced heart of France. ’’ 


Suggestions— 


The large picture on the opposite page is 
intended for class use during the 
study of the cathedral. Previous to 





scribed on the cap- 
“4 stone of a little church 
4 overlooking the green 
fields of Picardy, 
hora fur venit (‘‘We 





Nescimus qua 
know not at what hour the destroyer 
will come,’’) were prophetically true 
of Rheims and her glorious cathedral. 
Three years ago it stood aglow in all 
its architectural and sculptural mag- 


nificence and splendor. To-day, un- 
der the baptism of fire and shell at 
the hands of the ruthless marauder 
and invader, this miracle of archi- 
tectural art is a mass of ruins. In 
passing, it is of interest to note that 
Amiens, her peerless architectural 
sister, has the distinction of being 
now the greatest existing example 
of Christian architecture in the 
world. Six other noted cathedrals 
met almost the same fate as Rheims, 
in every case being either razed to 
the ground or so wrecked that res- 
toration is impossible. 

The town of Rheims is situated on 
the bank of the River Vesle, sur- 
rounded by vineclad hills. In its 
ante bellum days it was one of the 
most picturesque towns in France, 
with its wide, spacious streets so 
suggestive of the Parisian boule- 
vards. It was then a busy manufac- 
turing center. Now all is waste and 
ruin; the once fertile fields and 
fruitful orchards are barren and 


stripped. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
describe adequately the cathedral for 
which the town Rheims is noted; 





SENTENCES ABOUT RHEIMS CATHEDRAL 


For Use with Pupils in Booklets 


The world-famed Rheims Cathedral is now in ruins. 
During seven centuries many wars raged near this 
splendid building, but in all that time it was not 
harmed. 
It was destroyed by the German army in the great 
World War. 


It was a superb specimen of Gothic architecture. 


No cathedral in France equaled it in wealth and 
richness of ornament. 
It was the cathedral where French kings were 
formesly crowned. 


the lesson it may be cut from the 
magazine, mounted on a mat, and 
hung on the exhibit screen, or 
merely hung without the addition of 
the mat. 

After the lessons on the cathe- 
dral have been concluded, hang the 
picture on the schoolroom wall, where 
the pupils and community center 
visitors may have the opportunity to 
study it at odd minutes. 

Again some teacher may prefer 
to utilize the picture after it has 
been thoroughly studied as educa- 


France began to build this cathedral in the thir- 
teenth century, before America was discovered. 

It took a long time to build it and it was not finished 
until the fifteenth century. 

The western front of the cathedral was magnificent. 

It contained a wonderfully beautiful rose window 
which was forty feet across. 

It contained five hundred statues in niches on the 
outside of the cathedral. 

Statues of all the kings of France stood here in what 
was called “The Gallery of the Kings.” 

The two handsome towers once carried tall spires. 
They were destroyed by fire a long time ago. 

The north portal of the cathedral had many fine 
sculptures. 

Rich and handsome tapestries hung on the walls of 
the cathedral. 

All but four of the French kings were crowned here. 

The most notable historical event connected with the 
cathedral was the crowning of Charles VII, after the 
victories of the French army led by Joan of Arc. 

A statue of Joan of Arc stood in front of the cathedral. 

France and the Allies mourn the loss of this valuable 
art treasure. 








to describe her in all her majestic 





tive seat work, by making a picture 
puzzle from it. To do so, paste the 
picture on cardboard and cut it into 
irregularly shaped pieces. Put the 
pieces into a strong manila envelope 
on which is pasted one of the minia- 
ture reproductions of: the picture, 
which is to serve as a model for the 
pupil. 
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Current History Story—William G. McAdoo 
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: a) N a pioneer home in Beaufort, 
S. C., a little boy named John 
was born in1769. His father 
was Colonel Charles Floyd of 
Revolutionary times, who was 
~ financially ruined by the 
Tories. The family moved to Georgia in 1791 
and became boat builders and made a new 
fortune. As soon as he wasold enough John 
Floyd became a member of the Georgia train- 
ing bands, as the militia was then called, 
and was soon made an officer. In the year 
1813 he was elected Brigadier-General of the 
Georgia Militia. He was the officer in com- 
mand at the battle at Antosse, Alabama, 
when the Creek Indians were defeated, No- 
vember 29, 1818. Here he was severely 
wounded but recovered in time to command 
again when the Indians were routed at Camp 
Defiance, January 27, 1814. For seven years 
he was a member of the Georgia Legislature, 
and a member of Congress 1827-29. In the 
last years of his life he was Major-General 
of Militia. He married rather late in life, 
and his daughter, Mary Faith Floyd, be- 
came an orphan at seven years of age. She 
was the mother of William G. McAdoo Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States 
who has just resigned. 

Mr. McAdoo’s father, after whom he was 
named, was born in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
later moved to Georgia. He was a lieuten- 
ant in the Mexican War and a captain in the 
Confederate army. He was a lawyer as well 
as a soldier, and attorney-general of the 
Knoxville District 1851-60; also he was judge 
of the Twentieth Judicial district in Georgia. 
After the war he returned to Tennessee and 
was for nine years professor of English lit- 
erature and history in the University of Ten- 
nessee. He was the author of a volume of 
essays, some poems, and with H. C. White 
of ‘‘An Elementary Geology of Tennessee. ’’ 
In 1858 he married the widow of Randolph 
Macdonald, Mary Faith Floyd, whose talents 
equaled his own, for she wrote poetry and 
prose for the magazines and published two 
novels, one entitled ‘‘The Nereid,’’ the other 
‘‘Arethusia. ’’ 

Is it any wonder that William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo should be talented and brave? On both 
sides of the family there was military ex- 
perience; on both, talent and culture. His 
heritage was unusual, a great preparation 
for an unusual life. He was born near Mari- 
etta, Ga., Oct. 31, 1863. 

Just as the Floyds moved from South Car- 
olina to Georgia because of the despoiling 
hand of war, so the McAdovs lost their all 
in the march of Sherman through Georgia 
and went back to Tennessee, after having 
been stranded for awhile at Milledgeville, Ga. 

In a speech delivered before the Board of 
Trade at Hoboken, N. J., in the winter of 
1908, Mr. McAdoo said: 

‘‘T was brought up in Georgia in the path 
of General Sherman’s famous march to the 
sea. As Henry Grady once remarked, ‘Gen- 
eral Sherman was a bit careless with fire,’ 
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and for this reason, among other things, he 
never has been a popular man in Georgia. 
For myself, however, I feel that I owe Gen- 
eral Sherman a debt of gratitude. He pro- 
duced conditions and an environment which 
made it necessary for the individual to de- 
velop every resource and every power with 
which nature had endowed him in order to 
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exist. I believe that character is produced 
and developed to the highest degree by hard- 
ships, suffering, and poverty. I have never 
doubted that whatever of character and ca- 
pacity I have developed has been, in a large 
measure, due to the surroundings and con- 
ditions which General Sherman forced upon 
the people of my section during the great 
war.’’ 

Mr. McAdoo did not finish his college 
course but left the University of Tennessee 
in his junior year to take up the study of 
law, in the meantime paying his way by act- 
ing as Deputy Clerk in the United States 
Circuit Court. He was only twenty-one 
years old when he was admitted to the bar 
and began the practice of law at Chatta- 
nooga. He early became interested in trans- 
portation facilities and was in charge of the 
reorganization of the street railway system 
of Chattanooga. In 1892 he went to New 
York and began the practice of law. In 1898 
he formed a partnership with William Mc- 
Adoo, who had been Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy and Police Commissioner of New 
York City. McAdoo and McAdoo were not 
relatives, for the partner was born in Ireland. 

Our Mr. McAdoo finally found his oppor- 
tunity in the failure of others. In 1878, a 
company had been formed to tunnel under the 
Hudson River, for the purpose of facilitating 
travel between New York City and suburban 
towns of New Jersey. The tunnel was dug 
about 1800 feet when the river broke in. 
Twenty men were drowned and the company 


was ruined. A fortune was lost and work 
abandoned. In 1882 an English syndicate 
with the aid of American capital undertook 
the great task, but after adding a few hun- 
dred feet to the tunnel they too abandoned 
the project. A lawyer friend of Mr. McAdoo 
had the task of settling the affairs of the 
company. One day he suggested to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo that here was a task big enough for 
him to undertake. After some consideration 
of the subject he decided that he would. So 
in 1902 he organized the Hudson and Man- 
hattan Railroad Company. The organizing 
and capitalizing of a great company is a stu- 
pendous undertaking. Mr. McAdoo thought 
that $4,000,000 would be necessary, and he 
interviewed the great business men and re- 
ceived their subscriptions of $100,000 each 
and proceeded with the work. That was not 
enough money, for he had to have $70,000,000 
before he was through. His only thought 
was to get the enterprise going and then re- 
turn to his practice, but the men whom he 
had interested insisted that he was the only 


“man who understood the problem sufficiently 


to.proceed, and elected him president of the 
company. 

Here he had the fight of his life and inci- 
dentally received his training for the great 
work he is now doing. We cannot tell all 
the story of the great fight. Wecan only ine 
dicate some of the forces arrayed against 
him. The New York real estate men thought 
the project would injure their business, and 
so they opposed him. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way had a monopoly on the transportation 
facilities of the city, and would tolerate no 
rival. They tried to buy him off, to drive 
him from his job by threats, and to block his 
way in many directions. A great railroad 
saw in the project a rival to its ferry sys- 
tem, and tried to hinder him. The river it- 
self tried to defeat his project. It broke in 
and there were some anxious times in the 
fight to keep it out. Quicksand was found, 
but that too was conquered. Instead of build- 
ing the one tunnel, Mr. McAdoo built two 
under the river, about one mile apart. They 
connect New York City with New Jersey, 
and extensions of these connect Hoboken, 
Jersey City, and Newark. Each tunnel is 
made up of two separate tubes, for traffic in 
opposite directions. Rapid transportation 
was much simplified by the achievement and 
a half hour or more a day saved for the com- 
muter. The first tube was completed March 
11, 1904, and the first pair opened for traffic 
March 8, 1908. The second tunnel was opened 
March 11, 1909. Now more than 50,000,000 
people pass through them in a year. 

The company also acquired for $12,000, 000 
property at Courtland Street on which was 
erected a twenty-two story office building 
with room in it for 10,000 tenants. Its in- 
come helps mightily in the upkeep of the tun- 
nels. In order to provide a tenant for the 
top floor Mr. McAdoo organized the Railroad 
Club, which has a membership of eight hun- 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Our Trees 


When you plant a tree you give life to that which 
will, barring accident, live longer than any human be- 
ing then upon the earth, or any animal, or any plant 
—except another tree. 


et? fae IF all the ruthless destruction 
wrought by Germany, with 
the single exception of human 
life, none created such wide- 
spread criticism as her delib- 
erate destruction of the trees 
in the occupied portions of France. The dem- 
olition of factories, the wrecking of dwellings 
-—not even the deliberate attempt to destroy 
the very life of those nations opposed to her 
called forth the world’s disapproval as did 
her malicious destruction of the trees of 
France. Factories and dwellings can be 
quickly rebuilt and the life 
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and What They Mean to Us 


BY A. M. JOHNSON 
ing scarcity of lumber for commercial pur- 
poses. 

The annual spring floods of our great riv- 
ers, so disastrous to life and property, are 
heavier to-day than a generation ago because 
we have destroyed the forests from which the 
rivers start. The roots of the trees, the fallen 
leaves, and the veyetation resulting from the 
increased soil fertility, caused by rotting 
leaves, retained the winter moisture and re- 
leased it gradually. In actuality, the root sys- 
tem of each tree was a water reservoir. When 
the tree was destroyed the winter moisture 
was no longer held in control but released 
when the frost left the ground. Water seeks 
its level; and the accumulating water rushed 





of a nation is enduring, 
but not in a hundred years 
can the destroyed trees be 
replaced. All other tan- 
gible evidences of the great 
war will have disappeared 
long before newly planted 
trees will have reached the 
development of those of 
five years ago. France loves 
her trees. It is said that 
the French peasant plants 
his trees before he builds 
his humble dwelling, and 
for hundreds of years the 
story of the deliberate de- 
struction of the trees of 
France will plague the 
German people. Germany 
fully appreciated the eco- 
nomic value of these trees 
else she would not have 





that without trees France 
would be handicapped agri- 
culturally, commercially, 
economically, and socially. 

Not until recent years 
has our own nation begun 
to appreciate our trees. 
Blessed with an abundance 
of natural growth, we 
hewed and cut and de- 
stroyed for every conceiva- 
ble purpose, and, for some 
reasons, _ inconceivable. 
Spring floods became more 
numerous and menacing, 
while long periods of sum- 
mer drought destroyed our 
crops over large areas. *| 
For years this was accepted , 
as a changing climatic 
condition, and, even to-day, 
there are many who believe 
the climate has changed 
during a generation. Of 
course this is not true. 
The real reason became 
apparent with the study 
of forestry, inaugurated 
largely because of increas- 


meadow. 


The very name of willow suggests spring. 
toral scene is quite complete without the willow. 
hum of bees in early spring are associated with this tree, 
flowers when the early crocus makes its appearance and before the violet spangles the 
In June the willow scatters its golden bloom and puts on its summer foliage. 
Although tenacious of life, the willow will not thrive in dry places. It prefers damp ground, 
and its presence always indicates water, either on the surface of the ground, or a little 
beneath. It is native of Europe and although we have in America about eighty species, 
none surpasses or even equals the European tree. 

adorning places such as roadsides and parks where rapid growth is desired. 
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Osier Willow 


It is celebrated in romance and song, and no pas- 
The songs of the earliest birds and the 
We enjoy the perfume of its 


In America we find it, like the poplar, 


and roared its way to the sea, creating all 
the horrors of aspring flood. Had the trees 
remained this water would have been grad- 
ually released to help the surrounding sum- 
mer crops. 

Go out into the woods and find a spring. 
Follow the little stream through the woods 
out into the open. The water will be clear 
and clean until it reaches the fields, because 
the roots of the trees hold the soil in place. 
As it travels through the field the stream wil! 
pick up little particles of soil until it has be 
come a foaming, muddy current. If the trees 
at the source of the stream are cut down 
there remain no root systems to hold the soil 
in place and the stream becomes even more 
muddy—unless the spring 
dries up, as it frequently 
does when the trees are 
destroyed. 

A few years ago the 
people of Ohio erected a 
memorial to a nameless 
tramp. He loved trees and 
the fruits they bore. As he 
rambled over the Ohio 
roads he carefully planted 
the seeds of the apples he 
ate. ‘Johnny Apple- 
Seed,’’ they called him, 
and laughed. His body is 
gone, but Johnny Apple- 
Seed still lives in the 
trees he planted. No one 
laughs to-day, for thou- 
sands are reaping the fruits 
of his thoughtfulness. As 
a result of his example, the 
people of Ohio are planting 
thousands of trees along 
the roadsides, and perhaps 
the time will come when 
Ohio roads will be verita- 
ble orchard driveways be- 
cause of the love one lonely 
man had for trees. 

Side by side in the 
Botanic Gardens at Wash- 
ington stand two trees, as 
alike as twins, separated 
only by acement walk. For 
over half a century the 
branches of these _ trees 
have intertwined. Years 
ago they were planted by 
two men whose lives were 
tragically associated. The 
memory of one we revere; 
the other, a murderer, lies 
in an unmarked, unknown 
grave. The world would 
gladly forget him. Yet 
these trees have given 
shade and comfort to 
thousands of Washington 
visitors, most of whom 
never knew that the trees 
under which they rested 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Teaching Third Grade Arithmetic 


BY MINNIE M. NEWMAN, formerly Teacher of Third Grade, Horace Mann School, New York City ; now Member of War Council of National 
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5 Re ey third grade arithmetic. The 
BN problem for the teacher be- 

es mes One of making the child 
believe he is having a good time doing the 
necessary sums and drills. Children of this 
age like to select their own activities, and 
the teacher must set for them tasks which 
they shall feel are self-chosen. In other 
words, she must wrap up her arithmetic facts 
in child life. The following suggestions have 
grown out of experimentation in this method 
of approaching the work. 


FORMAL DRILLS 


The best motive for drills in accuracy and 
speed is probably that of organization. At 
first the children may be divided into four 
small groups called Group I, Group II, Group 
III, and Group IV, or if the children be not 
over-sensitive, the Awkward Squad. The fun 
of the game is to keep from getting into the 
lowest group. The teacher must stand ready 
to help anybody out who is so unfortunate as 
to fall into that section. While one group is 
having a short, brisk drill around the teacher, 
the other children must be provided with 
plenty of written arithmetic to work out at 
their seats. After the children have all been 
worked up to a feasonable degree of uni- 
formity in matters of drill, and, most of all, 
have had their pride stirred in ‘‘playing the 
game well,’’ the form of organization may 
be changed to that of two groups, the Reds 
and the Blues, or whatever names the chil- 
dren themselves shall decide to use. Each 
side must have an energetic captain. Chil- 
dren of this age like secrets, and if they can 
invent a few symbols, choose colors, wear 
badges, each group have a corner of the 
schoolroom where pennants may be tacked up, 
meetings held, notices posted, or where they 
may meet before ‘‘schools calls’’ to speed up 
for coming contests, they will feel that it is 
their own activity. 

Each group should have its own set of drill 
cards, even if they have to be made, as I have 
known them to be, out of oatmeal packages 
numbered with crayolas. Then they have the 
material to use in working up group ability 
to ‘‘think numbers fast.’’ The teacher nat- 
urally becomes the councilor of both groups. 
She may even be so interested that she is 
willing to help a group by staying after school 
to assist a few of the weak ones with a few 
minutes of special drill. Matches should not 
take up an entire period, or be held too fre- 

uently. 





GAMES 

The game of Chinese Chicken may be 
adapted for arithmetic purposes. The teacher 
puts a number card on the floor, at the same 
time calling some child to be the chicken. 
The chicken must hop over the card at once, 
picking up the grain, that is, calling the an- 
swer to the combination as he jumps. 


Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


Wooden blocks about an inch square may 
be gathered up around buildings in process 
of construction, or in manual training shops. 
Figures may be made on the sides with cray- 
ola. The teacher calls some child to her desk 
and quickly shakes two or more blocks out 
of a box orcan. The child must add at onée 
the numbers falling uppermost on the blocks. 

‘‘Tip, tap, toe’’ may be played by having 
each child choose a number instead of the 
cross and circle generally used in playing the 
game. When the game is over, each child 
must add or multiply, as previously decided, 
his numbers and'set down the answer. An 
extra point may be given to the one first fin- 
ishing correctly. After three rounds the 
scores are added, and the one having the 
highest score wins. 

‘‘T have a little purse’’ may be played with 
an old purse or bag. One child takes the bag 
into which the teacher has put a slip of paper 
bearing a sumof money. This child chooses 
another one. The game proceeds as follows: 

First Child—I have a little purse. 

Second Child—What is in it? 

First Child (drawing out paper and read- 
ing it)—$2.04. 

This game is designed to help in reading 
sums of money. 

The same game may be varied and played 
with a basket, the teacher each time drop- 
ping into the basket a new concrete sum. 
The game then proceeds in this way: 

First Child—lI have a little basket. 

Second Child—What is in it? 

First Child (reading)—9 apples, 8 apples. 

Second Child—Seventeen apples are in 
your basket. 

A ‘‘Number Peep Show’’ is fun. A paste- 
board box is placed upon the teacher’s desk. 
It is arranged so that a number combination 
card may be quickly held up to the opening 
in the back. Two holes of good size may be 
in the front of the box. The teacher places 
a card in the opening and gives the child who 
is peeping only a short glance before remov- 
ing the card. The child must quickly tell 
the answer. This game may be of even more 
value by charging paper money for the peeps. 
Rules must then be formulated, such as: 

Peeps cost two cents each. 

No person shall buy more than three con- 
secutive peeps. 

Any person peeping who makes a mistake 
in ‘‘thinking his card’’ must forfeit his place. 

One child is keeper of the show and makes 
necessary change in arranging for peeps. The 
teacher should control the cards in order to 
keep a sharp check on individual ability in 
‘‘thinking the cards.’’ 

NUMBER RHYMES 


‘One, two, buckle my shoe, ’’ the old num- 
ber rhyme based on counting by ones, may 
be used as a model for making rhymes based 
on counting by twos, threes, fours, fives, as: 


Two, four, 

An apple core; 
Six, eight, 

An empty plate, 


continuing the rhyme to twenty. 

The third grade may make number rhymes 
for the first grade. The following were made 
for such a purpose. 


Farmer, farmer number one 
Ran to the barn to get his gun. 


Farmer, farmer number two 
Saw him coming and cried out, “Shoo!’’ 


Farmer, farmer number three 
Said, ‘‘I think I ll let him be.”’ 


’ Farmer, farmer, number four 
Ran into the house and shut the door. 


Farmer, farmer number five 
Is very glad he’s still alive. 


Farmer, farmer number six 
Said, ‘‘Now isn’t this a fix?’’ 


Farmer, farmer number seven 
Counted his family eleven. 


Farmer, farmer number eight 
Ran right out and locked the gate. 


Farmer, farmer number nine 
Said, ‘‘I’ll ask him in to dine.’’ 


Farmer, farmer number ten 
Cried, ‘‘He’s killed my little red hen!’’ 


ROMAN NUMBERS 

Third grade children easily understand 
that Roman numbers are used chiefly for 
marking timepieces and for chapter headings 
in books. The following applications help 
to fix the form of the numbers. . 

Circles can be cut from paper for wrist 
watches. The numbers may be made with a 
pencil, and the hands may be fastened with 
paper fasteners. The circle should then be 
attached to a strip of paper, or ribbon, or 
rubber band. This also aids in teaching time. 

Since it is impossible for a book with chap- 
ters to be written, the children may make a 
‘‘Book of Funny Sentences,’’ proceeding as 
follows: A child writes on the blackboard a 
Roman one, then whispers his ‘‘funny sen- | 
tence’’ to the teacher, who writes it on the 
board below thenumber. ‘The class copy it in 
their books. A second child writes a Roman 
two, and the same plan as in the first case is 
carried out. Afterward a funny cover design 
may be made. The teacher must remember 
that the child’s idea of what is funny may 
differ from her own. Whispering the sen- 
tence gives opportunity to check any undesir- 
able material. 


USE OF NEWSPAPERS 


When studying the reading and writing 
of thousands, statements from newspapers 
may be clipped and mounted on ‘“Thousand 
Newspapers.’’ Later the children may read 
their newspapers to theschool. A sample of 
a clipping would be 

‘‘Aviator flies 2,800 miles’? 

‘‘Money Newspapers’’ may be made in 
the same way. 

Bills are interesting when made from ad- 
vertisements cut from newspapers. These 
advertisements may be pinned on the wall, 
or be kept in envelopes to give to the chil- 
dren. In the fall, advertisements of clothing 
for boys and girls may be used; before 
Thanksgiving, advertisements of groceries 
and meat; before Christmas, toys; and in 
the spring, garden seeds and tools. 
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March Primary Hints and Helps 


A Sand-Tray Study of Dutch Life 
By Ella Beebe Whitehead 


WO students in a normal school worked out a sand- 
. tray study of Dutch life that was very artistic 

and had several original touches. ‘I'his construc- 
tion work was given to the children as part of the 
unit of work which extended over a period of five 
weeks. 

Of the articles to be made three merit special at- 
tencion: the Dutch dolls, the cabbages, and the sail 
boat. 

The dolls, Peter and Katrina, were made easily. To 
construct Peter, use a four-inch blue square. Cut into 
a heart shape. On the back paste two orange-colored 
splints, allowing them to protrude as legs from the 
bloomer-like lobes of the heart, and to converge to a 
point at the tip of the heart. Paste half of a four- 
inch circle over the tip of the heart, its diameter being 
the joining between Peter’s blue bloomers and gra) 
blouse. Surmount this with a one-inch cirele of yellow 
paper, to form his chubby face. Top this with a nar- 
row strip cut from a one-inch square of red paper, 
which makes his cap. Draw in the face, and Peter 
lacks nothing but shoes. Cut these from orange paper, 
one shaped like half an orange, the other like half a 
pear, and attach them to the splint legs, straight sides 
down, for soles. 

Katrina follows the same general method of con- 
struction as Peter. Use a four-inch lavender square 
to form her skirt, instead of the lobes of the heart, 
cutting a waving line to form the folds of her skirt. 
Add a white apron and a white cap, instead of the red 
turban. To make this white cap, take an oblong piece 
of paper two inches long and one inch wide. Divide 
the sides in the middle with dots. From the center 
of the one-inch side, draw ar are which touches the 
middle of the two-inch side and ends in the middle of 
the one-inch side. This rocking-chair-like base is the 
bottom line of the cap. Working from the middle of 
the upper two-inch side, draw the two sides of the 
crown. It is easy for the youngest child to decide the 
proportions of the crown and brim, which end at the 
middle points of the one-inch sides. 

The cabbages which dotted the garden in the sand- 
tray were formed by sticking pins through wads of 
paper and green parquetry circles. A little paste 
daubed on the wad of paper enables the green paper 
to be crinkled up about it in a very realistic way, and 
the pin as a root anchors the cabbage in the sand. 

The sail boat was a familiar fold treated in an orig- 
inal manner. The hulk was painted red, and a Dutch 
boy pasted back of the deck line against the sail. 
The fold used makes a boat that stands nicely alone. 
Fold a square on diagonals and diameters. Taking 
hold of opposite corners, lift them up till they touch 
each other, with the creases of the diagonals in juxta- 
position. The other corners will of necessity touch 
also, and all can then be flattened into a four-fold 
square. Fold each outside corner down to its lower 
corner opposite. You now have two sails and a deck 
line. Fold the lower corners to the deck-line crease. 
By turning these folds inside the hulk, the boat is 
anite shinshape. 


SOCIAL STUDY OUTLINE FOR THE DUTCH 


First Week— 

Tell the story of Peter and the Leak in the Dyke. 

Discuss environment; clothing; work and play; 
dykes; canals; windmills. 

Construct for the sand-tray dykes; canals; wind- 
mills; Dutch boy dolls. 

Second Week— 

Tell or read the story ‘‘Martain Holland’’ (by Etta 
Blaisdell McDonald). 

Discuss clothing; work and play; geese; flowers. 

Study the pictures ‘‘Dutch Girl and Tray’’ and 
‘*Near the Hearth.’’ 

Construct for the sand-tray pots of tulips; geese; 
Dutch girl! dolls. 

Third Week— 

Study the home: queer bed in wall; swinging upper 
door halves; queer roof and weatherecock; cleanliness. 
Learn the lullaby ‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.’’ 

Discuss home duties, such as cheese making. 

Construct for the sand-tray dog carts, also milk 
carts drawn by dogs; houses. 

Fourth Week— 

Diseuss the Dutch father and his occupation—farm- 
ing; fishing. 

Construct for the sand-tray sail boats; wheelbar 
rows; cabbages. 

Fifth Week— 

Write a simple play founded on the stories told and 
the knowledge acquired of the Dutch people, bringing 
in the song ‘‘Wynken, Blynken, and Nod.’’ This play 
may be given in public. 

Construct life size caps for the girls and turbans 
for the boys to wear in the play. 


Uplifting the First Grade Monotones 


By Electa Bascom 


entering the first grade room for a lesson. 
‘*Good morning, Mrs. L.,’’ sang the little 
people, back to her, using the same sol-do’-sol intervals 
she had used to them. 

‘‘I am going to sing your names and if you are here, 
you may answer, ‘‘I’m here.’’ (Do/-sol.) She then 
sang do-do’, from ‘*Papa Do’’ to ‘‘Mamma Do,”’ then 
‘‘Shir-ley, Rob-ert, Kath-erine,’’ each child singing in 
answer, ‘‘1’m here.’’ (Do’-sol. ) 

This particular room had a dozen or more monotones, 
and in order to help these pupils Mrs. L. was using 
much individual work, for, as she said, ‘‘We cannot sing 
songs until we get these monotones to singing.”’ 

She seated the room with reference to the music 
periods. Each child had been tested for his ability to 
sing. Those singing in tune had the back seats, and 
thus they were graded, to the monotones in the front 
seats, who had the double advantage of being near the 
teacher and of hearing the pure tones behind them. 

Carrying out the plan of curing the monotones, the 
instructor went up and down the rows of seats, hav- 
ing each child sing something different, as: 


6 Gent MORNING,”’ sang the music instructor, 


**I’m a little red bird, do/-do’-do’ ’’; or, ‘‘I’m alit- 
tle yellow bird, mi-mi-mi’’; or, ‘‘I’m a little blue 
bird, do-do-do.’’ Sometimes it was ‘‘Ting-a-ling-a 
iing’’ to any one note; or, ‘‘Now, I’m on the high 
stairs,’’ to a high note, changing it to a lower note— 
‘fon the low stairs.’’ She also used, ‘*‘ Choo-choo-choo, 
lu-lu-lu,’’ giving any one note three times in succes- 
sion, and ‘‘Mam-ma’’ to do-do’; or ‘‘Me-ow”’ to do’-do. 

‘he happiness with which the children responded as 
she gave each some encouraging word of praise was a 
pleasure to see. Shestayed with each pupil until she 
got as nearly perfect a tone as was possible for him 
to make. The children loved the music period and the 
twenty minutes passed all too soon. 

This work continued for four weeks, and at the end 
of that time, with the exception of two pupils, the 
school showed a decided improvement. 

Simple songs were then taken up by rote, the teacher 
singing the song as a whole first and then line by line, 
the children singing it back to her, by lines and then 
with the whole verse. 

The instructor was an advocate of the method of 
teaching to beginners only songs based on the tonic 
chord or do-mi-sol, 

3y the end of the third month the class sang a dozen 
or more songs in soft, sweet voices. She insisted that 
they use their ‘‘nice high voice,’’ standing on tiptoes, 
if necessary, to find it. 

In teaching a rote song she would say, ‘‘ Let us play 
agame. My turn first.’’ Then she sang her line. 
‘*Now your turn,’’ and the school sang it after her, 
imitating her tone quality. 

Children love the ‘‘game spirit.’’ One day they 
‘built a piano.’’ She sang ‘‘do’-do’-do”’—'‘ Who wants 
to be Mamma Do’ with the sweet, high voice? All 
right, Helen. Stand in front of the class, and be 
do’.”? 

‘*‘What comes next, children?’’ 

‘*Ti,’’ sang Mike. 

‘All right, Mike, you be ti.’’ 

‘*Who ean be little la, who was so sad?’’ 

‘*‘La,’’ sang some one. 

‘*You may be la, Doris.”’ 

‘*Now who can be the strong boy, sol ?”’ 

‘*You be sol, David, and stand next to /a.’’ 

She went down the scale until she had the eight 
notes. 

‘*Now when I play on you, you must sing.’’ Touch- 
ing each in turn, they sang the descending scale again 
and again. She then had do’, sol, me, do step forward 
and she played them alone. ‘Those in the seats ‘‘pat- 
ted’’ for the piano children, and all were happy. 

On another day she ‘‘rang bells,’’ the do bell, the 
sol, mi, do’ bells, ete. 

She gave bird calls, Coo-coo (do’-sol), Bob White(do- 
do’), ete.,and even kitty me-owed to her baby kittens, 
do'-do, and they responded in a soft me-ow (do’-do). 

‘They had progressed to such an extent by the middle 
of the term that she drew stairs on the board corre- 
sponding to the scale steps, and told a story of the Do 
family. 

When promotion time came it was with “‘flying 
colors’’ that the class advanced to the second grade to 
begin their second year of music. 


(Singing do ro 
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March Primary Hints and Helps—continuea 


Delightful Pussy Willow Work 
By Mabel B. June 
Te children in Miss J’s school brought her bunches 


of pussy willow sprays one morning in March. 

She showed her appreciation of their gifts by ar- 
ranging the sprays attractively in the vases at her 
command. ‘There was a large bunch of ‘‘pussies’’ left 
after filling the vases, and she wondered what she could 
do with them. Suddenly a happy thought struck her. 
She sketched the outlines of a cat and a rabbit on 





Pe. ad 


The Pussy Willow Cat 


paper and cut them out. Then with the assistance of 
an older pupil, she prepared enough pasteboard stencils 
‘ to supply each child with the two animals. Besides 
{ the stencils she gave each pupil two pieces of dark 
construction paper and a bunch of pussies. The chil- 
dren laid their pasteboard patterns on their papers and 
drew around them. They then pulled off the pussies 
from the twigs and pasted them close together on the 
outlines until they finally produced furry cats and rab- 
bits. They were charmed with the results, and when 
Miss J. fastened the finished work in border fashion 
at the top of the blackboard, alternating the cats and 
the rabbits, and decorated the whole border with some 
sprays of pussy willows, the pleasure of the room was 
good to see. 
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School Parties for Mothers 
By Nell Farmer 


T’ was very hard for Miss A. to reach the mothers 
| of the Italian children in herschoo!l. The mothers 

could not speak English and appeared to be sus- 
picious of the teacher. 

Miss A. decided on a plan. ‘To the children nothing 
meant so much as a party. How would it be to ask 
the mothers to a party! This she did, and lo, every 
mother came, happy and smiling, coached on this side 
and that by the loving children! 

Coffee and conservation bread 
sandwiches were served, the chil- 
dren explaining to the mothers the 
ingredients of the bread, and how 
it helped to win the war. 

The children, acting as interpre- 
ters, told the teacher that their 
mothers liked the bread very much, 
and asked her to tell them how it 
was made. She explained the proc- 
ess as best she could, and promised 
to have another party to show them 
how it was made. 

These parties won the confidence 
of the mothers, and a future of 
invaluable service to the com- 
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munity was opened for this patriotic teacher. 

When we stop to consider that, after all, the child 
spends its time principally in the home and under the 
teaching, good or bad, of the parents, it is time well 
spent to do something for the untrained parents who 
can so quickly upset the best work done by the best 
teacher in the best possible school. 


Little Civics for Little Citizens 
Looking Out for Health and Safety 
By Barbara Reid 


RY to lead your pupils to see that to keep them- 
T selves well and grow into strong capable men 
and women is one of the best ways in which they 
can serve their country. Talk about the ways in 


which your pupils can look out for the safety of the 


community. 

The, following sentences may be.written on the 
blackboard for a sight reading lesson or for a lan- 
guage lesson to be copied by the children. 


Our country must have strong men to do the work 
that needs to be done. 

I will try with all my might to grow strong and to 
keep well. 











Outline of Cat to be Filled in with “Pussies” 








Outline of Rabbit for Stencil, to be used in “Delightful Pussy Willow Work” 





1 will do this beeause I want to be the best kind 
of a citizen. 

I cannot do much for my country if | am weak 
and sickly when I am grown up. 

In March it is hard to keep one’s feet froin getting 
soaking wet, for there are puddles everywhere. 

If | get my shoes and stockings wet I will dry them 
thoroughly as soon as I get home. 

I cannot afford to get colds and coughs and croup. 
They would keep me from getting strong. 

March is cleaning time. Good citizens clean their 
yards and alleys. 

They make bonfires and burn the rubbish. 

A good citizen keeps the closest watch of his fire. 

He knows that a wind may spring up quickly and 
blow a spark where it might do great damage. 

Houses and barns have been burned and lives lost 
from a fire that people thought was out. 

One little spark left from a camp fire has started a 


-forest fire and burned miles of woods and houses 


and towns, and people by hundreds. 

A man who has hunted big game all over the world 
says he never leaves a camp fire until he has poured 
water on it till it is out and puts dirt over the ember 
ashes. 

He says a good citizen is always looking out for the 
good of the community, and that is what I mean to do. 
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March Primary Hints and Helps—Continued 


Primary Gardens from Seed Catalogues 


By Lucretia Baucher 


brought a seed catalogue and a piece of brown 
oatmeal paper twelve by twenty-four inches. 
Then the children cut from the catalogue pictures of 
the vegetables and flowers that they wished to have 
in their gardens, and pasted them on the brown paper. 
Great excitement prevailed. Each one was eager 
to have the very best selection and to arrange the pic- 
tures just as they wished a real garden to be. Below 
each picture was written the name of the vegetable 
or flower, so that the ‘‘garden’’ served as a spelling 
lesson also. 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 
T's National Institution for Moral Instruction re- 


A BOUT the first of April Jast year each child 


ceived from a business man interested in charac- 

ter training for children, the sum of $5000 to be 
given as a prize for the best children’s morality code. 
William J. Hutchins is the author of the prize code. 

On page 23 of this issue is given one of a series of 
patriotic window transparencies suggested by the code. 

The following is a selection from the code, which 
may be written on the blackboard for pupils to learn 
to recite during opening exercises. It may also be 
copied into patriotic booklets decorated with patriotic 
symbols. 

The fifth law is 

THE LAW OF CLEAN PLAY 
The Good American Plays Fair. ‘ 

Clean play increases and trains one’s strength, and 
helps one to be more useful to one’s country. ‘There- 
fore: 

1. I will not cheat, nor will I play for keeps or for 
money. If I should not play fair, the loser would lose 
the fun of the game, the winner would lose his self- 
respect, and the game itself would become a mean 
and often cruel business. 

2. I will treat my opponent with politeness. 

3. If I play in a group game, I will play, not for my 
own glory, but for the success of my team and the 
fun of the game. 

4. 1 will be a good loser or a generous winner. 


March Paper Folding 
By Julia Drake 


OR these lessons, kindergarten folding paper four 
by four inches, which comes in packages of one 
hundred sheets, is most convenient. I usually 

get three standard colors, such as red, blue, and 
green, at about twelve cents a package, This lasts me 
about two years. 

House— 

Fold paper into sixteen one-inch squares. Open pa- 
per, cut out one square at both right and left upper 
corners. Fold down the third square from bottom at 
each side to make slant of roof. Cut away enough of 
the two remaining upper squares to leave well pro- 
portioned chimney. Cut in doors and windows as 
desired. 

Barn— 

Fold paper into sixteen one-inch squares and open. 
Fold upper half over lower half. Turn down right- 
and left-hand upper corners halfway on diagonal line 
to make slant of roof. Add door. 


Schoolhouse— 

Fold same as barn and add Jong windows. 
Pigeon house— 

Fold paper into sixteen squares. Cut off one row 
of squares, which leaves paper three by four inches. 
Cut in one inch on right two inches from the bottom 
and fold over to make upright for bottom of pigeon 
house. Do the same at left. Fold upper inch squares 
at both right and left sides over halfway to make 
slant of roof. Cut in windows, 

Church— 

Fold paper into sixteen squares. Cut out upper 
left quarter of paper, which will include four squares. 
Then make highest part of roof by folding upper two 
squares diagonally, as in pigeon house. Do same with 
left-hand corner of lower roof. Add windows and door. 

Kite— 

Fold diagonally into two equal parts. Fold both 
parts over to central line. Lay on paper as figure 
shows and add yarn of corresponding color to make 
kite string and tail. 

Windmill— 

Upper wheel folded similar to pinwheels. Lower 
part as illustration shows, allowing some to turn 
under. Add door. 

Clothesline— 

With ruler and pencil draw two posts with a 
straight line between them. Fold pieces of white or 
colored paper to make clothes, as illustrated. For 
variety, doll clothes may be used instead of sheets and 
towels, which the white paper squares represent. 
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Add realistie touch by putting in green grass at base 
of clothesline. 
Umbrellas— 

Four-inch colored circles are used. 

a. Take semicircle and cut out scallops in lower 
edge, to represent open umbrella. Use a crayon of 
the same color to make handle. : 

b and ec. Fold circles into eighths, and by cutting 
edges differently and drawing different shaped 
handles, closed umbrellas with pleasing effects are 
produced. 





Young Love 


By Kilbourne Cowles 


dall looked even prettier than usual as she smiled 

ner good morning to them over the florist’s box 
on her desk. Bobby Burke thought he had never seen 
her eyes so bright, her cheeks so pink, or her hair so 
shining. He hoped that she would remain as beautiful 
when he was grown up and ready to marry her. 

He had adored her ever since his first day in school 
at the beginning of the autumn term, but he realized 
that it would be a long time before he would be in a 
position to marry. He knew that he would have to 
have at least as much money asa millionaire first, and 
rent a steam heated flat for his mother beture he could 
honorably make a home of hisown. He had a feeling 
that if his mother could live in a warm place she would 
not cough any more. 

He hoped he could get two flats in the same build- 
ing, for he knew his mother would be awfully lone- 
some if he lived far away from her, and he had learned 
from the last few days’ experience that life was sad 
for him when they were separated. He wished he 
dared talk it over with Miss Randall, but he had never 
yet had the courage to tell her of his hopes. 

‘“*Bobby, Bobby Burke, are you sleeping?’’ she was 
calling to him. ‘‘I don’t believe you heard a word of 
what I just said, you little dreamer,’’ she laughed. 
‘“‘This is my birthday, and somebody sent me some 
lovely roses, one for each year. Arn’t they sweet?’’ 
She lifted a few of the heavy buds from the box and 
rested her face in them for a moment. ‘‘Bertina 
Palagi and Bobby Burke may take them into the cloak- 
room and put them into the two glass vases there.’’ 

Bobby, straight and proud, stepped forward to re- 
ceive this honor with dignity. Bertina giggled as she 
helped carry the large florist’s box. In a few mo- 
ments they returned with the flowers as primly ar- 
ranged as such graceful blossoms could be. Miss Ran- 
dall thanked them with gravely sweet courtesy. If 
it was rather hard to see her precious birthday posies 
crowded so inartistically, Bobby’s glowing face re- 
warded her for the little sacrifice, and she had a quick 
and comforting vision of herself walking home witha 
rose pinned on her coat. 

Before the rest of the children had gathered for the 
afteriroon session Bertina appeared at her teacher’s 
desk in a high state of excitement and indignation. 

‘*Say, Miss Randall, Bobby Burke stole one of them 
grand roses you got.’’ 

‘*Why, Bertina, you must not—’’ 

‘**‘Sure he did, Miss Randall. I seen him hiking 
down the alley with it as soon as school was let out 
this noon. i come back to tell you quick as | eat. 
Ain’t he the sneak, though?”’ 

‘*Bertina, you must n’t say such athing. You don’t 
know how he happened to have the rose.’’ 

Miss Randall did not know herself, but she could not 
have her gentle little Bobby accused unheard. After 
dismissing Bertina with a few kinds words about the 
dangers of scandal and telling tales, she counted her 
roses and found only twenty-three. 

When the children were filing out of the room at the 
close of school she said to Bobby, ‘‘Please wait and 
walk a little way with me.’’ 

She took his hand as they left the school yard. 
‘“‘This was a wonderfully happy day for me,’’ she 
began softly. ‘‘ You see, it’s my birthday, and 1’m 
going to tell you a secret. I’m twenty-four years 
old, and my first year of teaching will be my last, 
too, for 1’m not going io be a school-ma’am much 
longer. You know I said there was a rose for each 
year in the box I brought toschool. This afternoon I 
found one gone. Do you think somebody believes I’m 
only twenty-three? Tell me what you think, Bobby?”’ 

‘‘T never thought how old you was at all, Miss Ran- 
dall. Inever thought anything about old with you. | 
just thought you was prettier ’n anybody, and talked 
so soft and nice, but I took the rose. It kind o’ 
seemed like you, and I wanted it awful. I buttoned 
it under my coat real careful, so it wouldn’t smash, 
and when school was out at noon I ran down the alley, 
so the kids wouldn’t see me with it. My mother, 
she’s in the hospittle. She’s awful sick, but they let 
me see her ev’ry day. Shesmelled the rose and liked 
it. Shedidn’t know I—I took it without asking. I’m 
awful sorry, and [ meant to tell you to-night, honest 
I did. Now Is’pose I’m bad, and you ’|!] never like 
me again.”’ 

‘‘No, no, Bobby, of course I'll like you, and I’m 
glad your mother has the rose. To-morrow, perhaps, 
{’!l talk to you about taking it without asking. I 
can’t scold you now, dear, for I know it was love that 
made you take it’’—she laughed rather tremulously. 
‘‘T love love to-day more than ever before. Why, here 
comes somebody to walk the rest of the way with 
me. Good-by, Bobby.’’ She leaned down and kissed 
him swiftly. 

He put his hand to his burning cheek. Then he saw 
a tall young man hurrying eagerly toward Miss Ran- 
dall. His eyes suddenly filled with tears. He felt 
terribly young and small and hopeless. 


ie E more observing pupils noticed that Miss Ran- 
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Where Musical Strings Come From 


Somewhere there is a 
source for the huge supply of 
strings made for numberless 
ox: musical instruments, for the 
SEASY rackets of an army of tennis 
players, for the fine strong ligatures which 
surgeons use when they make a neat seam 
in a human body, for all the different things 
we have always called ‘‘catgut.’’ It seems 
too bad to spoil a trade name so old that no 
one knows just where it came from, but, 
really, cats have no more to do with the 
manufacture of ‘‘catgut’’ than they have 








BY EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


America, with its great packing industries, 
to furnish them with the materials for mak- 
ing their musical strings. So thousands and 
thousands of tons of sheep intestines were 
shipped to the catgut factories in Europe, 
made into strings there, and shipped back 
to this country, with freight and express 
charges for both journeys, custom house 
duties, packing, and a good many other items 
‘of expense added to the first cost. But in 
1912 one of the largest packing companies 
opened asmall but perfectly equipped factory 
for the making of gut strings from their own 

fine materials 
In the beginning a good 
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Courtesy of Armours Farm Buren 


Splitting, Skinning, Bleaching, and Dyeing 


with the making of a ‘‘catboat’’ or the ma- 
terials in a ‘‘cat-o’-nine-tails’’! Instead of 
cats, it is Mary’s little lamb and the rest of 
the sheep relatives which furnish the mate- 
rials for all the catgut in use to-day. 

No one seems to know who first discovered 
that the thin, rubber-like substance of sheep 
intestines was the finest thing in the world 
for musical strings, but it has been used in 
this way for hundreds and hundreds of years. 
So far as the records go, the first violin 
strings were made in Italy, the home of 
music, but this fact sheds very little light 
on the name. There was a time when a 
violin was called a ‘‘kit,’’ and the strings 
were known as ‘‘kitwire’’ and ‘‘kitgut, ’’ ac- 
cording to their materials, so it is possible 
that the present name of ‘‘catgut’’ has come 
from this, but no one really knows. 

For a good many hundred years the mak- 
ing of catgut was done almost entirely in 
Italy, and that country had no trouble in 
supplying the world with all the musical 
strings needed. But as the world grew 
richer and better educated, and the people 
everywhere began to understand music and 
art and literature, more musical instruments 
were demanded, and more catgut was needed 
for them than the small factories of Europe 
could secure the intestines to make. In the 
latter part of the last century, the manufac- 
turers in the old countries began to call on 





many musicians felt that they 
could not use strings made in 
this country when they had 
always bought those made 
abroad. Especially did it 
hurt their artistic sense to 
know that the strings were 
made by a packing company, 
which, they felt, could not 
possibly have any music in its 
soul! So they waved their 
arms and ruffled their manes 
of long hair, by which the 
world knew that they were 
musicians, and wildly de- 
manded ‘‘imported’’ strings, 
not dreaming that what they 
had been buying as ‘‘made in 
Europe’’ had begun life in 
America and bore the purity 
stamp of the great packing 
house ! 

But little by little the American string, 
made in the American factory, from the fin- 
est materials in the best possible condition, 
began to find favor. Some of the great art- 
ists demanded them, so the lesser ones did, 
too, and suddenly the demand was so great 
that the little catgut factory 





‘finger’? in which there is a sharp blade, 
the little strands are again cleaned in a 
chemical bath, scraped with dull blades un- 
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Drying, Spinning, and Polishing Strings 


tile smooth, and sent through more baths, 
both chemical and plain, until they are clean 
and transparent. 

From four to fifteen of these slender, 
elastic strands are woven into one musical 
string of ordinary size, and the spinning of 
each one requires the art of two skilled and 
careful men. 

After the spinning, the strings are put on 
frames and left until they are thoroughly 
‘seasoned, ’’ when the skilled worker again 
takes them. He stretches them on a ma- 
chine that will turn them while he polishes 
them, from end to end, with emery paper, 
until they are smooth and glistening. 

This, in short, is the method of making 
all strings for musical instruments, but of the 
hundreds of delicate processes, which make 
the difference between the many kinds and 
grades put on the market, and that assure 
one of strength and key and service, very 
little can be explained in a general article 





grew up with a rush and be- 
came a big catgut factory, 
which is still growing. 


FROM A BAA-SHEEP TO 
A G-STRING 


When a sheep is dressed, 
part of the intestines are sent 
to the sausage casing de- 
partment to be made_ into 
containers for many different 
things, but the small coiled 
intestine, about eight feet 
long, is sent to the string 
factory. Here it is cleaned 
and split lengthwise, the 
smooth outer side of the coil 
being used for the stronger 
grades of strings and liga- 





J 





tures, and the wrinkly, inner 
side kept for things needing 
less strength. 

After the splitting of the intestine, which 
is done by a skilled workman, who draws 
the moist, slippery membrane over a metal 
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Sorting, Coiling, and Gauging Strings 


without becoming tedious. The violin strings 
differ from the guitar strings, and these from 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Insect Spraying Demonstration for a Spring Program 


A Chase for Wyl Weasel, Wyl movel at will, and with much amuse- | ben's eae. A long pointed wire should | mag mouse gage 
ment to the audience. e projected from the head to represent eet eo eens 
Wolf and Wyl Muskrat _Plant Louse or Aphid—Secure a small- | the sucking tube of the insect. "ee | ¢ 

By Leslie E. Abbott sized barrel and cut both ends so that it | water sprouts tacked on the back of the | 
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State Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 





tion, Connecticut 


CHARACTERS 
Farmer 
Chewing Insect 
Sucking Insect 

COSTUMES AND SUGGESTIONS 

Cabbage Worm—Make a bag of green | 
cambric with a running string in it. 
Holes for eyes are cut. The running 
string in the open end of the bag is left 
loose enough so that the hands of the 
actor may be thrust out after the man- 
ner of an insect chewing. 

The actor, behind the screen, first puts 
his feet into the bag and then draws it 
up over his head. The stage director 
ties the running string over his head. 
With assistance, the actor lies flat on 




















his stomach until ready to perform. 

The characteristic crawling movements 
of the insect are accomplished by the 
actor’s drawing his knees up, keeping his 
elbows on the ground, and pushing his 
elbows forward, until prostrate again. 

Potato Beetle—Use old materials found 
around the farm. The first thing to do | 
is to take a piece of three-strand fence- | 
wire and make a hoop ACBBCA about 
five feet long. 


waist and the armpits of a boy. Build 
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BB | 


Nail a piece of sugar or cracker box | 

along AA. Also from A to B, and from | : 

AB to ©. After this is done, a semi-|@ form of apple sprouts on that end of 
circle of wire is fastened from A to A|the barrel that is to make the head, 
by twisting a wire around the wire AC | leaving an opening for the boy to stick 
and bowing it to the other AC wire. | his arms out. ‘The tail end is built in a 
The semicircle AEA is perpendicular to | Similar way, leaving an opening for the 
the plane ABBA. 


Frame for Aphid 





g 





Longitudinal wires are arched from 
AEA to CBBC. To complete the body 
form, apple tree sprouts are woven 
across the wires EB to the wires ACB. 

The head form is made in the same 
manner, only a place should be left so 
that the hands of a boy, which wil! rep- 
resent the mandibles of the beetle, may 
be thrust through. The large end of the 
head should be just small enough to fit 
inside the wire AEA and hinge at AA. 

Six legs and two antennae may be made 
from thick carton cardboard and painted 
black. They should be tacked on apple- 
tree water sprouts. By means of tacks 
driven through the sprouts and fastened 
to the strips AB, the legs and antennae 
may be made to work back and forth as 
if hinged. 

‘he whole is covered with heavy brown 
wrapping paper, and with brush and 
black paint the characteristic markings 
of the insect are painted on. 

To operate the insect, the actor gets 
down on his hands and knees while the 
stage manager places the shell over 
him. The legs and the antennae may be 
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Cabbage Worms on Defoliated 
Cabbage Leaf 





Colorado Potato Beetle 








| sects and show the techni- 
| cal reasons for the particu- 








will be short enough to fit between the | insect and projecting backward will rep- 
| resent the tubes used to exude the honey 


dew peculiar to the aphis. 
Two stockings filled with 
hay, nailed to the sides of 
the barrel, represent the 
third pair of legs. 

The insect is covered with 
green cambric, flaps being 
made to be pinned around 
the openings through which 
the legs and arms of the 
boy are thrust. Three pairs 
of cambrie stockings cover 
arms, legs, and false legs. 
Two rows of holes, located 
like the buttons on a po- 
liceman’s_ coat, 
in the barrel. Two other 
holes are made for the eyes 
in the head end. 

To put on the costume, 
stick the head and arms in 
the rear opening, up through 
the barrel, and then out the front open- 
ing. The flaps are then pinned over and 
fastened with small safety pins. The 
stockings are put on before or after don- 
ning the costume. 

The actor crawls on his elbows and 
knees with his feet and hands well 
spread apart. The heels should be 
pressed to the ground with the toes out. 

Farmer—Farm clothes. Considerable 


| ‘‘taste’’ may be displayed in the patch- 
| ing of the overalls. 


His equipment should include arsenate 


of lead, nicotine, water, whiskbroom, | 
' hand cow sprayer, pressure pump, tea- | 


spoon, tablespoon, strainer, funnel, pan, 
pails, and a hoe. Starch mixed in water 
may be used instead of arsenate in the 
demonstration. Molasses and vinegar 
have the appearance of nicotine and will 
serve the purpose of a demonstration. 
These substitutes are recommended to 
avoid the waste of good spray materials 
on a stage or bare ground. 
THE DRAMA 
The team files on the stage, the 
Farmer leading. He is followed by the 
Chewing Insect and the Sucking Insect 


eharacters. On reaching the center all 
face front. : 
Farmer (stepping for- 


ward)—Ladies and gentle- 
men and fellow _ pupils, 
allow me to introduce the 
demonstration team of the 
School Gardeners, which 
will demonstrate certain 
methods of spraying in- 





lar methods. } 

I will first introduce the 
members of the team to 
you, and then we will pro- 
ceed with our short, in- 
structive drama _ entitled 
‘*A Chase for Wyl Weasel, 
Wyl Fox, and Wy! Musk- 
rat.’’ 

The gentleman on my 
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Under View of Potato Beetle Frame 


extreme left is (name of pupil, who 
advances) who will enact the parts of 
Chewing Insects, only much enlarged, 
as you might see them under the mi 
croscope. He will be a Potato Beetle 
and a Cabbage Worm also. 

This gentleman on my right is (name 
of pupil, who advances) who will repre- 
sent a Sucking Insect, such as an Aphid. 

As for myself, | am (name) Master 
Hunter Gardener of this town. 

The team passes from the stage as the 
curtain drops. ‘The school sings the first 
verse and the chorus of a garden song 
while the curtain is down. 

As the curtain rises, the Farmer en- 


Runnin y 
String 





Cambric Bag for Cabbage Worm 


Costume 


| ters at left and starts hoeing on the 


outer corner of the stage, whistling the 
chorus of the garden song. 

The Potato Beetle, who has had time 
to get into his costume during the sing- 
ing, enters also at left and proceeds to 
stage center. 

Potato Beetle—Yip, vip, woof! I am 


(Continued on paye ob) 
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A Clever Play for Arbor Day 


The Call of the Forest 


By Elsie Ferguson Hoffer and Rosalie 

Watson 
CHARACTERS 

ParT I 

Miles Standish 

John Alden 

Ralph Morton 

Three Foresters 

Priscilla Mullins 

Potomac, an Indian Chief 

Two Indian Braves 


ParT II 
The Spirit of the Forest 
The Wood Nymphs 


PART III 


Johnny Appleseed 

David Varnum 

Betty Varnum, David’s wife 
Mary, a small girl 

Jenny, asmall girl 

Little Johnny 


PART IV 

The Spirit of the Forest 

The Wood Nymphs 

COSTUMES 

Miles Standish—Suit modeled after the 
picture of Miles Standish. He wears a 
high crowned black hat, breastplate, and 
low black shoes with buckles; he car- 
ries a sword. 

John Alden—Short black trousers, 
black shoes, long circular cape with 
white Puritan collar, and black hat. 

Ralph Morton and the three Fores- 
ters—Boy Scout trousers, shirts, and 
hats; they carry axes. 

Priscilla Mullins—Gray 
white Puritan collar, cuffs, 
apron. 

Potomac—Indian 
with many feathers; 
hawk. s 

Braves—Blankets, but no headpieces; 
they carry tomahawks. 

Spirit of the Forest and Wood Nymphs 
—The part of the Spirit of the Forest 
was taken by a girl older and taller than 
the other nymphs. 
robe, very much like the ancient Greek 
gown, and in color as near a tree brown 
as possible. The gown just touched the 
platform and was slightly caught up at 
the left by a brown silk cord. Her hair 
hung loose and was held in place by a 
wreath of golden brown leaves. The 


with 
and 


dress, 
cap, 


blanket, headpiece 
he carries a toma- 


low | 


his back and has a staff in his hand. 
David Varnum—Scout trousers 
khaki shirt. 
Betty — Brown 
white apron. 
Mary and 


and | 


gingham dress and 


Jenny — Mother Hubbard | 


| dresses. 


| 


| 


| of the Forest. 


| mentioned in Part III. 


Little Johnny—Scout trousers and blue | 

shirt. 
STAGE SETTING 

On the stage, which was fairly large, 
were placed five or six pine trees. The | 
wall at the rear was changed into a 
green bower by the use of small pine 
trees and shrubbery. At the left of the 
stage was placed a bare tree which was 
transformed into an‘‘apple blossom tree” 
by pasting on it white and pale pink | 
blossoms eut from the border designs on 
paper napkins. A log cabin was simu- 
lated at the left. In Parts Il and III a 
rather large chair with arms and entirely 


covered with leaves and green boughs is | 
| brought in and placed at left center. | 


This served as a ‘‘throne’’ for the Spirit 
At the left of the stage 
was a door which opened into a hall at 
the rear, behind the scenes. This was 
the entrance to and from the log cabin 
The apple tree 
stood at the left of this door. With the 
footlights, the whole effect was very 
pretty. We kept the same scene through- 
out the play. Since we had no curtain, 


| the footlights were turned out between 


She wore a brown | 
| Where the long, dreary winter 


| Yet, 


wood nymphs were all about the same | 


height and dressed in the same way: 
short green dresses, in style much like 
the gown worn by the Spirit of the For- 
est; stockings of the same shade of 
green as their gowns. 
of each nymph was a wreath of green 
leaves. 

trou- 


Johnny Appleseed—Short gray 


Around the head | 


sers and gray shirt; carries a pack on 


| For the love of their faith and their God 


the different scenes. 
PROLOGUE 





(Spoken by one of the wood nymphs) 
Wilt thou this day only remember 
That long, long ago there came 
To our beloved land some English folk, 
Who, seeking homes in this wilderness, 
Braved peril and dangers unknown. 

’T was for the happiness of freedom, 


that they came. 

A part sought the sunny shores of Vir- 
ginia, 

Where disease and attacks from 
Indians 

Beset them. A part were driven 

Into the stormy bay on the bleak New 
England coast, 


the 


Sapped the very blood from their veins. 
nothing daunted, soon could be 
heard 





In the forest the sound of their axes; 

With the trunks of the pines and the 
chestnut 

They built their rude log cabins; 

And the oak and the birch no 
served 

As hiding posts for the lurking savage. 

Felled were the trees—the homes of the 
Wood Nymphs. 

Bitterly did the Spirit of the Forest la- 
ment, 

For who could restore their green, shady 
dwellings?— 


longer 
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gram. 
elder’ 
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terest and please an audience. 
twenty-five selections, 


be delighted with the book. 








“DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS” 
Just Off the Press 


book that is invaluable in the making of a popular pro- 
and girls will adore to 
s clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. 
housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much merri- 
ment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the awkward, 
the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are 
serious, but contain happily chosen themes that are sure to in- 


ranging from dialogues that 
three minutes to plays that will consume thirty minutes’ time. 
Teachers who are looking for selections to brighten Friday 
afternoon exercises or for Closing Day or other programs will 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. | 
| 


“Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools.” 
Price 30 cents. 


\\ 


“dress up”’ in their 


Butler, the poor 





The book contains more than 
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By Grace B. Faxon 
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This, kind friends, is the story to which 
We ask your most earnest attention. 
Most deeply do we desire that to you 
may be brought 
The true significance of this glorious 
Arbor Day. 
May the forest find us ever ready 
To answer its call for help and pro- 
tection! 


PART I—THE PILGRIMS AT WORK 
Characters : John Alden; Ralph Mor- 
ton; Miles Standish; Priscilla; Potomac, 
Other Pilgrims and Indians as needed. 
Time: 1620. 
Scene: The woods near Plymouth. 


Enter John Alden from left, Ralph 
| Morton and two other Pilgrims from 
right. During the scene the Spirit of 
the Forest enters at right and moves 
quietly among the trees; she hears the 
conversation of the Pilgrims. 

John Alden—Come, Ralph, loose that 
broad axof thine. Here are some pines 
which will make many a sound beam for 
thy dwelling. 

Ralph Morton—Aye, master, ’t would 
seem these trees had long been waiting 
the ax. I’ve felled many an oak in old 
England, but never have I seen such 
stately pines as these. 

John Alden—True, Ralph, and who can 
tell but that some day towns and vil- 
lages will rise where now these forests 
stand. Hark! what was that? (Enter 
Potomac, a friendly Indian, with another 
of his band.) Ah, Potomac comes! 

Potomac — What do my pale-faced 
brothers? 

John Alden—We ’re cutting down trees 
for shelter. 

Potomac—Ugh. (Steps forward to feel 
edge of ax which a forester holds. The 
Spirit of the Forest shows dismay and 
fear. ) 

John Alden—Well, Ralph, by to-mor- 
row we ought to be finished. 

(inter Miles Standish. He looks about 
and goes up to the men who are cutting 
branches from the trees. ) 

Miles Standish—This forest furnishes 
too many hiding places for the treacher- 
ous Indians. Start burning it over to- 
morrow. 

(The Spirit of the Forest becomes more 
alert; fear and dismay are still shown 
in her face and actions. ) 

John Alden—Very true, Captain. ‘To- 
morrow at sunrise we’ll start. (Men 
agree and begin talking quietly together.) 

Miles Standish (coming forward and 
separating the group)—Men, men, don’t 
waste your time in idle speech—more 
work and less talk. (Men go to work 
again.) 

(Enter Priscilla. As she comes in John 
Alden goes forward to meet her. ) 

John Alden—Good day, Mistress Pris- 
cilla. 


Priscilla—Good day, John Alden. How 
goes the chopping? 
John Alden—Finely, Mistress. To- 


morrow we start burning this forest for 
some distance back to destroy the hiding 
places of lurking Indians. (Exit Potomac 
and Indian brave. Standish soon follows.) 

Priscilla—Surely we'll all feel safer 
to have some open land about the vil- 
lage. ‘hen there will be room for the 
sheep and cattle. (Exit the Spirit of 
the Forest.) 

John Alden—If only the crops do well, 
we ‘ll hope for an easier winter. 


(Enter Miles Standish) 

Miles Standish—Time to quit, men. 
All hands ready on time for to-morrow’s 
work. 

(Miles 


Standish, leading, is followed 


| by Alden and Priscilla, then others. ) 


Part JI—THE WocbD NYMPHS 
Characters : The Spirit of the Forest; 
Ten or Twelve Wood Nymphs. 
Scene: The woods. 


The wood nymphs dance. For this 
Rubenstein’s ‘‘Melody in F’’ was used. 
After they dance the Spirit of the For- 





est enters. Two of the Nymphs go for- 


| ward to meet her and conduct her to the 


throne. The Nymphs surround her. 


Forest Spirit—I have called you here 
to tell you sad news. It is a thing I dis- 
like most heartily to do. It is hard to 
tell you—you whom I love so well—that 
in a short time we shall have no homes— 
the trees will be cut down. And you all 
know what that means. 

First Wood Nymph—But, surely, dear 
Forest Spirit, we shall find some way to 
avoid this? 

Forest Spirit (shaking head sadly)—I 
feel that now there is no hope. And it 
only hurts the more when I see how you 
all try to put courage into my heart. 
(Leans forward; lowers voice.) Let me 
tell you what I have heard. This morn- 


ing, as I was going through the forest, .- 


singing, I felt as though the world were 
a beautiful place. Suddenly I stopped, 
arrested by the sound of two human 
voices. They were planning to cut down 
the trees. They want them for dwell- 
ings and for fuel. One man, whom they 
called Miles Standish, said, ‘‘But thou 
knowest, John, the red men are becom- 
ing dangerous. They slink behind the 
trees and bushes, like the cowardly beasts 
they are, and shoot us or else take us 
captive. We must cut those trees, John, 
so that if they want to fight it will be 
in the open.’’ ‘‘ Yes, Captain,’’ said the 
other, ‘‘I agree with thee. To-morrow 
at sunrise we shall begin work.’’ I am 
in despair about it all. 


Second Wood Nymph—Are they not 
doing it for their own welfare? They 
are a God-fearing people— 

First Wood Nymph—Do you gall it 
God-fearing to drive us from the forest 
and destroy the trees which mean so 
much to us? 

Third Wood Nymph—I wonder if the 
mortals realize that the forest is our 
home and that we alone are the guard- 
ians of the groves? 

First Wood Nymph—Yes, some do be- 
lieve in us, for the little children’ love us. 

Third Wood Nympk—But how can they 
aid us? Years must pass before they are 
old enough to make rules for the colony, 
and in the meantime what will become 
of us? 

Second Wood Nymph—If only we could 
make the grown-up people of the colony 
believe with the same gentle and fanciful 
thought in Fairyland as they did in their 
childhood, then we should not have to 
lose this beautiful home! 

Forest Spirit—Let us try not to he 
too discouraged. Our best plan is to seek 
some quiet shelter and there await our 
fate. For I shall send to a distant part 
of our country my special messenger 
(Indicates the Third Wood Nymph who 
rises.) who shaii find out for us whether 
other people of God’s country are plot- 
ting against us. (The Spirit of the For- 
est rises.) Come, come with me. (Other 
Nymphs rise and follow her left. Third 
Wood Nymph goes right.) Farewell! The 
benison of the forest upon you! 


PART III—JOHNNY APPLESEED 


Characters : Johnny Appleseed; 
Varnum; Betty; Mary; Jennie; 
Johnny. 

Time: 1790. 

Scene. A settler’s cabin in Ohio, sur- 
rounded by apple trees which are in 
blossom. 

Enter Johnny Appleseed, bearing pack, 
and with a stick, but without gun. 
David Varnum comes up behind him and 
stops him. 

David Varnum—Whoopee, Johnny! If 

this isn’t luck! I’m mighty glad to see 
you. Betty ’]] be as pleased as pie. Come 
right to the house. 
_ (Mary and Jenny, who have been wind- 
ing yarn outside house, jump up and run 
forward when they see Johnny Apple 
seed. ) 

Mary and Jenny—Here’s Johnny Ap- 
pleseed! 

(Third Wood Nymph appears from right 
and moves quietly among trees, hearing 
all that is said. Her face and actions 


David 
Little 


(Continued on page 53). 
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And ‘cae, the grass with rosy show- 


Apple-Seed John 


Poor Johnny was bended well nigh double 
With years of toil and care and trouble; 
But his large old heart still felt the need 
Of doing for others some kindly deed. 


‘*But what can I do?’’ old Johnny said: 
‘*T who work so hard for my daily bread? 
It takes heaps of money to do much good; 
I am far too poor to do as | would.”’ 


The old man sat thinking deeply awhile, 

Then over his features gleamed a smile, 

And he clapped his hands jn childish glee, 

And said to himself: ‘‘There’s a way for 
me!”’ 

He worked and he worked with might 
and main, 

But no one knew the plan in his brain. 

He took ripe apples in pay for chores. 

And earefully cut from them al! the 
cores. 


He filled a bag full, then wandered away, 
And no man saw him for many a day. 
With knapsack over his shoulder slung, 
He marched along, and whistled or sung. 


He seemed to roam with no object in 
view, 

Like one who had nothing on earth to do; 

But, journeying thus o’er the prairies 
wide, 


He paused now and then, and his bag | 


untied. 


With pointed cane deep holes he would | 


bore, 
And in every hole he placed a core; 


Then covered them well and left them | 


there 
In keeping of sunshine, rain, and air. 


Sometimes an Indian of sturdy limb 


Came striding along and walked with 
him; 

And he who had food shared with the | 
other, | 


As if he had met a hungry brother. 


—— the Indian saw how the bag was 


ed, 
And. jae at the holes the white man 
drilled, 
He thought to himself ’t was a silly plan 
To be planting seed for some future man. 


Sometimes a log cabin came in view, 
Where Johnny was sure to find jobs to 


0, 
By which he gained stores of bread and 


meat, 

And welcome rest for his weary feet. 

He had full many a story to tell, 

And goodly hymns that he sang right 
well; 

He tossed up the babes, 
boys 

In mny a game full of fun and noise. 


and joined the 


And he seemed so hearty in word-or play, 
Men, women, and boys all urged him to 
stay ; 
But he always said: ‘‘I have 
to do, 
And I must go on to carry it through.’’ 


something 


The boys, who were sure to follow him 
round, 

Soon found what it was he put in the 
ground; 

7 ny as time passed and he traveled 


Beeeries called him ‘‘Old 
John.’ 


Whenever he’d used the whole of his 
store, 


He went into cities and worked for more; | 


Then he marched back to the wilds again, 
And planted seed on hillside and plain. 


In cities, some said the old man 
crazy 

While ~ said he was only lazy. 

But he took no notice of gibes and jeers, 

He knew he was working for future 
years. 


was 


He knew that trees would soon abound 

Where once a tree could not have been 
found; 

That a flickering play of light and shade 

Would dance and glimmer along 
glade; 


That blossoming sprays would form fair 
bowers, 
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ers 
And he little seeds his hands had spread | 
Would become ripe apples when he was 
dead. 


So he kept on traveling far and wide, 

Till his old limbs failed him, and he died. 

He said at the last: ‘‘’T is a comfort to 
feel 

I’ve done good in the world, though not 
a great deal.’’ 


Weary travelers journeying west, 

In the shade of his trees find pleasant 
rest; 

And they often start, with glad surprise 

At the rosy fruit that round them lies. 


And if they inquire whence came such 


trees, 

| Where not a bough once swayed in the 
breeze, 

The answer still comes, as they travel | 
on: 


‘“‘These trees were planted by Apple- 
Seed John.”’ 
Lydia Maria Child. 


Three Little Nest Birds 


| 
| 
We meant to be very kind, 
| But if ever we find 


Another gray-green, moss-covered nest 


in a hedge, 
We have taken a pledge, 
| Susan, Jemmy, and I, 
tears at this very minute, 


That if there are eggs or little birds in it, 
Robin or wren, thrush, bullfinch or linnet, 


We ’ll leave them there 
To their mother's care. 


There were three of us, 
and Jem, 
And three of them; 
I don’t know their 
could n’t speak, 
| Except with a little imperative squeak, 
Exactly like Poll, 
Susan’s squeaking doll. 


names for 


But squeaking dolls will lie on the shelves 


| For years and never squeak of them- 
selves. 

The reason we like little birds so 
better than toys, 


| Is because they are really 


with remorseful 


' But for all Susan or 


Kate and Susan 


they 


much 
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The Song of March 
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| So keen and shrill 
The foot-steps fleet of 
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| And nothing that we 


| Would n’t wake 


Old 


a - cross the hill, There comes the sorg of March. 


blos-som feet, 
Has caught the first sweet buds that burst, And rocks them in her 
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how to make noise. 


There were three of us and three otf 
them; 
Kate, that is I, and Susan and Jem. 


Our mother was busy making a pie, 

And theirs, we think, was up In the 
sky. 

Jemmy or I ean t 


She may have been getting their dinne: 


as well. 

They were left to themselves and 
were we, 

In anest by the hedge by the willow 
tree; 

And when we caught sight of three red 
little fluff-tufted, hazel-eyed, oper 


mouthed, pink-throated heads we al! 
shouted for glee. 

‘The way we really did wrong was this: 

We took them home for mother to kiss, 

And she told us to put them back, 

While out on the weeping willow 
mother was crying *‘Alack.’’ 

We really heard 

soth what mother told us to do, and the 
voice of the mother bird; 

but we three, that is, Susan 
Jem, 

Thought we knew better than either o! 
them; 

And in spite of our mother's 

and the poor bird’s ery, 

determined to bring up 

little nestlings ourselves 


their 


and | ai 


commana, 
We her three 


on the 


We each took one, 
It did seem such excellent fun 
Susan fed hers with milk and bread, 
Jem got wriggling worms for his instead 
I gave mine meat, 


For you know, [ thought, ‘* Poor darling 


pet, 

Why should n’t it have roast beef to eat?”’ 

But, oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! how 
we cried 

When, in spite of milk and bread and 
worms and roust beef, the little bird 
died 

It’s a terrible thing to have heartache 

| thought mine would break 

As I heard the mother-bird’s moan, 

And looked at the gray-green, mos 
coated, feather-lined nest she had 


taken such pains to make, 


And her three little children dead and 
cold as a stone. 
Mother said, and it’s sadly true, 
There are some wrong things we can 


never undo; 


could do or Sa 
Could bring life back to the birds that 


day. 


that we could weep, 
their 


The bitterest tears 


them out of stilf, 

cold sleep, 
But then, 

We, Susan and Jem and I, 
be so selfish and wilful 
again; 

And we three have buried her three 

In asoft green moss-covered, flower-lined 
grave at the foot of the willow tree; 


mean never to 
and cruel 


And all the leaves which its branches 
shed 
| We think are tears because they are dead. 


The Relationship 


Farmer Jones thought haw! 
owls 

Were all of them pernicious fowls. 

In them he saw no earthly good, 

And so he killed them when he could. 

He never thought, or tried to see, 

How hawk and mouse and honey bee 

Were all related in a way 

To make his field of clover pay. 

nice 


He killed the birds, and then the 


| Made of his fields a paradise. 
| hey ate the honey of the 
| And starved them out by slow degre« 


bees, 


bees .decreased (which was _ not 
strange), 
While the clover 
change. 
‘he farmer pondered day and night 
On why his clover crop was light. 
And all because he did not see 
How hawks and owls could help the 
—(;¢0) fe B. Staff. 


The 


suffered through the 


bee! 
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The Woodman and the Tree 
By Mabel J. Bourquin 


CHARACTERS 


A Woodman 

An Oak Tree 

A Robin 

A Squirrel 

A Horse 

A Farmer’s Wife 


Scene: A large oak tree in a meadow | 


near a wood, 


The Woodman— 


Oh, what arich and lucky find! 
I have decided in my mind, 


To lay this haughty monarch low; 
So to the nearest town I|’!] go 


And buy a keen and sturdy ax; 
For this one thing alone it lacks, 


To add new sinews unto me, 
And make me master of this tree 
That for five centuries or more 
Has gathered up a ruddy store 
Of sunlight in its oaken heart, 
Standing by itself apart. 
This rugged length will make a keel, 
Laid underneath a boat, to feel 
The straining pulses of the sea, 
And meet its storm waves fearlessly ; 
And it will yield up from its stores 
The panels for a hundred doors; 
While all the branches, cut away, 
Will glow in fires for Winter’s day; 
’T will bring to me a heap of gold 
When all its oaken length is sold. 
The Tree— 
Before you carry out your plan, 
| ask the privilege that man 
I{as fought for on a hundred fields; 
The right which justice always yields 
" ° a 
lo prince or slave throughout the land, — 
Of you, proud mortal, I demand 
The ancient right of self-defense, 
To prove my guilt or innocence, 
By witnesses to prove my worth, 
To still remain to crown the earth; 
So grateful man and beast and bird 
I ask to speak a friendly word. 
The Robin— 


Last spring I came unto this tree, 
And brought my new-found mate with me, 


Who planned my summer home to share, 
If that old oak would grant our prayer, 


And give us shelter in its shade, 
Where we might rear, all unafraid 


That they would be the robber’s food, 
Our helpless little coming brood. 


The oak its arms extended wide, 
And so, together, side by side, 


We worked and dreamed all summer long, 
And filled the fields with grateful song. 


My mate remained to guard the nest, 
And I went daily on my quest 


To search for garden pests, to feed 
‘he mouths that clamored in their need. 


To owl and hawk the tree denied 
A refuge in its branches wide, 


For it was mindful of the pair 
That dwelt in thankfu] refuge there. 


Destroy it in your ruthless mood, 

We have no place to rear our brood! 
The Squirrel— 

High in the hollow of that tree— 

lhe scar of some old injury— 

I curl up snugly, safe and warm: 

What care I for the sleet and storm? 


Upon a downy bed I lie, 

My store of nuts in safety nigh; 
And oft I go to frisk and play 
Close in the thicket through the day 


With forest folk of open heart, 
Until my quivering pulses start 


When hunter’s dog comes down my track ; 
Straight to my oak I hurry back, 


| And safe and high above his head 
I fling defiance from my bed. 


Cut down this oak to suit your pride, 
But find a place for me to hide. 


The Horse— 
Before the plow from set of sun, 
My weary labors never done, 


All summer long I patient plod, 
To sow the grain and break the sod; 
And when the stifling summer heat. 
Has weighed with lead my aching feet, 


The farmer boy my head will turn, 
Out from the rows that glaring burn, 
Where down the lane invitingly 
Hang low the branches of this tree, 
That close beside the meadow gate 
In cooling welcome seem to wait. 
An hour beneath its shade we rest; 
When, lower in the burning west, 
The sun is warning us to go, 

We tind again the waiting row, 
And with new vigor, labor on, 
Until the day at last is gone. 


Lay low this monarch at your feet 

Where shall 1 rest from summer heat? 
The Housewife— 

Shut in between the wall and floor, 

My little world about my door, 

In winter hemmed in by the snow, 

In summer overburdened so 

By tasks that every housewife knows, 

| searce have time to smell the rose 

That clambers to my window -sill ;— 

My eyes are drawn by some sweet will 

To look above my task and see 

The perfect wonder of this tree, 





Whose fifty arms outspread to bless 


| When the dignified snapdragon ’s out of 





_ Urge me to greater helpfulness. 
| Low at its feet the cattle lie; 
With swing and joyous revelry, 
| Beneath its shade the children play ; 
Oft on a sultry Sabbath day 


| It smiles above our noonday feast, 
In sight of resting man and beast. 


Stretched on the grass all afternoon, 
We listen to the merry tune 


Of birds that sing in sweet content; 
Then, in the evening, homeward bent, 


| We take our way at set of sun, 
A restful Sabbath nearly done. 
Cut down that tree, but match its worth, 
Of hope for me in all the earth! 

The Woodman— 
Enough, oh, kingly, matchless tree! 
Just one such witness proves to me 


Your right to rule in earth and air! 
Instead, I make to you this prayer :— 


That when along this way my feet 
May falter in the noontide heat, 


Your arms in leafy welcome spread 
With sweet forgiveness o’er my head; 


With beast and bird make me a part 
Of that great family near your heart. 


At last I know the royal worth 
Of the noblest plant that crowns the 
earth! 


| Lady Flora 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following verses may be 
given as a recitation by a single pupil, or a different 
| pupil may ask the question contained in the first 
two lines of each stanza and the answer, contained 
in the third line of each stanza, be given by the 
group of nine children or by the school, in concert. 


| What will my lady wear on her head 
| When the weather ’s unpleasant and colds 
are a dread? 

Monkshood. 
| 

| 

| 








If she would wear it with comfort and 


ease, 
| What will she fasten it with, if you 
lease? 
Bachelor’s-Button. 
| What will she wear on her slender white 
hand 
When she walks in the garden or views 
the land? 


; impressively)—You all were absent yes- 
| terday, you and you and you! And I want 


| were not at school. 





Foxglove. 


And what will she put on her two tiny 
feet, 
To fill out her trousseau and make her 
look neat? 
Lady ’s-Slippers. 
Who is it walks near her in country or 
town, 
To see that she always looks modestly 
down? 
Snapdragon. 


Of whom is she thinking, both morn, 
noon, and night, 


her sight? 
Sweet William. 


And what does he whisper whenever they 
part, 
As he looks in her eyes with his hand on 
his heart? 
‘*Forget-Me-Not.’’ 


What preacher will marry them some 
happy day. 
When my lady ’s of an age to have her 
own way? 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 
Now tell me what wish we will make for 
them, please, 
That their lives may abound in content- 
ment and ease? 
Everlasting. 


Let ’s Haste to the Wedding! 
By Kate Hudson 
CHARACTERS 


Miss Teacher — in long skirt; hair 
turned up, and wearing big glasses; 
holding a big red lead pencil. 

Willie, Billie, Millie, Tillie and Lillie— 
all in their everyday school clothes. 





Scene: A schoolroom. | 


Miss Teacher (pointing to the five chil- 
dren with her pencil and speaking very 


each one of you to tell.me just why you 
Well, Billie? 

Billie (much  embarassed)—Please, 
teacher, I was at a wedding; a big wed- 
ding, in a big church, with a big crowd 
looking on. And we were all there,—all 
but Lillie. 

Miss Teacher (much interested) —A 
wedding! You don’t say so! Whose wed- 
ding was it? Do I know them? 

Millie (eagerly )—Yes, teacher, you do. 
It was my sister Nannie who’s married; 
and after the wedding we all went back 
home to our house and there was danc- 
ing; and we all danced the barn-dance 
and two-step—all but Lillie. 

Miss Teacher — Your sister Nannie? 
Why, I never knew one word about it! 
Whom did she marry? 

Willie—My brother Dannie, teacher; 
and after the dancing we had lots and 





lots of good things to eat and drink. 
There was cake and san’iches and lemon- 
ade and coffee and ice cream. And we 
all had two helpings—all but Lillie. 

Miss Teacher—Well, you must have 
had a good time, 1 am sure. And where 
are Dan and Nannie going to live? 

Tillie—They ’re going to live out West. 
And they started at nine o’clock on the 
train for Kalamazoo; and we all threw 
rice after ’em and an old slipper and 
flowers; and we all had such fun—all but 
Lillie. 

Miss Teacher—So I should imagine. 
But where was Lillie? And why were 
not you at school yesterday, Lillie? 

Lillie (bashfully and slowly)—Oh, J was 
off in the woods with my daddy and my 
mamma. And J saw a wedding, too— 

Miss Teacher and Children ~ You 
don’t say so! in the woods? How nice! 
Who was it got married? Who was the 
man and who was the bride? 

Lillie (carefully separating her syl- 
lables)—Jon-quil was his name, and hers 
was Jessamine. 

Billie (eagerly)— Who married ’em’? 
The Bishop? 

Lillie (giggling)—Oh no; no Bishop. 
Cardinal Flower, assisted by Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit. 

Millie—When was the wedding; morn- 
ing, afternoon, or evening? at what 
time? 

Lillie—Four-o'-clochk. 

Tillie—Was it a very grand wedding? 
Were there any bride’s maids? 

Lillie—Oh, yes; threeof them. Black- 
eyed-Susan acted just right; but Prin 
Rose (carefully separating syllables) 
walked much too slowly up the aisle, 
and Bouncing Bet so fast that she almost 


| fell down. 


Millie—What did the bride wear? A 
dark dress and a hat? Or was she in 
white? 

Lillie—Oh, she looked lovely! She 
wore a dress of white Queen Anne’s lace 
and white lady’s-slippers, and a bridal- 
wreath. 

Willie (sneeringly) —But you never got 
a thing to eat, I bet; now did you? 


Lillie (reluctanly)—Well, we almost 
did. You see, it was this way: We were 
just nicely seated on our comfy toad- 
stools in the great big mush-room (sep- 
arating syllables carefully) and sweet 
William and that Dandy Lion were hand- 
ing things round, on big trays, when up 
hopped Johnny-Jump-Up and upset trays 
and goodies all ina heap. (Beginning in 
a giggle and ending in a hearty laugh, in 
which she is joined by Miss 'leacher and 
the others.) But it was lots of fun mak- 
ing it all up, and J was bound to be at 
a wedding like all the rest of you! 
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“CLOSING DAY EXERCISES” 


HERE have been published many books of Graduating or 
Closing Day Exercises selling at a much 


kind to cater exclusively to the need of the elementary teacher. 
There are exercises for all the grades and for village and rural 
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Part IV.—‘‘ Joy in Country Living;’’ Exercise for a School of Eight 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
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We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


The Isle of Long Ago 


Oh, a wonderful stream is the river of 


Time, 
As it runs through the realm of tears, 


With a faultless rhythm and a musical 


rhyme, 

a boundless 
sublime, 
As it blends with the ocean of Years. 


And sweep and a surge 


How the winters are drifting, like flakes 
of snow, 
And the summers, like buds between; 
And the year in the sheaf—so they come 
and they go, 
On the river's breast, with its ebb and 
flow, 
As it glides in the shadow and sheen. 


There’s a magieal isle up the river of 
Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; 
There ’s a cloudless sky and a_ tropical 
clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the Junes with the roses are 
staying. 


And the name of that isle is the Long 
Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there; 
‘There are brows of beauty and bosoms 
of snow— 
There are heaps of dust 
them so! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair; 


but we love 


There are fragments of song that nobody 
sings, 
And a part of an infant’s prayer, 


There’s a lute unswept, and a harp 
Without strings; 
There are broken vows and pieces of 
rings, ® 
And the garments that she used to 
wear. 
here are hands that are waved, when | 


the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air; 
And we sometimes hear, through 
turbulent roar, 
Sweet voices we heard in the days gone 
before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh, remembered for aye be the blessed 
Isle, 
All the day of our life till night 
When the evening comes with its beau- 
tiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing 
awhile, 
May that ‘‘Greenwood"’ of Soul be in 
sight! 
—Benjamin Franklin Taylor. 


to slumber 


NOTE: The last line of this poem needs expla- 
nation. “Greenwood” is the name of a cemetery in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. “Greenwood of Soul’? means the 
soul's resting place, or heaven. 


The Old Red Cradle 


Take me back to the days when the old 
red cradle rocked, 
In the sunshine of the years that are 
gone; 
lo the good old trusty days, when the 
door was never locked, 
And we slumbered unmolested till the 
dawn. 


| remember of my years I had numbered 
almost seven, 
And the old cradle stood against the 
wall— 
I was youngest of the five, and two were 
gone to heaven, 
But the old red cradle rocked us all. 
And if ever came a day when my cheeks 
were flushed and hot, 
When I did not mind my porridge or 
my play, 
I would clamber up its side and the pain 
would be forgot, 
When the old red cradle rocked away. 


It has been a hallowed spot where I’ve 
turned through all the years, 
Which have brought me the evil with 
the good, 


the | 


|} And I turn again to-night, aye, and see 
it through my tears, 
The place where the dear old cradle 
stood. 
By its side my father paused with a little 
time to spare, 
And the care-lines would soften on his 
brow, 
Ah! ’t was but a little while that I knew 
a father’s care, 
But I fancy in my dreams I see him 
now. 


By my mother it was rocked when the 
evening meal was laid, 
And again I seem to see her as she 
smiled; 
When the rest were all in bed, ’t was 
there she knelt and prayed, 
By the old red cradle and her child. 


Aye, it cradled one and all, brothers, 
sisters in it lay, 
And it gave me the sweetest rest I’ve 
known; 
But to-night the tears will flow, and I 
let them have their way, 
For the passing years are leaving me 
alone. 


And it seems of those to come, 1 would 
gladly give them all 
Kor a slumber as free from care as 
then, 
Just to wake to-morrow morn where the 
rising sun would fall 
Round the old red cradle once again. 


But the cradle long has gone and the 
burdens that it bore, 
One by one, have been gathered to the 
fold; 
Still the flock is incomplete, for it num- 
bers only four, 
With one left out straying in the cold. 





Heaven grant again we may in each 
other’s arms be locked, 
| Where no sad tears of parting ever fall ; 
' God forbid that one be lost that the old 
red cradle rocked; 
And the dear old cradle rocked us all. 
—Annie J. Granniss. 


| The Planting of the Apple Tree 


Come, let us plant the apple tree. 
Cleave the tough greensward with the 
spade, 
| Wide let its hollow bed be made; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As, round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 


Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; 





breast, 

| Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest; 

| We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

| A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 
When we plant the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
‘lo load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple tree. 


What plant we in this apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple tree. 

And when, above this apple tree, 

The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 








Buds, which the breath of summer days | 





Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with 
mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 
And guests in prouder homes shall see, 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine, 
And golden orange of the line, 
The fruit of the apple tree. 


The fruitage of this apple tree 
Winds, and our flag of stripe and star, 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew; 
And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day, 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple tree. 


Each year shall give this apple tree 

A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 

The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree. 


And time shall waste this apple tree. 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still? 

What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 

Is wasting this apple tree? 


Save those which skulked beneath the 
wave. j 
’T was mighty England. 
Who won the war? 
*T was France who wrote in noble rage 
The grandest words on history’s page, 
‘*They shall not pass’’—the devilish Hun; 
And he could never pass Verdun. 
’T was sturdy France. 
Who won the war? 
In darkest hour there rose a ery, 
‘*Liberty, sweet Liberty, thou shalt: not, 
die!”’ : 
Thank God! they came across the sea, 
‘wo million men and victory! ; 
’T was glorious America. 
Who won the war? 
No one of these; not one, but all 
Who answered Freedom’s clarion ¢all. 
Kach humble man who did his bit 
In God’s own book of fame is writ. 
These won the war. 
—Woodbury Pulsifer. 


All Things Bright and Beautiful 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wondertul,— 
The Lord God made them all. 


Kach little flower that opens, 
Kach little bird that sings, — 

He made their glowing: colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 





“*Who planted this old apple tree?’’ 
The children of that distant day 
‘Thus to some aged man shall say; 
And gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them:: 
**A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times; 
‘Tis said he made some quaint 
rhymes 
On planting the apple tree.’ 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


old 


I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud 


| wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glaiice, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee :— 
A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company! 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 


Boughs where the thrush, with crimson | What wealth the show to me had brought ; 
t For oft, when on my couch I lie 


In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye, 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 
—William Wordsworth. 


Who Won the War? 


Who won the war? 
’T was little Belgium stemmed the tide 
Of ruthless hordes who thought to ride 
Her borders through and _ prostrate 
France 
Ere yet she'd time to raise her lance. 
’T was plucky Belgium. 


Who won the war? 
Italia broke the galling chain 
Which bound her to the guilty twain; 
Then fought ’gainst odds till one of these 
Lay prone and shattered at her knees. 
’T was gallant Italy. 


Who won #e war? 
Old England’s watch dogs of the main 
Their vigil kept, and not in vain; 
For not a ship their wrath dared brave 


The rich man in his eastle, 
The poor man at his gate, 
God made them, high or lowly, 
And ordered their estate. 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by, 

The morning, and the sunset 
That lighteth up the sky, 


The eold wind in the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun, 

The ripe fruits in the garden, — 
He made them, every one. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play, 
The rushes by the water 
We gather every day,— 
He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 
—Cecil Frances Alexander. 


Mothers of Men 


The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the map of the world you will find it 
not, 
’T was fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon‘or battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen, 

Nay, not with eloquent words or thought 
From mouths of wonderful men; 


deep in the walled-up woman’s 
heart— 
Of woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently, bore her part— 


Lo, there is that battle field! 


Sut 


No marshaling troup, no bivouaec song, 
No banner to gleam or wave, 

But oh! these battles, they last so long— 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up town— 
Fights on and on in the endless wars, 
Then, silent, unseen, goes down. 


Oh, ye with banner and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise, 
I tell you the kingliest victories fought 


| Were fought in those silent ways. 


| Oh, spotiess in a world of shame, 
With splendid and silent scorn, 
Go back to God as white as you came— 
The kingliest warrior born! 
—Joaquin Miller. 
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Pictures to Use in Studying Rheims Cathedral 


(See pages 36 and 87 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


6 ation. 


will be destroyed. 


March Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


The very world is full of 


ARCH! 
tingle and life and energy. It is | 
a ti to work hard, before the 


a time 

languors of spring capture the school- 
room. It is a time to use the eyes to | 
discover all sorts of wonderful things. 
it is the time the birds come back, many 
of them, and they can be seen to the | 
very best advantage in the bare branches. 
It is the time to plow for the spring 
gardens, and in these days when there 
is such very great necessity for making 
two blades of foodstuff grow where one 
grew before, this is of great importance. 
Your editor asked to have some letters 
about gardening put into Help-One-An- 
other department. But though there 
was a pile that filled the table about 
spelling and arithmetic contests, and 
veography, and creating improvement 
in behavior and scholarship by a system 
of stars posted opposite each name for 
good work, there wasn’t one letter 
about gardening! Won’t some of you 
write mean account of your attempts 
in that line? Every little while | get a 
letter for the department with the hope 
expressed that the writer will see it in 
print soon. But it is ten chances to one 
that it is about something that a score 
of the other letters on hand have treated, 
and so there is not, by any possibility, a 
chance to get them allin. If you want 
to be sure your letters will appear, and 
promptly, write something about how 
to impress on the children’s minds the | 
lessons of the various special days that 
come up to be celebrated with such cer- 
tain recurrence. Just now I am want- 
ing letters about Arbor Day, Mother’s 
Day, Flag Day, and Closing Day. Any 
good letters about any of these would be 
certain to be put into the magazine at 
once. Please send them to me, and let- 
ters about community singing as well. 

A correspondent of the magazine asks 
us to request every teacher to teach to 
her pupils the two verses found in 
Iiphesians 4:31, 32: 

‘Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice: 

**And be ye kind one to another, ten- 
derhearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Chirst’s sake hath forgiven 
you.’”’ 

There could not be a better passage 
for every pupil to learn. Just the motto 
‘‘Be ye kind,’’ carried out by every one, 
would solve all the difficulties that come 
up. There are so many little hearts that 
are lonelier than you think, the lonelier 
the shyer. Yes, and there are old hearts 
that are lonely, too,—more than you 
would imagine. Sometimes we find out | 
in after years that a smile of love and | 
an utterly unremembered ‘‘dear’’ has | 
been cherished by some motherless child | 
in a way of which we never dreamed. | 
And oh, how much heartache would be | 





saved if pupils would use that motto in 
their dealings with each other! 

‘Be kind.’’ It is what the Blessed | 
Saviour came down to earth to teach. | 


| pupils of 


| clusive, living in Massachusetts, 


Exchange 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
(Miss) Edith L. Webster, R. 
F. D. 2, Palouse, Washington, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in schools 
in California, Florida, and eastern 
states, and France, Belgium, and Italy. 

The pupils of (Miss) Mildred C. Quimby, 
West Concord, Minnesota, Route 1, care 
of Ezra Harper, would like to correspond 
with pupils of grades four to eight in- 
New 
York, and Colorado. 

The teacher and pupils of a western 
rural school would like to exchange let- 
ters with teachers and pupils in Canada, 
or east of the Mississippi River. Ad- 
dress the teacher (Mrs.) A. Innes, Che- 
halis, Washington, Gen. Del. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of (Miss) Velma Kastner, Louisville, 
Kansas, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of Canada, Alaska, South 
America, the Philippines, Cuba, and 
elsewhere. 

The pupils of (Miss) Pauline Wehder, 
Dist. 47, Wakefield, Nebraska, would 
like to correspond with a teacher and 
pupils in the Hawaiian Islands, South 
America, and the Philippines. 

The pupils of (Miss) Frances Browne, 
St. Mary’s, Kansas, would like to corre- 
spond with schools in states and places 
remote from Kansas. 


Letters 


Celebrating Arbor Day 


On the day before Arbor Day our good 
Welsh janitor and an assistant drove in 





Accepted contributions 


a lumber wagon to the woods ten miles 
away and chose, lifted, and brought back 
a sufficient number of saplings to supply 


‘each room with a tree to plant. All 


morning they worked digging holes and 
preparing the ground. With the begin- 
ning of the afternoon session, the ex- 
citement began. One room after an- 
other in turn filed out under the blue 
March sky, marched with banners and 
drums to the waiting sapling, and with 
appropriate songs and exercises planted 
its tree. A pretty sight it was as each 
small planter in turn advanced from the 
circle and taking the spade, solemnly 
placed a spadeful of earth in the hole. 
Then the boy and girl who had the best 
grades came forward and the girl tied 
a ribbon around the tree and the boy 


pronounced the name we had decided to | 


give it. How these trees grew! Ina 
few years we had a regular grove around 
the schoolhouse, although it had been 
built in a township that was absolutely 
treeless.—A PRAIRIE TEACHER. 


Bird Books 


First, we made bird books with at- 
tractive covers of colored construction 
paper nine by twelve inches decorated 
with lettering and the picture of a bird 
painted in colors. 

The pages for this book were made by 
taking a sheet of nine by twelve draw- 
ing paper, making a one-inch margin, 
and dividing the page into two parts. 
On the upper part of the page was 
painted one of our common birds in nat- 
ural colors, using as a model a picture 
from the Audubon leaflets, the A. W. 
Mumford prints, or something similar. 
On the lower part of the sheet was made 
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“HOW |! 


DID IT” 


fas is the title of a new book which we recently published 
i ews which contains more than 700 of the most clever and 
helpful devices that have appeared in the ‘‘Teachers’ 


Help-One-Another Club’’ department. 


A full description of 


this book together with a list of the topics treated will be found 


on page 68 of this magazine. 


Although “How I Did It” has been published only a short 


expect during the present school year to realize our ambition 


wide-awake, progressive teacher in the country. 


The price of the book, substantially bound in limp cloth covers, 


is only 


50 cents per copy and it is sold under an absolute guarantee that if after 
using it in her school for one month, the teacher is not satisfied with it we 
will at once refund the purchase price and send postage for its return. 


Do not put off ordering a copy of this book until. so late in the school 
year that you will have very little opportunity to utilize the splendid 


material which it contains. 


: 
time, many thousands of copies have already been sold and we 
/ 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
LAU UU LU Us 


: 
of placing a copy of this very usable book in the hands of every 


are paid for in the month of publi- 


Unavailable manuscripts will be returned-if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


an outline, giving the size, color, range, 
diet, and use of the bird, and stating to 
what class the bird belonged, such as 
“‘Tree Gleaner,’’ ‘‘Ground Gleaner,’’ 
ete. This information we secured from 
an old Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
copies of ‘‘ Bird Lore,’’ Audubon leaflets, 
and books from the library. The regu- 
lar work in drawing called for the com- 
pletion of one of these pages a week. The 
children became so interested in this 
work that they often did a page over 
several times before getting one that 
they considered good enough to put into 
the book. Many liked it so much that 
they worked so incessantly at it as to 
be six and eight weeks ahead of the 
class with their ‘‘plates.’’ 

On Friday we had oral composition 
based upon the outline of the bird for 
that week. Each child took the bird he 
had made, held it so all could see, and 
gave his talk. 

On the following Monday he wrote his 
composition and then corrected it by 
means of an outline I had given and 
which he kept written on the flyleaf of 
his grammar text. Following were the 
topics: 

Indentation of paragraphs. 

Margins. 

Spelling. 

Periods. 

Commas. 

Sentence structure. 

Neatness. 

He took the topics one at a time and 
went through the composition. For in- 
stance with the topic .‘‘Spelling,’’ he 
would look for such mistakes as ‘‘th’’ 
for ‘‘the’’ and ‘‘an’”’ for ‘‘and,’’ as well 
as for those words which looked doubt- 
; ful and which he verified by consulting 
| his dictionary. I found that a child 

could not see his mistakes when looking 
oe for all of them at once; but by using 
| this topic method he knew just what he 
| was looking for; gradually he carried 
more and more topics in his mind and 
| his work of correction was done more 
| quickly and more accurately. 
| After correction the essays were read 
before the class and they decided by vote 
| which was the best. 'lhis one was then 
| sent to a local newspaper where it was 
published, with the name, age, and 
grade of the writer. We had not been 
| doing this long before two other papers 
| asked the privilege of publishing our 
; essays. 
In order to keep a record of the es- 
| Says that were ‘‘accepted,’’ we took a 
| large sheet of cardboard and put on it 
the heading in large capitals, ‘‘ Essays 
That Have Appeared in the Local Press. ”’ 
| Each week we clipped the essays from 
| the papers and pasted them on this card. 
| We hung the ecard in the schoolroom. 
| —MYRTLE MAKELLAR, Illinois. 











' Beautifying the Grounds of a Rural School 


| 

| 

| It was the rural type of schoolyard in 

| a country district, bare, weedy, and gen- 

| erally neglected. The changes wrought 
during the past three years suggest what 

| a community and a teacher can produce 
in the line of attractive surroundings 
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with slight expenditure of labor or money. | 


The first improvement was hinted at 
by the abundant crop of burdocks, pitch- 
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The Call of the Forest 


(Continued from page 46) 


forks, and nettles around the door when | express her thoughts and the effect of 


school opened_in September. A lesson 
on seeds and one on eradication of weeds 
secured the youngsters’ interest and co- 
operation in this work. Each succeed- | 
ing year has found the crop of weeds | 
less, and we hope to be entirely rid of 
it this coming season. 

One day in the next spring after my 
arrival, I asked the children about the 


flowers and shrubs they had at home. I, 


told them of those found at my own 
home. 
sions of what we might have on the 
school ground. 

On Arbor Day that spring nearly every 
one of us brought some plants or shrubs 
from home to set out around the school- 
house. On the two succeeding Arbor 
Days we followed the same plan. 
interesting to see indifferent pupils be- 
come enthusiastic on the subject when 
they found that old-fashioned dooryard | 
lilies and ribbon grass were very ac- 
ceptable. 

The following list of successful plants 
gives an idea of the resources of an ap- 
parently flowerless district: lilacs, flow- 
ering currant, golden glow, bleeding 
hearts, perennial phlox, sweet rockets, 
wild cucumber, sweet williams, pinks, 
coreopsis, dooryard lilies, tiger lilies, 
and ribbon grass. 

Last spring I made the 
expenditure of money—seventeen cents 
for two shrubs not found in this local- 
ity,a bridal wreath and a barberry. 
Aside from the problem of raising money, 
we prefer native plants as they are sure 
to be acclimated to our severe winters 
here onthe hills. Also, they teach that 
vastly important lesson of finding beauty 
and enjoyment within our own environ- 
ment. 

In our task of landscape gardening we 
did not have to add trees, as three sides 
of our schoolground border on a dense 
grove. This lightened our labor, besides 
furnishing a background for our fiowers. 
Up next to the woods the little girls 
started a wild flower garden in which 
they set out hepaticas and miterworts. 

The success of our venture is largely 
due to the cordial interest and hearty co- 
yperation of the parents. They have fur- 
nished us with material, tools, and help, 
and better than all, they have commended 
the results most encouragingly.—VIDA 
M. BATEs, New York. 


Bird Study 


Discovering last year that some of my 
oupils seemed to enjoy torturing dumb 
brutes and apparently had no idea of the 
suffering they were wantonly inflicting 
upon these weaker brothers of ours, lL 
decided that some step must be taken to 
instill an interest in the care and welfare 
of animals. After much debating in my 
own mind as to the best way to accom- 
plish this, I decided upon a course of ac- 
tion that exceeded my wildest hopes in 
its effectiveness. 

Early in the spring when we began the 
study of birds, I offered a prize of fifty 
cents to the boy or girl who would bring 
to school, at the end of six weeks, the 
best bird house. Wespent the interven- 
ing time doing much work with birds, 
both in language and drawing, and I was 
delighted to see how high enthusiasm 
waxed. At the opening of the language 
lesson each day there would be a breath- 
less pause until the class knew whether 


_or not the lesson would be about birds. 


I used to fear that the superintendent 
might step in just as I had spoken the 
longed-tor words, ‘*To-day we will talk 
about the——.’’ If he had I am afraid my 
reputation as a good disciplinarian would 
have been gone forever. 

At first we studied about the different 
birds as we saw them on their arrival 
from the Southland. Later we chose cer- 
tain birds, in which we were especially 
interested. As I have a large number of 
pictures of birds in colors, I usually had 
the particular bird that the class wanted. 

I noticed, about this time, that the 
children, boys especially, began to hover 
around our reading table on which were 
several copies of ‘‘Bird Lore.’’ They 
studied the models of bird-houses in 
these and other magazines. They talked 
about birds at recess. They observed 
birds on their way to and from school, 


(Continued on page 54) 





It was | 


first and only | 


| words upon her.) 


Little Johnny (rushing out of house) — 
Look here, Johnny, just see how I’ve 
| grown! Don’t you think Ill soon be 


| big enough to go with you and shoot the 


Indians for you? 

Betty (entering from left)—Oh, Johnny, 
I am so glad to see you! You got here in 
time to see the blossoms. Aren't they 
wonderful? Oh, I can never be grateful 


This talk led naturally to discus*| enough to you for setting out all these 


beautiful trees for me! 

Johnny—Well, every settler, just by 
leaving some things as nature made 
them, could have an attractive home. 

Betty—True, Johnny, but it’s hard to 
convince them. 

David—The other day -when I was 
bringing home my meal from the mill, 
| over the other side of the ridge, I found 
| one of the new settlers burning down 
the trees to make his clearing. When I 
told him he ’d arouse the Indians, he said, 
‘‘What’s the matter? The trees are 
mine. Starting a fire ’s easier than chop- 
ping them down.’’ 

Johnny (rising)—They ’re God’s trees! 
He ’|! loose an awful flood of destruction 
that no one can stop. 

Betty—Johnny, you’re just in time. 
There will be company here this after- 
noon, for we have a party every day 
while the trees are in bloom. People 
come miles from the new clearings just 
to see them. I’ve made a bushel of 
maple sugar and nut cookies. You'll 
stay, won't you? 

Mary— You must stay and tell us stories 
out here under the trees. 

Johnny— You know I would be glad to, 
but I must go on to the farther settle- 
ments and see how my orchards have 
stood the winter. The new settlers are 
coming in fast. Soon all this region will 
have its little clearings, and my orchards 
must be ready. 

Mary—But, Johnny, aren’t you scared 
of the Indians? 

Johnny—No, my child; 
friendly with me. 

(Exit Wood Nymph. ) 

Betty—Why, you have n’t even a gun! 

Johnny—No, it only adds to my load 
and | really don’t need it. 

Jenny—What do you do when it rains? 

Johnny—Get into the forest, cut a few 
thick branches for a shelter, carefully 
kindle a fire with shavings and powder, 
and soon I am warm and dry. 

Little Johnny—What would you do if 
you saw a bear? 

Johnny (smiling) — They have never 
troubled me yet, except to eat the black- 
berries I had expected to lunch on. 

Betty—OUu, Johnny, I wish you would 
be content to work near here and come 
back each night. 

Johnny—But what of the orchards 
farther on? The fences may be down 
and the young trees all trodden by the 
forest creatures. How are the other 
clearings to have the beauty of this one 
if | stay here? No, Betty, I cannot stay. 
(Moves right.) The sun is fast climb- 
ing upward and I must go. 

Mary—You ’!] come back next winter? 
(She rises, as do others. ) 

Johnny—Yes, my child. 171 come in 
time to get some seeds from this young 
wine-sap. I have great hopes from that. 
(Moves off, followed by David, who 
helps him with his pack.) 

Johnny—Good-by, all! (Waves hand as 
he exits right. Others wave in return 
and enter cabin at left.) 


ParRT IV—THE Woop NYMPHS 
The Spirit of the Forest; 


they ’re always 


Characters 
Wood Nymphs. 

Scene: The woods. 

The Nymphs enter from both sides of 
stage to the same music as that used in 
Part II. The Spirit of the Forest enters 
slowly and seriously. 

The Spirit of the Forest— 

My heart is greatly saddened, dear friends, 
By the scenes of wasteful destruction 
Which are everywhere round us; 











For centuries these trees have grown 
In freedom and strength, and now 
The hands of the people destroy them. 
Oh, can they not see 
That the good of our country demands 
them? 
Do they not realize the richness they 
give to the soil? 
The woodland streams are protected by 
their outstretched branches 
From the burning rays of the sun 
Which would eagerly suck them up, 
In no way serving the farmer. 
This country, so vast and so fertile, 
Should yield, for generations to come, 
Comfort and plenty to the families of all 
Who may come from lands ’cross the sea. 
But, alas! (Despairingly. ) can our forests 
continue their work of protection 
When the hand of every settler is raised 
in ruthless destruction? 
(Sinks down on throne while Nymphs 
draw closer in terrified sympathy.) 
Second Wood Nymph— 
And how can we give our best to the trees, 
For they are our homes, and if taken 
from us 
It means that we must perish. 
Oh, is there not some way 
Is there not some wise and good mortal 
Who will permit us to use our power 
To carry on the work of the centuries? 
(Silence settles on the little group. 
Music softly played. The Third Wood 
Nymph runs lightly across stage. She 
falls on knees in front of the Spirit of 
the Forest who gently raises her. ) 
Third Wood Nymph 
Hail, Spirit! (Steps back.) 
1 bring you courage and hope. 
eagerly and attentively.) 
I come from the shores of a river 
Whose banks have heen rapidly cleared 
For the homes of the hardy settlers. 
Listen, O Spirit! 
Into this region, 
derers, 
Came a man, a dreamer of dreams, 
Who has seen their need of fruit 
and vines, 
And against their coming has planted 
His orchards. He is giving his life and 
his strength 
For their care and protection. 
He is teaching the men and the women 
To live, not for the moment alone, 


(All listen 


ahead of these wan- 


trees 





But for the days and the years to come. | 


To all who come after 

His life will be an example of faithful 
and honest endeavor. 

He toils unceasingly and his efforts 

Are not in vain. For his message 

Has gone forth o’er the land, 

That the life of a tree is sacred, 

That its beauty, its usefulness 

Is unbounded. And thus our lives, 


Our homes, our own dear woodlands are | 


protected. 

(She steps back as the Spirit of the 
Forest rises and comes tocenter. Faces 
of all express joy.) 

The Spirit of the Forest— 

O People of the Forest, 

May we not truly learn from this mortal 

Who has given us our happiness again, 

That it is only by living a life of truth 

And of honest regard for our duties 

That we may hope to attain the highest? 

Let us revere the name of John Apple- 
seed, (Nymphs rise.) 

Whom henceforth the mortals shal] honor 


| In the spring of each year, 


And we shall honor forever! 

(The Spirit of the Forest and the Wood 
Nymphs sing ‘‘The Monarch of the 
Woods.’’ This song is contained in the 
song book ‘‘Flag ot the Free, No. I'’; 
price 25 cents. ) 

NOTE: The character of Johnny Appleseed is a 
historical one. In September, 179%), he drifted down 
the Ohio River in a boat filled with apple seeds. His 
plan was to go in advance of the se ttler and plant 
orchards in the wilderness. 

The life of this benefactor of mankind has been 
well told in verse by Lydia Maria Child. It will be 
foun. hese Entertainment pages, on page 47 


Arbor Day at School 
By Emilie M. Jardine 


On Arbor Day at school we talk 

About the trees that line the walk; 
How big and green they ’Il be some day, 
When I am old and somewhat gray. 


I hope I'll live to see them then,— 
Ii! walk around and think of when 
I was so small and had to say 

A piece about them Arbor Day. 

















‘Returning Soldiers 

Will March With 
Tooth Brushes as 
Well as Guns.” 


HE Scholars in the preat 
Bi School of the World Wat 
learned the value of clean 
teeth—and learned it so well that 
they bring it back with them, The 


headline above appeared in a 


cent article in the “The Cure,” one 
of the several papers published at 
various hospitals to keep up the 
spirits of returned wounded men. 
You can make good use of this 
interest in care of the teeth to im- 
press the lesson on your pupils. 
Possibly you can get a returned 


soldier or sailor to tell your classes 
Uncle Sam looks after 


dental health. If not, 


how well 
his boys’ 
you probably can find a magazine 
picture taken in camp showing the 


bright smiles which, in Europe, 


have made American soldiers fam- 


ous for their clean teeth. 





Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


helps instruction, too, Its delicious 
flavor encourages children in the 
because, with 


habit of daily care 


it, they like to use the tooth brush. 


Colgate’s is a safe dentrifice— 
cleaning the teeth thoroughly, as 
a dentifrice should, but without 
the presence of risky drugs. You 
can conscientiously recommend tt 
to your pupils, just as you can 


profitably make it your personal 


choice for your own daily use. 


We regret that we can! 

trial tubes asin past years, I 

for the present at least Gover 
ental conservation mea 


nake it impossible. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 7 
Est. 1806 New York 














Teachers’ Help- 


One-Another Club 


tie rom pw 


learned of the food 
from 


thes 
of its value 


and abeve all, 


an 


of each bird and 


economic standpei it. 

At the end of six weeks we planned a 
Bird Program to which we invited our 
friends, | chose a committee of three 
to judge the relative merits of the eight- 
een bird hou that were submitted. 
The work as a whole was so good that 
the judges increased the prize to one 
lollar and gave a second prize of fifty 
cents. 

I felt that the effort put forth during 
hose wee of bird study well re 

ud by the increased knowledge the chil 

en had of our feathered friends, and 
by their greater Jove and appreciation 
for the beautiful songsters of the air.— 


FOURTH GRADE TEACHER, South Dakota. 


Pasted Pictures of “Hans Brinker’ 


Hl the pasted picture 
“Hans Brinker orthe Sily 
been the child’s favorite. 
told to the elass previous 


er Skates 
Lhe story 
end or to 
the 
Use pra 


picture, 
feet 


Bogus paper is 


hoyus paper about two 


feet long. 
hnexpensive. 
First draw 


the sky line and the outline 


follows: 


to make the sky vel 


Leave the canal 


Use CoOlore d chal] 
low and the snow white. 
gray, to represent ice. 

We took up the different problems 
the following order: 

1. Dutch house—red or green roof with 
white on top for snow. Body of house 
green or brown, After the teacher has 
developed the lesson, the children draw 
free-hand and eut out. Then a few of 
the most typical are chosen to be pasted 
on the background.» 


In 


2. Windmill—black or brown. Devel- 
oped like the house. 
%. Dutch figures (about eight inches 


tall). Draw back view first, as this is 
argest and easiest. Use gay colors for 
costumes. 

1. Dutch figures—front view (about 
iwo inches). It takes several lessons, 
of course, to pet enough people for a 
good crowd of watchers. As we are 


working and pasting people on, a few at 
a time, we say that they are assembling, 
waiting for the skaters to appear. 

nh. Lastly we make the We 
put the little sister skating over the goal 
on the ice. Near the goal is the stand 
or pavilion occupied by the judges. 

lo make the work value 
show other Dutch pictures and discuss 
the customs of the people. When fin 
ished the picture seems brimful of life. 


skaters. 


of greatest 
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the plank a few inches. The teacher 
gradually crouches down at the same 
time, thus giving the ‘‘aviator’’ a very 
real impression of ascent. He is then 
told to jump, and does so, expecting a 
considerable distance. 

The child’s surprise causes much fun, 
and this may be varied by allowing the 


| hoys to raise the plank two or three feet 


| 


!a handful of beans. 


hefore the jump is taken, causing an- 
other surprise. The teacher, however, 
should hold each one carefully to avoid an 
accident. —W. R.Croucu, Mississippi. 


Schoolroom Gardening 


In springtime, when the children were 
very interested in the making of gar- 
dens, [ tried a little experiment to have 
them realize the importance of water to 
the germination of seeds. We had four 
ordinary glasses brought from home; also 
(Peas could be used 


as well.) In each of the four glasses we 


| put blotting paper to the depth of one 


we hay ied | 


Four children were appointed as 
monitors to watch and report results. 

In the first glass the blotting paper 
was barely moistened; dry seeds wereput 
on it; inthe seeond, blotting paper as in 
the first, but with seeds soaked for 
twenty-four hours; in the third, blotting 
paper soaked thoroughly and soaked seeds 
as before; in the fourth, water enough 
half the soaked seeds. ‘The 


inch. 


to cover 


| ylasses were all placed together so that 





| such 


The bright colors appeal specially to the | 


third grrades. Bessie I. 


New Jersey, 


second oor 
WETHERBY, 
Going Up in an Airship 

Children have an instinet for play, and 
has late about 
Much money is being spent 
playgrounds and gymnastums in the city 
, so that the children may have an 
to gratify this innate desire, 


a great deal heen said of 


play. on 
chool 


opportune 


Teachers in rural schools have expert- 
enced those rainy days that come in 
winter when the children must stay in 
instead of going out of doors to play. 
The children will find an outlet to their 
pent up energy through boisterousness | 


unte the teacher exerts her utmost 
power to keep it down. A good laugh 

able indoor game, directed by the 
teacher, may prevent any struggle with | 


reference to order: and at the same time 
have a good physiological etfeet upon the 
pupils. bam going to describe a game 
of this kind called ** Airship. ’’ 

\ plank is arranged on two piles of 
hooks so as to be about three inches off 
the ground. Two larger boys stand at 
each end and when a blindfolded pupil 
led in from the room where the un- 
initiated are waiting, he is told to ‘‘step 
into the airship,’’ and steps upon the 
He then places his hands upon 
teacher’s shoulders in front of him 
The other boys lift 


Is 


board. 
the 
to steady himself. 





they had the same light and tempera- 


ture. The following results were ob- 
tained: 
24 hrs WS hrs. 72 hrs. 
0 0 0 
) 0 0 
1 7 13 
7 6 10 


Nhe experiment proved a success; the 
children saw the need of water for best 
results in the germination of seeds.— 
MILDRED KADOW, Wisconsin. 


Words in Current Use 


In small country schools the children 
often are not familiar with many of our 
new war words and expressions. To 
overcome this I am giving a part of the 
opening exercise period each morning to 
current events and to using new words 
as ‘‘civilian’’ and ‘‘allies.’’ I am 
keeping a list of such words, and from 
time to time I ask the meaning of them. 
Lam doing the same with prominent men. 

Occasionally | givea test on the things 
we talk about. 
dren to pay strict attention to what is 
being said.—-ALBION EF. 
Indiana. 


Pasteboard Jointed Toys 


Here is a picture of some of our an 
imal friends made from the patterns 
furnished by Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. ‘’hey were constructed from tab- 
let backs and paper fasteners. 

Teachers need not. wait for the animal 
pattern to be published for they can 





make their own patterns from the back 

numbers containing outlines of animals 

in ‘‘Kdueative Seat Work,’’ published a 

few years ago. The lion in this picture 

was constructed from a simple outline. 
Jointed fowls, wagons, children, and 

other things can be made from outlines. 
SALLIE PaATES, Kentucky. 


A Bird Lunch 


Ky feeding the birds during the win- 
ter, your pupils may gain much first-hand 
knowledge of the birds that are perma- 
nent residents in their locality. It will 
also encourage them to protect the birds. 

I carried an oblong wooden box (about 
2/x8’xk’) to school one snowy morning 
recently. One of my boys fastened it to 
a small tree which stands about fifteen 
feet distant from one of our south win- 
dows. By placing the box so as to face 
the north, it does not fill with snow dur- 


This causes all the chil- | 





McCCUTCHAN, | 


ing asnowstorm. We placed some bread 
in the box and before we were through 
our first recitation that morning the birds 
were coming. ‘The children delight in 
feeding the birds and keep a bountiful 
supply of food inside and on top of our 
**bird lunch.’’? Nut meats, seeds, and the 
various grains are all enjoyed by the 
birds. ~TENNESSEB ‘TEACHER, 


A Work-Saving Method of Marking 


In order that’ [may be accurate, and 
save myself from much undue trouble 
and worry in making out reports of the 
class standing of my pupils, | have de- 
vised a simple method of keeping a class 
record for each of the classes [ teach, 


which will indicate the number of ques- | : : . : 
| school competing is very interesting and 


tions or topics recited, the number 
missed, the ratings 
itation and the average ratings, the 
total number questions answered, the 
total number missed, times present, and 
times absent, for the month. 

The exact ratings can be obtained 
taking the sum of the number of ques- 
tions answered and the number missed 
to represent 100‘). 
to be guessed at. Perhaps, in some of 
the primary subjects, to undertake to 
follow up this method in detail might 
seem a little too tedious. In such cases 
the process may be modified. 

In keeping these records, I mark the 
number of questions each pupil answers 
or misses while the class recites, but wait 
until the close of the day to mark the 
ratings; therefore, little time is taken 
from the recitation. By indicating the 
ratings with letters instead of figures, 
the work is facilitated by saving time 
and avoiding fractions in the ratings. I 
use A to represent 90-100; B, 80-90; C, 
70-80; D, 60-70; X, below 60. 

I find these record sheets, when prop- 
erly kept, to be splendid incentives to 
arouse the pupils to do good class work. 
If made to serve this purpose, the pupils 
should, at the beginning of each recita- 
tion, be informed of the rating made at 
the previous recitation. 

These record sheets may be prepared 
with pen and ruler, or with a typewriter. 
Each sheet should be made sufficient for 
one month’s record. 

A specimen follows: 

RECORD OF—CLASS FOR MONTH OF~—191 
MTWMT F 


Name 

Q. Ans’d | ae 
Q. Missed} 

ae Grades : 

Q. Ans’d | 
Q. Missedj.... 
Grades | 


Q. Ans'd | Be 


Q. Missec 
Grades | 


“Abs. 


I 


KDITOR'S NOTE: A “Class of 


Record Book,” 


| handy pocket size and suflicient for a year, may be 


| a week. 





‘ House for 
which will embody the principles here 


purchased through any School Supply 
about 2de, 
stated, 


Profitable Bird Work 


To make bird study more attractive 
and more effective we have bird lectures. 
One child has a special bird to study for 
On Friday afternoon he gives 
a talk and shows the colored plate. The 
others add what they have learned. We 
have a social and profitable time with- 
out the pupils being aware that they are 
training for public speaking. —NELLIE 
FATHEROLF, Pennsylvania. 


Athletic Contests in Rural Schools 


One of the great educational problems 
of to-day is: ** How can we keep the boy 
or girlon the farm?’’ People are he- 
ginning to realize that. to solve the prob- 
lem is to make the farm environment as 
interesting to the child as the city en- 
vironment. To do this we must have 
plenty of wholesome, useful-recreation 
for the child. 

People are realizing that play is a 
pleasant necessity, not a useless luxury. 
When boys and girls learn to have the 
best of good times together on the school 
ground many of the community problems 
will disappear. 

The best kind of play is that which 


March rory 


teaches fairness, team work and grace 
fulness. 

For two years at our rural school we 
have held an athletic meet, with five 
sehools competing. 

This year we used the plan for group 
athletics which is put. out by the Depart 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foun 
dation, New York City, and found it 
very satisfactory. 

The hoys contested in a sixty yard 
dash, standing broad jump, and ehinning. 

The girls hada twenty-four-foot bal- 


| ance on a two-inch plank, a potato race, 


made at each ree- | 


by | 


This leaves nothing | 





and a basket ball throw for distance. 
The pupils have improved about fifty 

per cent since the contests were started. 
A relay race with a team from = each 


furnishes an event for splendid team 
work. Volley ball, basket ball, and base- 
ball games add to the interest of the 
occasions. 

A picnic dinner is served hy the pa- 
trons at our meet. — IVEN ROBINSON,- 
Nebraska. 

A Holland Sand-Table 


First, pictures illustrating the points 
of interest were carefully studied and 
stories of Dutch homes and customs told 
to the children. The strange position of 
Holland, lying lower than the ocean, and 
how the water is kept out by dikes and 
how the dikes are built, was considered. 

Patterns for the clever Dutch mills 
were secured from J. S. Latta, and three 
of these were placed upon the table. The 
fence surrounding the Dutch house was 
made from heavy drawing paper and 
colored bright green. ‘Ihe small clothes- 
line was placed near the house, and 
brightly colored garments were hung up 
on it, presumably by the small figures 
dressed to represent the mother and her 
little son. Four larger dolls, dressed in 
bright garments, are gaily conversing in 
the yard near the small fence. Hansel 
and Gretel, two porcelain figures, are 
near the dike. 

The canal was represented by placing 
along narrow pan in the sand, which 
was dampened and formed carefully to 
represent the shape of the dike as nearly 
as possible. The canal was filled with 
water and ducks and a Dutch boat were 
added. Thesmall bridge was constructed 
from soft pine and fed to the open door 
of the mill. Miniature figures of cows 
and sheep were added to the barnyard 
scene. Dutch posters were made, using 
the patterns in Normal Instruector-Pri- 
mary Plans, and mounted upon. bristol 
hoard. The pupils will give a Dutch ex- 
hibition at the close of this month’s 
study, dress in Dutch costume and take 


; home some article suggestive of Hol- 


land.--—-N. BE. H., Kansas. 


A Deportment System 
During the first week of sehool L print 


, the childrens’ names on the front or side 





blackboard. After each name I put.*‘100."" 
| explain to the pupils that they will get 


-| the mark in deportment on-their report. 
| cards that is on the 
| the month. 


board at the end of 
If they do nothing wrong 
and do not whisper all through the 
month the ‘£100’? remains opposite their 
names. 

iivery time they whisper I take one off. 
They understand that the honorable thing 
to do is to tell me of their offenses. If 
they wish to earn their hundred points 
hack they may earn a point every two 
days, by working hard and doing’ noth- 
ing wrong. 

On October 31 my blackboard contained 
the names of nineteen girls (out of 
twenty) and twelve boys (out of fifteen) 
with 100 after their names. The lowest. 
mark was 97. ANNA C. NELSON, Illinois. 


A Lesson in Patriotism 


I use a plan for discipline which I find 
very effective. 

After studying ‘The Young Citizen,’’ 
by Doyle, and ‘*A Man Without a Coun 
try,’’ at the first of the year, we placed 
a large flag in the front of the school- 
room. ‘If achild is inattentive or causes 
any confusion in the room he is asked ta 
lower the flag. Or if a pupil is tardy he 
must lower the flag. Before dismissal 
at four o’clock, the offending child sits 
in his seat while the others rise and 
salute the flag or sing a patriotic song. 
The flag is lowered but very few times 
during the month.—Mrs. PAUL BRUNER, 
Nebraska. 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Special for Schools, $80 
Doors fitted with lock and key. 


Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding crank, and _ turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 
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Teachers—Free 


This volume has been prepared especially for teachers, with the 
educator’s point of view constantly in mind, to provide for the many 


needs of the school. 


It contains: Graded Lists, Classifications by Subjects, a Complete Alpha- 
betical List, and valuable Notes on Music with Suggestions for Teaching. 


lor the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
there are: Children’s Songs, Singing Games, 
Folk Dances, Mother Goose Songs, Nature 
Stories, Instrumental Music (classified), 
Marches, Bird Songs, and suggestions to 
teachers for their use in the class room. 

Ample material is suggested for the Gram- 
mar Grades and Rural Schools under various 
headings: Old and Familiar Songs, Art Songs, 
Instrumental Music (classified by instru- 
ments), “Hearing Music’s Message”’ (appre- 
ciation), Correlation with History and Geo- 
graphy, Folk Dancing, Calisthenics, Marches, 
Penmanship, etc. 

A very comprehensive section for High 
School includes: Music Appreciation (with 
many teaching suggestions), including 
““Moods”’, the Opera, the Oratorio, the Sym- 
phony, and Orchestra Music, Nationality in 
Music, Christmas Music; Physical Educa- 


Educational Department 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


tion, Calisthenics and Drills, kolk Dancing, 
Aesthetic Dancing; Commercial Branches, in 
cluding Typewriting and Penmanship; Lan- 


guage Study, with many notes on each subject, 


and suggestions for making music a real part 
of all phases of school life. 

To the busy teachers this Catalog is a mine 
of valuable information and help. It places 
before them in practical form the resources of 
Columbia Record material in such a way as 
to save time, to suggest new courses of study ) 
to supplement courses already in use, to cor 
relate this material with the general work of 
the school, and to afford the greatest possible 
help in illustrating any subject and in using 
any selection that may be desired. 

The Grafonola in the Class Room is beauti- 
fully illustrated throughout, and should be on 
the desk of every teacher. Send the coupon 
for complimentary copy. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 


= COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMIA) 
° Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


= l’lease send the following literature: 
- (Check sul P 


= Grafonola in the Class Room 
Music Appreciation Record List 
“Music Moods” Bulletir 
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SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS 
| FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SUPERIOR FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS at 1 and 2 cents per packet. 
| BEST FLOWERING BULBS at 2 and 8 cents each. 

i| BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING PLANTS at 5 to 10 cents each. 

||} Also Strawberry and Raspberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, Resur- 
rection Plants, Pot Plants, Iris, Lawn Grass, ete. All at 2, 3, 5 or 10 cents 
|| each when supplied to Schools or Clubs of School Children. 


All Select, New and Highly Improved Varieties. 


“HE DEMAND for inexpensive seeds, plants, and bulbs for Home or 

| School Gardens among school children is now so general that we have 

organized a department to meet this want with seeds and bulbs of some 

of the new and highly improved varieties, at 1, 2, 

Ly this means we hope to encourage school children in their quest for 

|| knowledge and experience in Horticulture and to introduce our superior seeds 
homes. 


3, 5 or 10 cents each. 





and bulbs into new 
women’s clubs, ete., are in- 


bodies, 
which also contains full 


Teachers or representatives of civic 
varieties, 


ted to apply for illustrated catalog of 
i instructions for ordering. 

Write for FREE CATALOGUE—With Superb Colored Illustrations. 
A dozen different flowers shown in natural colors on covers) 

} be used to advantage among the pupils of any school. 
and Bulbs number you 


vy catalogues as car 
l riting: asl 1 Children’s Catalogue of Seed 


\ postal card will suflice, Write wow, Addre 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
School Garden Dept. Floral Park, N. Y. 


Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 
HE volumes in this Series are carctully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted, 


We will send as man 


for Scho and name the 

















Some have 





Published § F. 














{ A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Jointly by ) HALL & MecCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 














Order From Most 


Dansville, N.Y. 
Convenient Point 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the upright weft rods. 
ing weave with two weavers. 
until the desired height is reached. 


with any wett rod. 
the right on the outside of three rods 
and under the fourth one, and leave the 
end on the outside of the fifth. 
' the next spoke to the right. 
| over three, under the next, and out again, 
| leaving the end in front of the fourth 
| rod. 
| tray. 
reached some difficulty may 
| tered, but a little care and experience 








hand photograph) and with a chisel or 
knife make a slit in the end of each wil- 
low weft rod. 
has been dipped in glue into each slit. 
This will prevent the top and bottom 
from pulling apart. 
tray may need to be refinished and both 
sides stained or painted, to harmonize 
with the willows. 
used they also may be stained if desired. 


interesting things may be made the same 
way. 
der is made by going under one and over 
one and cutting the ends quite close. 
The rockers are attached by means of 





screws. 


Willow Work 


(Continued from: page 17) 
Select willows for uprights to fit the | 


holes very snugly (see the lower left | 
hand photograph; page 16). 
find willows with attractive color, use | 
them unpeeled. | 

| 


If you can 


Select weavers a little smaller than 
the twin- 
Continue 


Use 


Make a heavy border by beginning 
Bend it firmly to | 


Take 
Bend it 


Continue this process around the 
When the place of beginning is 
be encoun- 


ini 


























- 
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Diagram for Peeler 


will enable the weaver to give the bor- | 
der the same finished appearance all the | 
way around. 

The willows will dry out and shrink a 
little, so the tray must be set away care- 
fully and allowed to dry. 
given to the handling, so the woven part 
will not be pulled away from the board- 
base. 


Care must be 


Invert the tray (see the lower right 
Then force a wedge which 
The bottom of the 


If peeled willows are 


With slight modifications many other 


In the cradle on page 17 the bor- 





Small braces also may be used. 






| looks 


| my good old pressure-pump! 


' puts cover on jar.) 


| I die! 


March Igly 


The wheels of the carriage were pur- 
chased as odds and ends at a local sale 
for five cents each. The handle and 
underbracing are heavy wire. This car- 
riage was built by two boys who tried to 


| use old clock springs for carriage springs. 


After failing to make satisfactory holes 
through the clock springs they secured 
pieces of waste galvanized iron which 


| were easily fashioned into shape. Wooden 


wheels and axles could have been used 
on this carriage. 

The cart with the willow body on page 
17 is one of several wagons made by 
middle grade boys. All the wagons were 
different because the boys did their own 
thinking. 

The seat with a willow back and sides 
shown on page 17 is to be placed on an 
old baby cart to make it as good as new. 
The willows were cut and woven in the 
early summer so the weaving shows con- 
siderable shrinkage. 

These are merely suggestions. You 
ean think of many other variations of 
the willow tray idea. 
yourself and then inspire your pupils. 
There are some difficulties not encoun- 
tered in reed weaving. Do not be dis- 
couraged with your first failures. You 


will enjoy this work if you try it a few 
times. 


A Chase for Wyl Weasel, Wyl 
Wolf and Wyl Muskrat 
(Continued from page 45) 


| the arch ally of the king of beasts, 
old Fox. 


the 
Woof! My stomach needs fill- 
ing. This morn- 
ing I saw a boy 
eating mince pie, 
and how my teeth 
sharpened for a 
chew of it. 
(Moves over to 
potato vines and 
starts chewing. 
He faces the audi- 
ence so that it can 
see the method of 
feeding. Farmer 
at, potatoes and exclaims. ) 
Farmer—A fox! (Drops hoe.) a fox! 
Where is my spray gun? = (Grabs whisk 
hroom.) No, this won’t do. [t will not 
spread the spray well. (Drops the broom 
and grabs hand-pumip.) No, this little 
pump will not do. It is too small. Ah, 
(Takes top 
Now for some arsenate of 


from pump.) 
old Foxey 


lez ad to « over those leav es and, 
Bug, you will be no more, 1 will take 
one tablespoonful of arsenate of lead. 
(Takes arsenate and puts it.in pan and 
Now I will measure 
quarts of water. (Measures 
water.) This paste must be mixed up 
like gravy. (Mixes paste and a little 
water; adds more water and stirs, puts 


out. four 


| strainer and funnel on tank and _ strains 


sprayer; washes mixture 
using remainder of 
clamps top on 
pressure. After 


mixture into 
through strainer by 
four quarts of water; 
sprayer and gets up 


| carefully spraying potato. vine, spray is 


emptied into a pail. The sprayer is then 
washed. Farmer returns to hoeing. Dur- 
ing this operation he tells what he is 
doing each time and emphasizes the im- 
portant points. ) 5 
Potato Beetle—Woof! my stomach! 
Golly, my stomach is like the ene in the 
boy who ate green apples! Woo-oof, but 
(Exits, leaving shell.) 
(Sucking Insect, or Aphid, 
Potato Beetle shell.) 
Aphid—Wy] Fox, poor fellow that was 
hungry, why did you eat the whole 
chicken? Poor fellow killed by eating 
too many bones and vile poison on the 
feathers, watch me get my dinner. I 
will get my dinner like a girl sipping 
soda. Ah, poison placed on the outside 
of her glass would not kill her. And, 
see, I’m different from most weasels 
that suck their dinner. See the breath- 
ing places that I have on my vest. (The 
boy that took the part of the Potato 
Beetle now dressed in the garb of a cab- 
bage worm crawls to the nearest cabbage 
and starts chewing.) 
Aphid—Wy! Muskrat, you that also has 
a burrow wherever you eat, you will get 
a stomach ache like Wy! Fox. Watch 


me. 


crawls to 


(Continued on page 65) 





Try some of then’ 
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Teacher's Sick 





when sick, are the letter of sympathy from the pupils and the 
check from the T. C. U. 


The first brings the assurance that ‘‘teacher’’ is missed; the 
second brings the money to help pay the doctor, the nurse and 
the other many expenses incident to a siege of sickness. Most 
important of all, the T. C. U. check brings freedom from worry, 
without which no rapid convalescence is possible. 

Thousands of Teachers have keenly missed the second of 
these two messages, during the recent epidemic of Influenza. 


when you are disabled by sickness or acci- 
| dent, (It pays for days—weeks—or months— 

whether your salary continues or not: for in- 
jury, for twelve months from date of disability ; 
for sickness that confines you to the house, for 
six months.) This will help you to pay your 
doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits 


| YOU will be paid $50.00 a month 


paid unless attended by physician at least 
once a week, 


You May Have Escaped the “Flu? | you’ vise paid $25.00 a mont 
But See What’s Ahead for a period of illness thatdoes not confine 


you to the house but keeps you from your 
work, This will pay your board while you get 

Don’t think that the possibility that you may need aid is 
over. 


welland strong. You will not have to overtax 
The remainder of Winter and the Spring are months of 


your strength by returning to work before you 
should. 


OPERATION Benefits will be paid 
_ you in addition toother benefits after your 
policy has been maintained in continuous force 


changeable inclement weather—months with the highest per- for one year. 
centage of illness of the entire year. Measles, Scarlet Fever, Eye, War, Noseor Throat = — = * 600 
Smallpox, Mumps, Diphtheria and Tonsilitis stalk through the then Fei - 10.00 
I P 3 my, Laryngotomy - ~ 15.00 

ranks of Teachers, taking toll of at least one in four or five every Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, 
Kidney, Mastoiditis, Tetanus - 25.00 


season. HOSPITAL Benefit—A 207 increase 


Accidents, Too in monthly sick benefits for two months 


The two most cheerful messages that a teacher receives, re 






| What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


you will be paid $11.67 a week 


when you are quarantined, so that your 
salary is stopped. This insures your income. 
Regular policy pays for quarantine after first 
week ; special policy pays for oneor more days 


of quarantine, 


you may receive the following in- 


stead of monthly indemnity, if you prefer : 
Broken Arm, above elbow . $ 85.00 
Broken Arm, belowelbow - 50.00 
Broken Leg - 100.00 
Broken Knee-cap - 75.00 
Broken Collar-bone 50,00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle 60.00 
Dislocated Knee 35.00 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to 
exceed 11.67 


r' pays for accidental loss of 


In the Annual Increase Insurance after 


First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 
Life $1000 $100.00 $1500 
Both hands 1000 100.00 1500 
Both feet 1000 100.00 1500 
Both eyes 1000 100.00 1500 
One hand 500 50.00 750 
One foot 500 50.00 750 
One eye 333 33.33 500 


FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 





whenyou areconfined inan established hospital. 
Sickness is not the only thing to worry the unprotected Teacher. Hun 





ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED 
dreds of accidents occur every month—many of them to Teachers who are 


letting the T. C. U. take the risk, but many others to Teachers who are 
needlessly and carelessly carrying the risk themselves and paying their own 
bills when the time comes to pay. 

If you are still putting off T. C. U. protection, you should read the fol- 
lowing letter from a Teacher who waited: 

‘*A year or so ago you sent me some of your insurance literature and al- 
though you urged me frequently to take out a policy, I kept putting it off 
from time to time and neglected to do so. I have often been very sorry that 
I failed to do so, as I met with an accident and sprained my knee a year 
ago last summer and have been until now getting my bills paid up, which 
accumulated then. I was disabled for three months at that time. Enclosed 


please find application. ”’ 


Look Out for March 


as I was recently with Spanish ‘‘Flu.”’ 





coupon for information. 


Just a Few of the Hundreds of Teachers 
who have recently received checks from the T. C. U. 


Ruth A. Yeaton, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—The T. C. U. has been very prompt 
and most fair in meeting my claim on account of Influenza, 
this means of meeting the extra expense, was a great comfort to me during my illness, 

Mrs. Vera Kaull, Boise, Ida.— Please accept my sincere thanks for the T. C, 
Nov, 9th, Knowing that your company has had to meet unusual demands this fall on account of 
the “‘flu” epidemic, I appreciate especially your prompt and informal settlement of my claim. 

H. F. Hunt, Prin. Stadium High School, Tacoma, Wash.—I very justly appreciate the in- 
terest and spirit and prompt attention of officers in charge of the T. 
been pleased with the way that this company does business. 
have substantial backing at all times, and it is especially necessary when one is divwn and out, 


The knowledge that I would have 


U. check of 


C. U. Association, I have 
It is very much ‘worth while to 


Every Teacher in America should be a member of the T. C. U. and 
share its protection. If you have not already done so, fill out and mail the 





Many physicians predict another serious outbreak of Influenza in 
March. If it comes, it will catch many Teachers still unprotected—for i 
too many are prone to put off until the future that which should be 
done to-day. 

However, there are many others who will heed this announcement, 
and respond, and many of them may have occasion, very soon, to thank 
us for bringing this opportunity so emphatically to their attention. 


To the T. C. U., 











TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
407 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 








407 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protection Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 


PESEES EEN SHEET SOOO T OTD 
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Examine It!-Freet 


Then — you'll be convinced, as 100,000 
other teachers have been. 


101 BEST SONGS” 


has sold itself—over 3,000,000 copies— to 
teachers everywhere, because it is the most 
effective collection ever put into one book. 


third of them 


TEACHERS 
Send for Free 






Songs for every purpose—a 
new. It is an old friend with 
new features. An immense 
help in teaching school music 





ae . : A 
" and a splendid selection for special Sample Copy 
aM, = occasions and celebrations. —Today! 

& 
| "SSE SR BRR RRB BERR RB BERR RRR eee |ed 

& d ra “ +s 
ane <s ve er at 5c “101 Famous Poems 
el errice.. -The Best Poetry for Schools 
em Scents each in 100 lots, Fortes thctatlons and special occasions. 

« f.o. b. Chicago. $1.00 per A handy volume, very complete, with photos 
| d id. L h of each author, Prose Supplement, etc. Worth 
as ozen, prepaid. Lessthan several times the price. . 

12 at 10 cents each, pre- 15c per copy, prepaid, in any quantity 


NO Free Samples) 
aaa ai T T ta 


THE CABLE Co., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 


paid. 


oa 





P Hair Pins 
UNg eee 





eas  — 


Keep the Hairin Place 
5 Different Sizes- Stand lO¢ fachages Everywhere 


jUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO 














+ <td inti lalate Ra sti noe AR i ae 





The double set of uprights and adjustable crossbars bring 
the work closer to the students on each side and afford double 
usual working space. 

If interested in Laboratory or Domestic Science Equipment, 
write for our very iil Catalog. 


LABORATORY Sewawiiecd E Co 


K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANEISCO 
KANSAS CITY COLUMBUS SPOKANE 
DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
70 FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Influenza and Teachers’ Salaries 


thing to say in regard to the pay- 
ment of teachers during the en- 
forced closing of schools on account of 
the influenza epidemic. This is stilla 
matter of interest to the teachers of 
the country as a whole, and to thousands 
of these it is a matter of vital concern. 
The epidemic itself was unparalleled 
in extent and in its toll of deaths. It 
was nation-wide in its spread, to confine 
its definition to our own country, though 
it was practically world-wide inits sweep. 
It was at its greatest height last fall and 
early winter, but has been prevalent dur- 
ing the winter, recurring in some sec- 


W' have had inprevious issues some- 





brought him into close touch with all 
glasses among the profession. It was, 
perhaps, only natural that he should feel 
a deep interest in this matter, and it 
was characteristic that he should take 
it up in an effective and vigorous man- 
ner. He immediately got into commu- 
nication with school otticials in every part 
of the country, using mails, telegraph 
and long-distance telephone, as distance 
and circumstances warranted. His in- 
quiries not only brought information as 
to the practice in various states and com- 
munities, but by focusing publie atten- 
tion onthe facts and pointing out the 
injustice of non-payment, they have 
stirred many communi- 
ties and officials to a 











Ernest C. Folsom 


President of the Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


tions in almost its original violence. 
Statistics do not yet show in full the ex- 
tent of its death roll, though some time 
ago over half a million deaths were as- 
cribed directly to it. The amount of 
sickness and general loss and disturbance 
is not a matter that statistics can cover. 

In consequence of this condition thou- 
sands of schools were closed, for periods 








of from a week to a month and even 
longer. In some instances there were 


| two or three periods, owing to recurring 


| outbreaks of the epidemic. 


Schools in 


| cities, villages and in rural districts were 


| alike affected. 
never had prevailed before in any such 





It was a condition which 


widespread manner, and vastly differ- 
ent from the local and sporadic quaran- 
tines which occasionally occur. The ques- 
tion, therefore, as to whether teachers 
should be paid during these periods of 
enforced closure became of nation-wide 
interest. The injustice of putting upon 
the individual the burden which non-pay- 
ment of salaries would involve was evi- 
dent. Schools were closed for commu- 
nity protection,and the community should 
bear this additional cost. In many com- 
munities and in some entire states this 
fact was recognized and was provided 
for either in the statutes or the ruling 
of the school authorities. This was far 
from being the fact in many places and 
the injustice and hardship which would 
result in thousands of cases were recog- 
nized. 

Quite fortunately, Mr. Ernest C. Fol- 
som, President of the 'l'eachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, ap- 
preciated the situation very clearly, and 
realized that something. should be done 
to alleviate it as far as possible. He 
was in position to know very intimately 
the financial needs of teachers in cases 
of sickness, accident and quarantine. 
The organization of which he is the head 
hus thousands of members, and this mem- 
bership covers the entire country. His 
work has made him in thousands of cases 
the teachers’ personal friend, and has 








proper and just course in 
this regard. From the 
| information gained Mr. 
| Folsom is able to state 
| that it is the ‘‘policy of 

the great majority of 
| school authorities 
| throughout the nation to 
regard this as a national 
calamity which can better 
be borne by the public 
| than that its weight 
should be imposed upon 
the slender resources of 
the school teachers them- 
selves.’’ 

Mr. Folsom _ further, 
| and properly, says: ‘The 
time has come to draw a 





sharp distinction be- 
tween two celasses. of 
quarantine cases: First, 


where the teacher is him- 
| self quarantined because 
| of exposure to contagious 
disease; Second, where 
the teacher is ready for 
duty, but is prevented 
| from teaching on account 
of the closing of school 
by order of the Board 
of Health and not be- 
cause of any act or mis- 
fortune of the teacher. 
| “In the first instance, 
| the teacher is unable to 
perform his duties be- 
cause of personal mis- 
fortune and could not 
reasonably expect to col- 
lect salary except as specified in his con- 
tract; in the second, the teacher is able, 
ready and willing to teach, but is pre- 
vented by forces beyond his control, and 
no rule of justice should permit the 
school district to visit its misfortune 
upon the teacher whose time has been 
contracted for and who is debarred from 
teaching by proper authority under con- 
sideration of public health.”’ 

It was an encouraging fact and a sig- 
nificant one that the State Superintendent 
ot Nebraska, the home of the T. C. U., 
took prompt action in the matter and 
issued the following notice: 

‘‘Substantial justice requires that this 
financial burden should fall where it can 
best be borne, not upon the slender re- 
sources of the teacher, but upon the 
public, who are most interested. This 
is common sense. 

“Wherefore, I, W. H. Clemmons, super- 
intendent of publie instruction of the 
state of Nebraska, declare that in my 
opinion the emergency requires that the 
school boards in the various districts shall 
pay teachers’ salaries for the period 
their respective schools were closed by 
order of duly constituted health author- 
ities, state or local. This order is sub- 
ject to such reasonable rules and regula- 
tions for making up the time lost as the 
various school boards shall adopt. 

W. H. Clemmons. 


That the officers of the National Edu- 
cation Association appreciated Mr. Fol- 
som’s work and was glad to cooperate 
was shown by the following from the 
Secretary : 

**E. C. Folsom: Your telegram, telling 
how Lincoln school board handled ques- 
tions of teachers’ pay during epidemic is 
most useful to us. Many thanks. We 
hold up this action as standard for action 
by other boards. J. W. Crabtree. 


As before stated, it has been fortunate 
that a person so well qualified to deal 
with the subject, with so intimate a 
knowledge of the conditions, had also 
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Only $100 
and After Trial 


Keep th Edison Amberola—Edison’e great phonogranh 
with any pew Be stylus—and your choice of records, for eu 
‘a. e e 


$1.00. y balance at rate of only afew cents a day, Fre: 
wal oes own home before you decide. Nothing down. 
rite Today forour New Edison Book and pictures, free. 


F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dis! $289Edison Blk. Chicago 














Two New SILK FLAGS 


For Your School Free! 


The VICTORY FLAG 
JUST OUT! ABSOLUTELY NEW! 

This beautiful Flag is made of Silk, size 12x18 inches 
and combines the flags of the 21 Victorious Nations in 
their correct colors. 

An attractive and patriotic souvenir which should be 
on the wall of every school in the United States, 


The PEACE FLAG 


Made of Silk, size 832x13inches. Flag of Sky Blue; 
in the center, Liberty Enlightening the World, flanked 
by doves bearing ribbons lettered ‘‘Peace on Earth, 
Good Will Toward Men’’; around the border of the flag, 
in correct colors, the flags of the 22 Allied Nations. 

EVERY SCHOOLROOM SHOULD HAVE THIS FLAG! 


You can get both of these beautiful Flags without 
cost by having your pupils sell asingle gross of our 
Special pencils at Five Cents each. Each pencil is suit- 
ably inscribed—*‘Sold for the Flag Fund.”’ As aspec- 
ial inducement, if you will write us at once, we will 
include the two flags in the same package with the 

encils, all charges prepaid. No advance or 
C.0.D. payment attached to any of our offers. 
We will send you the pencils absolutely free of all 
cost whatever. Complete the sale and remit for the 
pencils at your convenience. 

BE PATRIOTIC! Be the first in your locality 
to display, the New Flags! Send for Your 
Pencils Today ! 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 


















Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


STEN Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
pe Ny prove it to you as I have done for over 
} 72,500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let mesend you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or = you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE, It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves youalmost 
instantly of the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
ou are wearing tighter shoes than ever. 
fj Just send your name and address and 
Fairyfoot will be sent_you promptly in 
plain sealed envelope. rite today. 
Foot Remedy (o., Dept» 19, 3661 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 
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SWEDENBORG’S 
BOOKS 


at a nominal price—Sc 








Any or all of the following four vol- 
umes will be sent, prepaid, to any address 
on receipt of 5 cents per book: 


“Heaven and Hell” 624 Pages 
“Divine Providence” 605 “ 
“Four Leading Doctrines” 593 “ 

“ 


“Divine Love and Wisdom” 598 

Each book is printed in large type on 
good paper, and is substantially bound 
in stiff paper cover. 

Endowed for that purpose, this 
Society offers to send you these 
books without cost or obligation 
other than 5 cents each for mailing. 


Address all orders to Room 750 


The American Swedenborg Printing 
and Publishing Society 
3 West 29th Street New York 
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the inspiration and will to take the mat- 
ter up in such a broadway. Thereis no 
question but that hundreds of teachers 
have received fair treatment in this re- 
gard because of the campaign waged by 
Mr. Folsom. So thoroughly did he enter 
into this matter that he urged every 
teacher who did not receive payment for 
this period to communicate with him, so 
that he could furnish them with such 
evidence of the practice in various states 
and localities under like conditions as to 
serve as a lever in inducing other and 
delinquent officials to see the legality, 
propriety and justice of making similar 
payments. This has certainly been a 
tremendous work, and the teachers who 
have been benefited have reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Folsom for carrying it 
through. 


A recent letter received by Mr. Fol- 
som, called forth by his work in this di- 
rection, but bearing upon other features 
of interest to teachers, is reproduced on 
the latter account: 


Mr. Ernest C. Folsom: Your interest 
in the teachers of the nation is most 
highly appreciated. We who have been 
in the service for many years hope the 
dawning of the day will come when ade- 
quate retirement provision will be made 
for the teacher who has grown old inthe 
service. No luxuries are asked but just 
a comfortable corner one may call home 
and not feel the sting of want when 
strength fails to do further duty. [am 
working hard to save enough for such a 
corner and realize what it means toa 
teacher to save when trying continually 
to keep pace with progress in education. 
It has been an uphill road. I am watch- 
ing with much interest any reference to 
such a movement. Anna A. Jellen. 

Verdigre, Nebraska, Jan. 17, 1919. 


While we are writing ef the epidemic 
and Mr. Folsom we cannot help but speak 
of the work of the organization of which 
he is the head, the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters. Theneed of just such an 
organization has been emphasized in 
large degree during these past few 
months. Its value to the teachers who 
were fortunate enough to be within its 
membership has been realized more than 
ever before. Likewise its financial 
strength and good management has been 
thoroughly proven. During the severe 
months of the influenza it paid sick 
benefits four times the normal amount, 
and January and February nearly equal 
this record. Itisnotoften that any epi- 
demic or calamity reaches every part of 
our country, and throws the usual aver- 
ages out of gear. But this recent expe- 
rience did this very thing, and it has been 
a test which proved the solidity of this 
company, and which should be fully ap- 
preciated by the teachers of the United 
States for whose benefit it is conducted. 
The benefit to the individual teacher is 
just as much needed and appreciated, 
even where large numbers are not in- 
volved, but it takes a great national 
calamity to call attention to the wide- 
spread benefits which such a company 
with a nation-wide membership can give. 
We are not writing this as an advertise- 
ment for the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers. That it is able to do for itself, 
but to put on record, in behalf of the 
teachers of our country for whom and to 
whom we so largely speak, their appreci- 
ation of the work of Mr. Folsom in the 
special direction which we have men- 
tioned and of the protective mission of 
the T. C. U. 





Those who make a success of attempt- 
ing nothing always sneer at the great 
souls who fail.—Henry Cope. 

What do we live for if not to make the 
world less difficult for each other?— 
George Eliot. 

Perseverance is failing nineteen times 
and succeeding the twentieth.—Dr. An- 
derson. 

If grumbling could be exchanged for 


gold, how many of us would soon be rich! 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Your Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 
; ) es tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 


“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 

















will wi r confidence. Ask Your Druggist 
for Marine when your Eyes Need Care. M 
' MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 
















HIGH GRADE STANDARDUNDERWOODs 


At Big Money Savi AGS Drices = iivractuacss ences 


Factory Rebuilt ad 
GUARANTEED /o- 
FIVE YEARS 


Factory Rebuilt 


In the Largest Institution @@ 
of its Kind in the World 


Y standard Underwoods are al . 
4 factory reconstructed by type- er ce 

writer experts to look, work and 
write like anynewmachine. Remem- 
ber you may prove this at my risk— 
you don’t have to buy a machine 
when you get it—try ittest it any 
way you want—then when you are 
fully satisfied, buy at my special 
low prices. For25 years I have 
rebuilt and sold thousands 
of Underwoods at extra 
big price reductions, 






















WRI RL ry 
pusee ee ~ 4 . » i i a) Cent Ty pe- 
‘ou. I e —— 
how! || writer Efficiency at a BIG 


i REDUCTION IN PRICE 


I own a big factory where the 
most expert workmen, operating 
the most modern machinery, re- 
construct standard Underwood 
“Typewriters by the thousands. I buy 
7 these typewriters and parts from the Un- 
derwood Company, and make them over just 
like new—you can’t tell the difference in appearance or 
G service. They are re-enameled, the frames restriped and 

relettered, new finish, new keys, new rubber feet, back 
J spacer, two-color ribbon attachments, new scale fronts, new 
rollers, new parts, rebuilt perfectly new throughout. That’s what 
yon get when you get one of my new Rebuilt Standard Underwoods. 
‘ __ Why shouldn’t it be like new? Every wearing part, every service point 
is new, even the frame is refinished and relettered until you simply cannot tell the difference be- 
tween my (Rebuilt) Underwood and a machine direct from the factory. It looks as good, writes 
as good, and is as good. I guarantee to refund your money or offer one on 10 Days Free Trial. 


Decide Now To Save Money 
Mail Coupon For the Full Facts—Do So TODAY 


Every day you delay you are passing your big opportunity to save typewriter money. The 
U. S. Government purchased over 100,000 Standard Underwoods. The result is that Underwoods 
are scarce, but you can buy my new Rebuilt Standard Underwoods assuring the same 
high quality service. And my prices are low, very low. But act now. Don’t say I 
can’t give you 100 per cent typewriter efficiency at a big reduction. Get the 
facts and prove it to yourself. Mail the coupon now. 


You May RENT or BUY On Easy Terms — Backed RENT. 
By 10 Days FREE Trial and a Five Year Guarantee ; case, 


1 Offer Liberal Discounts on Your Old Machines °° \, 
or Rebuild Them At a Very Reasonable Cost ay a 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


I have told youI would rent or sell on easy terms, or let you 4® E. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres, 
try my typewriters for 10 Days Free. Now then, I will goastep ¢@ ad TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
further, T’ll LET YOU EARN REBUILT STANDARD UN- .¢° «© 34.36 West Lake Street, Chicago 
DERWOOD FREE—just ask about my agency plan. Irebuild. (6° 605.14 me at once your Low Price 
My business is a factory proposition. NoramIscalingdown ,° RS \ffer 
a typewriter for low priced mail order selling. Iamrebuild- .¢,.@ 
ing regular standard Underwoods purchased from the C 
Underwood Company. And I have been in business rebuilding ¢ & ity 
typewriters for satisfied users in all gests of the country for ° 
25 years. Write a letter, mail a postal card or send the cou- Ay St. or RB. F. D. No 
m for full information telling how you can save big money e@ 
y my plan—do so at once, = 


-E.W.S. Shipman, President : 
TYPE WRITER EMPORIUM-Chicago,Ill. 
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Offer, rental and agency plan No. 8], 





REMEMBER — I Back My Underwoods 
With My FIVE YEAR GUARANTEB 








and other | 
cation to M 


MAGAZINES 


as esus 0 A- EVERYLAND, $1.50 a yr; trial-copy for 3 3¢ stamps 
B. UNCLE SAM’S BOY, (iit copj"for two Se" nam 


Cc. NEEDLECRAFT : 12 MONTHS for 50 cents stamps 


iberal religious literature will be SENT FREE on appli- 
rs. E Ss. Address: JAMES SENIOR, LAMAR, MISSOURI 


. 8B. Hodgdon, Abbott Road, Denham, Mas 








you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept.30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, a. 


Be Well 


Without Drugs 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn 
how. When you learn to daily build your vitality, dis- 
ease germs, grippe and colds have little effect upon you. 
Be free from nagging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have 
a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! Be a source of inspiration to 
your friends. In other words, LIVE. 
I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


You can weigh exactly 
what you should 


As sure as sunrise you can, by following a few simple, healthful directions at home, 
I KNOW it for what I have done for 87,000 women, I 
can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too thin? 
Does your figure displease you? Let me help you 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick 
natural and permanent, and because it appeals to COMMON 
SENSE, You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
Excess Flesh in any Lack of Reserve. Poor Circulation. 









part of body. Nervousness, Lame Back, 
Thin bust, Chest, Irritability. Headache 

Neck or Arms, Constipation. Sleeple ne 
Round Shoulders. —_ Indigestion. an yy ny 


Torpid Liver. 
Malassimilation 
Auto-Intoxication 


Incorrect Standing. Dizziness. 
Incorrect Walking, Rheumatism, 
Poor Complexion, Colds, 


+) Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you aro in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait 











Miss Cocroft has surely been doing a valuable war work. She is a nationally recognized 
authority on conditioning women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 
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The Romance 
of Big Business 


HE following quotation is from a letter re- 
cently sent to Mr. J. Ogden Armour regard- 


ing this series of booklets. It was written by a 


great editor. 


national agriculture. 


“When yesterday you gave me the Almanac and the 
booklet ‘Dreams That Came True,’ I took them with me, 
little did I think of the wealth of information the 
Tired after a day of hard work, I had 
my Secretary read it to me from cover to cover, and it 
was certainly a treat, for though conversant somewhat 
with the packing industry, and its tremendous import- 
ance to the world in general, my conception of its mag- 
nitude was made tenfold clearer and its beneficent rela- 
tion to humanity more apparent, to say the least.” 


but 


latter contained. 


greatest industries. 


We’have already printed 


By the time this issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
reaches the school room we will have 


Book 


These booklets will, when completed, com- 
prise ten issues, one on each phase of the 
great packing industry and its relation to our 
They will help teachers to 
give more authoritative information to classes 
and the community at large on one of the Nation’s 


I, Dreams That Came True. 


Book II, The Story a Soap Bubble. 


Book III, The Story of Glue. 


distribution, 


BOOK IV-—The Story of Musical Strings 


and Pharmaceuticals. 


Copies are free for teachers’ desks. 
use, 3 cents per copy. 


Teachers please sign below and return. 
for these are coming in rapidly from all parts of the 


country. 


Cost for class 


+oee 


ready for 


Requests 





+ 


+ oees eeeee eset 


sooeeses 


Please send me free teacher’s copy of ‘‘The Story of Musical 
Strings and Pharmaceuticals. ”’ 


SCHOOL....... 


See eeeeeereretes 


eee 


a eee ee me entry ctr S CMT REE Re A Tyee T ey eer 


te eeeeereoee 





R. J. H. DeLoach, Director 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 


ARMOUR’S FARM BUREAU 








Where Musical Strings Come 
From 
(Continued from page 44) 


banjo strings, while the cello has a type 
all its own. 

Then there are the harp strings—and 
these, perhaps, are the most wonderful 
of all, for sometimes a hundred or more 
of the little gut strands are spun into one 
string. When one listens to the full, rich 
tones of a harp as it responds to the 
touch of gifted fingers, it is difficult to 
realize that its beauty would be utterly 
impossible without the help of hundreds 
of little woolly sheep, who live their 
lives and lay them down in order that 
the world may be better and happier. 

And there are the drum snares, which 
are the little families or sets of strings 
drawn across the drumhead to make the 
drum harmonize with other instruments. 
The drumheads, too, are a packing house 
product, for they are made of a special 
calfskin, or in the case of very large 
drums, of goatskins. 

And there is the problem of tennis 
strings! Many of you may know some- 
thing about these, but did you know that 
the ‘‘Oriental’’ brand, which looks so 
strong and costs so little, is not made of 
gut atall? It is ‘‘Oriental,’’ for it comes 
from Japan, but it is made of heavy sin- 
ews and tendons which have no life and 
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elasticity. Inthe American factory only 
the resilient intestine material is used 


| for making tennis strings, and the ten- 
, dons and sinews are made into glue. 


‘There are many other products of the 
string factory, but most wonderful of 
all are the fine ligatures or threads which 

urgeons use for taking stitches in a hu- 
man body. Formerly these were of linen 
or cotton, or even fine wire, and then it 
was almost as painful and troublesome 
to take them out as to put them in. But 
the delicate gut ligature, made from the 
strong, silky-smooth side of the narrow 
sheep intestine, is taken up or absorbed 
by the flesh of the patient as he recov- 
ers, so that by the time he is quite well 
the stitches have all disappeared—with 
no pain and no worry! 


WORKING IN WONDERLAND 

Knowledge and skill are needed in the 
making of all these things, but far, far 
more ability is required to search out 
the helpful things hidden in the organs 
and glands of a food animal’s body. 

These organs do much the same work 
in an animal’s body as they doin the 
human body, and it has been found that 
when the human organ is sick or failing 
to do its work, the same one in an ani- 
mal may be made to give up something 
helpful. One of the best known of these 
is pepsin, taken from the stomachs of 
hogs and used for ailments of the hu- 
man stomach. 

But while some remedies are easy to 
secure, some are made from glands so 
tiny that thousands of cattle and more 
than ahundred thousand sheep are needed 
to produce a single pound, and their 
manufacture is not possible anywhere ex- 
cept at very large packing plants where 
great numbers of animals are killed. 
There are over fifty of these animal 
remedies, but at that, the science is only 
beginning, and every year will see more 
wonderful discoveries, all helping to make 
the world stronger and better. 


[EDITCR’S NOTE—This is the fourth 
of a series of industrial Stories prepared 
by Mrs. East, and being published in our 
pages. These stories deal with the great 
packing industry and many of its varied 
products. The information contained 
therein, as well as the illustrations, come 
from Armour & Company, one of the great 
companies engaged in that industry, and 
whose operations are typical of all others. 
Many teachers will be glad to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to obtain these 
helpful Industrial Stories in booklet form. 
The teacher’s desk copy is sent free to the 
mailer of the coupon on this page. | 


Teaching “To a Waterfowl” 
(Continued from page 32) 


a solitary bird winged its way across the 
ruddy glow. He watched it until it was 
lost in the distance. He turned and 


went on with firmer hope and courage. 
When he reached the house where he 
was to stop for the night he sat down 
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and wrote this beautiful poem of faith 
and hope. 

As we study the poem, notice how the 
inner life of the author is revealed. 

Stanza JI. Read silently. Note the 
picture. What tells the time of day? Is 
there any suggestion as to the time of 
the year? Are there any suggestions as 
to the kind of bird? (We will note other 
suggestions later. Here ‘‘solitary’’ 
might give us a hint.) Note the poetic 
language in ‘‘ ’midst falling dew,’’ ‘‘last 





steps of day,’’ ‘‘rosy depths,’’ ‘‘solitary 
way.’’ How would you state the same 
thought? Read orally, bringing out the 
word pictures. 

Stanza II. What new thought? Ex- 
plain ‘‘the fowler's eye.’’ What sug- 
gestion is given in regard to the size of 
the bird? 

Stanza Ill. Explain ‘‘plashy brink,’’ 
‘‘marge of river,’’ ‘‘chafed ocean side. ’’ 
Note these word pictures carefully. 
Note further suggestions regarding the 
bird. (Tell where it lives.) 

Stanza IV. Explain ‘‘desert and il- 
limitable air,’’ What new idea does the 
stanza convey? Tell in your own words 
the thought of the stanza. 

Stanza V. Note ether suggestions re- 
garding the bird. (Power of flight, 
height at which it flies, ete.) Explain 
‘*their atmosphere.’’ Express the mean- 
ing in your own words. Read the stanza 
aloud. 

Stanza VI. Note the new suggestions 

regarding the kind of bird. (Where does 
it migrate? Note the kind of nest.) 
From all you know of the bird what 
kind would you say it was? Some have 
said it was a wild duck; do you agree 
with them? Consult your bird book and 
substantiate your argument. 
NOTE: While the kind of bird really makes little 
difference in the thought of the poem, it givesa 
wonderful opportunity to appeal to the boy who is a 
nature student. and is well worth discussing. 

Stanzas Viland VIII. Note that these 
stanzas give the effect on the poet. Ex- 
press in your own words the thought of 
Stanza VII. Note how beautifully the 
poet has expressed it, ‘‘the abyss of 
heaven hath swallowed up thy form.’’ 
In what particular respects did the bird 
teach the poet a lesson? (Faith, hope, 
and courage.) Why could he compare 
the bird to himself? (Alone and wan- 
dering.) Explain ‘“‘thy certain flight.’’ 

What passage in the Bible is suggested 
by the last stanza? (Matthew 10:29 and 
31—‘*‘Are not two sparows sold for a 
farthing? And one of them shall not 
fall on the ground without your Father. 
* * Fear ye not, therefore, ye are of 
more value than many sparrows. ’’) 

Read the poem aloud, noting that the 
rhythm gives the impression of the 
bird’s flight. Note the connection be- 
tween the stanzas. Which stanza do 
you like best? Which gives the most 
vivid picture? Which would you suggest 
as being the best to memorize? 

Learn the last stanza. 

Having studied the poem, let us note 
how it reveals the life of the author: 

1. Careful wording. Give examples. 

2. Meter carefully worked out. 

3. His love of nature. Point out pas- 
saves showing fine descriptions of na- 
ture. Name some of his other nature 
poems. It might be mentioned that he 
left Plainfield soon to practice law in 
Barrington, for the reason that Barring- 
ton had such beautiful seenery. His 
home at Roslyn, L. I., was very beauti- 
ful in its surroundings. 

4. His contemplative nature. 
also in what other poems? 

5. Lofty ideals. 

6. Faith—how shown? 

As a further study read such poems as 
Shelley’s ‘‘To a Skylark.’’ James 
Hogg’s ‘‘The Skylark,’’ ete. Compare 
with this poem of Bryant’s. 

If you wish to make a further study 
of Bryant, take up such poems as ‘‘ Rob- 
ert of Lincoln,’’ ‘‘The Death of the 
Flowers,’’ ‘‘Planting the Apple Tree,”’ 
‘To a Fringed Gentian,’’‘‘ Thanatopsis,’’ 
etc. If there is not time to make a spe- 
cial study of these, assign each poem to 
a pupil, and they all may be read during 
a single reading period. 

Let the class illustrate the poem. 

NOTE: Teachers who wish to use “To a Water- 
fowl’’ in a dramatic program will be glad to know 
that it is contained in “Popular Recitations and 


How to Recite Them,’”’ by Grace B. Faxon. There 
are detailed directions for rendering. The book is 


Shown 





published by the F, A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
eg The price is 40 cents in paper, 75 cents in 
cloth, 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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HERSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 


—talks with women about themselves. Things women 
should know before marriage; things mothers should tell 
their daughters: medical knowledge a wife should have. 


HIMSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 


— talks with men about themselves; things a man should 
know before marriage; things fathers should tell their 
sons; medical knowledge a husband should have. Post- 
paid $1.10 each in plain wrapper. Send us your order 
today, also ask for free catalog of wonderful bargains in 
magazines and books. Write for your copy at once. 


WELLER SERVICE, Dept.A, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. § 

















FREE TO TEACHERS 


For Your School or Classroom 
Why not get ab UY FLAG ora large framed picture 
of WILSON, PE SHING and other men of note or a 
large pencil sharpene r, when we make it so easy for you 
to get them by means of our well known sales plans, 

ONE OF OUR PLANS 
we will ship, all charges prepaid, the number of sets of 
t high-grade post cards you ask for, as listed below. 
eve are sell them at 10 cen nts per si Bet. When the sale is 
mplet send us the proceeds, and we will send you, "all charges 
oa repay th ture or pencil sharpener as lis: te d 
ale o Ss, we givea 3 ft. he 

we givea 5 ft, flag. for the sale of 
. flag or your choice of the large framed pie tures. 

Te nit a 3 how many to send, and doit today. Remember: No money 
in advance. Satisfaction guarantee ce. invite correspondence. 
Let us be of assistance to you. Write 


STANDARD SUPPLY COMPANY, 
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sets, we 





HERKIMER, N. Y. 











Be An yy 
Dress 
Designer 








Teachers Wonderful Chance 
1100 High Schools now teach this subject. 
Take it up and increase your salary. 

10 weeks sufficient, 

WORK VERY FASCINATING. 
Designers Get $25 to $100 Week. 
Design and make the latest, original gowns 
— coats and dresses for yourself and friends. 
Have ORIGINALLY DESIGNED gowns PA 

for one-third the amount you now pay 










for stock gowns, Franklin 
$6.66 out of every $10.00 goes s Institute, 
to the maker. You can Dep’t C862, 
ave Tae. Rochester, N. Y. 
Send Coupon Sirs:-Please wend me mont 
7 e, 0 ion, wha 
Ma Pa even tan ees Rahy S anns & of your 
omorrow fascinating course in DRESS DESIGN- 
Never a ING. ee AKING and CoAT MAKING 
Arrives. a in 10 WEpKs. 
oa Name:.. Sa teds eeucacenssout> 
a Address. .ceeeceseeerees OPPIYT Tey TTT TT 


ec eeccececcerereecesesees Statesseererere 


Ise this before you lose it. Write plainly. 
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Useful Conundrums for Little 
People 
By Rosemary E. Richards 


HESE conundrums will please the 
little folk. ‘The teacher of the first 
grade may read them to her pupils, 

omitting the titles, and the children may 
guess the answers, and then tell the 
story back to the teacher. With the sec- 
ond grade the teacher may proceed in a 
like manner, or she may write the stories 
on the board, all but the title, and re- | 
quest the children to copy the stories | 
and supply the title. The third grade 
teacher may use the stories as dictation | 
exercises, 
AN APPLE | 
I am round and red. I have a brown 
stem. I am good to eat. My seeds are | 
brown. You will find them when you | 
have eaten me. What am 1? 


A SQUIRREL 


Iam alively, frisky animal. My fur 
is gray. I have two bright black eyes 
and a bushy tail. What am I? 


A NUT 


Iam small and nearly round. I have 
a hard, brown shell. Inside, my meat is 
brown, too. Youlike me with a little 
salt. You get my meat by breaking my 
shell. What am I? 


A PUMPKIN 


I am large, and round, and yellow. 
Your mother makes me into pies. You 
will make me into a jack-o’-lantern. 
What am I? 


LEAVES 
We come in the early spring. In the 
summer we are green. In the fall we 
turn red and yellow, then brown. When 
the frosts come we fall to the ground. 
What are we? 


JACK FROST 
Iam a merry sprite. I dance along 
in the autumn, and touch all the plants 
and flowers. They grow cold when I 
touch them, then they turn brown and 
wither away. Who am I? 


BIRDS 


We leave you in the fall. 
the winter in the sunny South. 
spring we come back to you again. 
are we? 


We spend 
In the 
What 


A CAT 
I am your good friend. I catch mice. 
In the fall I lose my coat, to put on a 
thick coat of fur. What am I? 
GENTIAN 
Iam a blue flower. I bloom after all 
the other flowers are gone. You will 
find me at the edge of a field or a wood. 
What am I? 
A BOY 
I go to school every day. I study hard 
in school hours. When I get out I play 
ball. What am 1? 
A GIRL 
I go to school. I study hard in school 
hours. When I get out I play with my 
doll. What am I? 
MOTHER 


I send my boy and girl to school every 
day. When they come home at night I 
give them some supper. When they tear 
their clothes, I mend them. Whoam I? 





THE TEACHER 


I have forty boys and girls. Some- | 
times my children are good. Sometimes | 
they are not so good. When they are | 
bad I have to punish them. Who am I? | 

| 





Go: do your duty, and in the end it | 
must come out into the light, strong in | 
the strength which it won in its life and 
struggle in the dark. —Phillips Brooks. 


God will put up with a great many 
things in a human heart, but there is 
one thing He will not put up with in it— 
a second place.—Riuskin. 
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4 = The Teacher Sees 
What Dorothy Loves 


“Oh, Goody!” Bobbie says, “She 
Gee! I wonder who she 





loves 

loves.” 
He’d know “who” if he could see, 

teacher does, the other side of the slate, where mis- 


as the 


chievous Dorothy has put, in her best capitals, the word 


ELL= 


What Dorothy wrote was, “I love Jell-O,” and Bobbie 


couldn’t object to that, for probably he likes Jell-O himself more 
than he loves any girl. 


All children love Jell-O, and as it is one of those good things 


to eat that seem to agree with everybody, it is given to them 
very freely by thoughtful parents. 


The latest Jell-O Book will be sent free to every teacher 


who will send us her name and address. 


All grocers sell Jell-O, two packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOR COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


















You Have a Beautiful Face 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 


an absolute nece ty 









In this day and age attention to your appearance i 


if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone 
well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in ge ner al judging — 
greatly, if not wholly, by your “‘/00/s,’’ therefore it pays to “‘look your bes 


Permit no one to see you looking otherwise: it 
willinjure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rest 

the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 
My new Nose-Shaper ““Travos’’ (Model 24 corrects now ill-shaped noses with- 
out operation quickly, safely and permanently. Is pleasant and does not in- 
terfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today Sor free booklet, 
rect Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1127 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton,N. Y. 


at all times. 


which tells you how to cor- 














SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
character and are a source of constant inspiration tothem. To aid teachers in thi s great work w hae selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and ’ lue ink, whiet 
never 


They can be easily read across any sc hoolroo ym and children w 
ust ready for 


Either half set for only thirty cents. Y 
See list below 
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Washington, the home of the Pathfinder, ts the} 
nerve center of civilization; history is being 
made at this world capital. The Pathfinder’s 
d weekly review gives you a clear, im- 


hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 
The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid for only fifty cents. 
< is Sunshine; I Deceive, Whorn Do | ¢ « 
Can and Don’t Make a Fuss About It ; wil it Pay? 3 ‘Paddle foci Gen Canoe 
ere isa Right Way; There are 
CLAUDE J. ae COMPANY - ~ - Nashville, Tennessee 
the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that print ll the news ¢ 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ;now in its 26th year, This pa- 


will never regret this investment. The mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year 
vind a Way or Make a Way; Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? ; How Does Yesterda 
FEC will ce 
tar 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyo 


gives a pretty effect of the national colors. 
A Frown isa Cloud, A Sm 
Half Set No. 
ear Fs omorrow 7 ; One Th ing at a Time 
mth Ce of mps or coin will bring you 
wantto keep posted on what is going oninthe world, at the least expen 





Invitati 
100 in scrip n lettering includ- 
% in ing two sets of envelope 8, $2.75. 
100 Veltes C ards, - 75 ‘cents 
rite for samples. 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1033 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs | 
during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 





tire of them. They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords ) 
If De E I De | Rig ne? : fe 
{ Try, Try, Aauip +, Yell Beeup te Hal I mes m bing B ie 0: Think: be a Cloud, A Senile 
Half Set No 2: } ork Appear To-day? ; How Will To-day'e Work Appear Tomorrow 1; One Thing ata Times 
» If cher is in ep, Ne oud: Do Right 
' That Wel Popes a anyWro ng Ways; Think Miho truth, Sen ak theTruth,Act the Truth 
i3 weeks on trial. athe "Pathfinder s an illustr ater d weekly, I 
of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your! 








weeks. 


which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours If you would appreciate a paper which P 08 evervt 
{we willsend the Pa 13 

learly, fairly, brieflv—here itis. Send 2Seto show tha at you might like suc ‘hap aper, anc 

> ; The Pathfinder, Box a4 Washington, D. ce 


The 15c dues not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. 
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with muck expressfow 


Ring cnt! Ring ottswoet bells of Peace! 
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Lord bas sent re 
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Ring ont! 


[a ree eee eee 


world ts safe, and right is won’ The viet-ry’ gained, the 





= =. 
task is done! The closds of war at lastehall cease. Ring out, sweet delle 


THE SONG OF THE HOUR 


RING OUT! SWEET BELLS OF PEACE 


The lyric by WM. H. GARDNER is truly sublime—a more 
inspiring and timely message could hardly be expressed. 

- | The music by CARO ROMA is beautiful, simple and replete 

with both fervor and melody. 


A PERFECT SONG 


(SACRED OR SECULAR) 
DIGNIFIED, YET SO SIMPLE ANY CHILD CAN SING IT. 
RANGE ONLY AN OCTAVE AND ONE NOTE. 
ENDORSED BY HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS. 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOLS 


Also for church, community, liberty and glee club singing. 


Bing ontt the 



































Oopyright MCMXVIII by M. Witmark & Sons 


























Will fit on any program any time and for all occasions. 


SOLO—FOUR KEYS, Db (db to eb) Eb, F,G - +s 
DUET—TWO KEYS, Db and Eb 
ari OCTAVO—MALE, FEMALE AND MIXED VOICES - 

3 TRIO— FOR FEMALE VOICES, (ist and 2nd Sop. and Alto) - - - 


WORD SLIPS (Complete Poem) 15c Per Hundred, $1.25 Per Thousand. 


60 cents 
75 cents 
15c Net 
10c Net 








TIFUL SONGS IN 


COMPLETE COPIES CAN BE HAD WHEREVER MUSIC IS SOLD, OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


M. WITMARK & SONS, 60 WITMARK BUILDING, 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN BEAUTIFUL SONGS (SACRED OR SECULAR) SEND FOR OUR CATALOG, 
CONTAINING COMPLETE POEMS AND THEMATIC QUOTATIONS FROM SOME OF THE MOST BEAU- 


NEW YORK 














THE WELL KNOWN 


- WITMARK BLACK AND WHITE SERIES | 


ENCLOSE STAMP 
FOR POSTAGE. 











A Young Woman 
School Teacher 


who never sold before 
EARNED OVER 


$500 


. 
during one summer 
vacation, selling 


The Junior 
Instructor 


The following year she gave 
up her school work and 
is now earning 


Over $100 a Week 
as a State Representative 


The same 
open to any bright teacher having 


opportunity is 


ability. 

The work is pleasant as well 
as profitable. 
time may be devoted to it. 


Full time or spare 


Address our Chicago office 
for full particulars. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
1914 FISHER BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Five bright, capable ladies for 
Wanted: ‘) - . 


© 1919, to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers. $25.00 to $50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Write atonce. GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. 





A_ WEEK WEEK and Expenses 


0 men to introduce cotrenh 


WE PAY $3 and stocks remedigs in_ town ang: co centr 


—— IMPERIAL MFG. CO., . 5, PARSONS, KAN 











APPLY— 





WANTED MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 
FOR INTERESTING VACATION WORK 


A GENUINE OPPORTUNITY TO TRAVEL, earn good money and render 
real service to your fellow teachers, can be brought about by the sale of 


PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS—New Edition. 


A Substantial Guarantee Offered. Write for our free booklet which tells what 
other teachers and superintendents, (among whom are numbered some of your 
personal friends) are doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO. (Inc.) vept. .P. 59 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Only a limited number wanted. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


For Summer Work 
Represent old manufacturing concern, making distinctive 
line of Fiber Brooms, Sanitary Brushes and Mops. 
Used in everyhome. Staple yet different. Allin neat case, 
easy to carry and demonstrate. One salesman cleared 
over $38.00 in one day. Don’t confuse with other brush 


propositions. 
SANFORD BRUSH COMPANY, 544 W. CAKE ST., CHICAGO. 








SELL HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD WAR 


Most complete and official book ‘published. 
Best terms. Biggest outfit free. Write quick. 
Ziegler Co., 3B, East Harrison, Chicago, 


LIBERTY POLICY 


THE VERY LATEST IN INSURANCE, covers all accidents and 
sickness. pation insurable, men and wom 16 to 70 

; . weekly Saath $15.00 yearly, Thrift 
Policy, paying half benefits, cost $7.50 yearly. . cial b 
covering farmers. Policies also at $10.00 and $5. 
meet low-rate competition. Leather wallet ak oct acl $100 Identi- 
Se ison Certificate with each policy. Attractive agency og nengs 

continuous renewal commission. Assets $2,696,258.27. 
Fe Dundied 1907. 


SOUTHERN SURETY COMPANY, 
308 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECT FROM MILL 
YARN Superior quality. Bright Col- 
ors in great variety. Khaki, 


Gray, Navy, ete. Lowest prices. Send stamp for Free 
Samples of 50 shades. AGENTS WANTED. 


Norfolk Yarn Co., 1 Garden Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


| Grade teachers wanted for educational work. Salary 




















$150 for the season. American Educational As- 
sociation, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED 


A LIMITED number of teach- 

ers and superintendents from 
every state in the union to call on 
a selected list of prospects ; digni- 
fied work, offers salary and rail- 
road fare to start. Write for 
information about what other 
teachers and superintendents, are 
doing in this work. Applications 
filled in the order received. Ad- 


dress 
W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


Publishers of The World Book 
Dept. N. 1., 505 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








| MIEN & Heres a pleasing way 
WOMEN! to make money 


We need agents andhqvon bigmoney maki 
propositidn for you, You can do it as 
Feds of plucky men and women are Seine by 


oe ur 
Mediated Shin a end d Scalp Boap, Toilet 


Perf Extracts, Sp 
— ousehold Specialties, Spl Bplendid pre dprofiy 
quired, Write us now tor ‘samples 
‘ull particulars, 


sot HO-RO-CO MFG. CO. 
105 LOCUST ST., ST.LOUIS, MO. 





Free to Teachers and Pupils 
Ten nice large boxes of colored crayons. 
Write us if interested. 

A.B. REID & CO., 211 DAVISON AVE., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Three Pencils, your name, Birthday or Floral Box, 30c. 
4 boxes, $1.00. 13 Boxes, $3.00. Also Advertising Pencils. 
CG N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 





WANTED: A capable, alert teacher with business 
® ability, to represent us during summer 
months in educational demonstration work. Give references, 


state weekly salary expected. Address THE FRONTIER PRESS 
COMPANY, Eighth Floor, Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, New York. 


TEACHER or ex-teacher WANTED, 


permanent or vacation work. 
$1200 for ist year, $234 for 3 scales months. Address 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION, Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








SELL OUR HOISERY AND UNDERWEAR in 
spare time. Many average send 00 iy Jan ath oe plans will 
help you do so. Big _line— 

Cc & b Company, Dept. pti GrandR Rapids, Mich, 





Be your own employer. Buy,citect., Articles 
100% profit. Manufacturer, 264 Spring St.,New York. 
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The Fairies in Our Mouths 


By Edith S. Roberts 
Dental Hygienist 


ID you know, boys and girs, that 
D some fairy tales are not just made- 

up stories, but are really true? If 
you will listen and be very quiet I will 
tell you a true story about some fairies 
that live in your house every day. 

Like most other fairies, they are very 
small, so small that we can not see them 
unless we use a microscope. Then they 
are very quiet, too, so quiet that we can 
not hear them as they come and go. 
There are two kinds of fairies that live 
in our homes, the good kind and the bad 
kind. How these little fellows work! 
It seems as if they never slept! 

I know you will be surprised when I 
tell you that some of them live inside of 
our bodies! There is one place in par- 
ticular where they like to live. A place 
that is always warm, always moist, ‘and 
nearly always dark, and has many nice 
little hiding places, Can you guess 
where it is? Well, I will tell you. It is 
our mouths! What, fairies in our mouths? 
Yes, that is what the doctors and den- 
tists tell us, and they ought to know. 

We should n’t mind having good fairies 
so close to us, but when we come to 
think of having bad fairies living in our 
mouths, we begin to wish that we could 
see them so we could drive them away. 

Wise men who have watched them 
through the microscope tell us wonder- 
ful stories about them. They have 
named some of these kinds of fairies 
‘*microbes’’ or ‘‘germs.’’ And so it is 
really true that Mr. Microbe likes to 
make his cozy nest inside your mouth be- 
cause it is such a pretty, warm room, 
and there is plenty to eat and drink. 
Oh, how fast he grows! In just a little 
while, one microbe, or germ, grows into 
two germs, and then these grow into 
many more, until before we know it there 
are hundreds of tiny, tiny germs be- 
tween our teeth, and in the holes or de- 
cayed places in our.teeth. 

If these little fellows are not driven 
out, they grow into millions of germs 
in a few days. Of course, when we 
breathe, some of them go into our lungs, 
and when we eat and drink, many of 
them get all mixed up with the food and 
go into the stomach. 

{ know that you are wondering what 
Mr. Germ does that makes us say he is 
a bad fairy and does us harm. But I 
think you will know when I tell you that 
some of them are called Mr. Diphtheria 
Germ, some are Mr. Tuberculosis Germ, 
and some are Mr. Pneumonia Germ. Of 
course there are many other kinds, but 
these three are enough for us to talk 
about to-day. 

You see that when a little boy has a 
great many of these bad fairies in his 
mouth, his throat, his lungs, and his 
stomach, he is quite liable to be sick. 
Did you know that we can do some- 
thing ourselves to drive these little 
enemies of ours away? Yes, if we have 
a toothbrush of our own, and clean our 
teeth and mouths often, we can scare 
them away before they have a chance to 
make nests in our mouths. The tooth- 
brush is our gun to fight all these bad 
fairies with. 

A little boy once said, ‘‘My dentist 
told me that my toothbrush is one of 
the very best friends I have. It keeps 
the bad fairies from making nests in my 
mouth, and it keeps my teeth from de- 
caying, too. He said that boys and girls 
who clean their teeth three times a day 
don’t often have the toothache. ’”’ 

Sol am going to try it, for I don’t like 
to have the toothache, do you? 

Let us all learn these verses that tell 
about the tiny microbe: 


THE STORY OF TINY MICROBE 


Oh, Mr. Tiny Microbe 

Will come to your house to stay, 
Unless you clean house often 

And drive him clear away. 





(Continued on page 66) 








Write for particulars to 








VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


The summer of 1919 is sure to be a harvest time for MAP SELLING. 
We have a well developed sales plan—free individual training—the best maps 
to be had—a strong organization. $5.00 per day minimum is guaranteed. Let 
us tell you how some teachers earned from $400.00 to $2000.00 last summer. 
NATIONAL MAP COMPANY, 


36 E. GEORGIA ST., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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Getting Results in Oral Expression 
(Continued from page 18) 


on to others. I made up my mind then 
that we should have to do something to 
keep track of the stories discovered by 
these teachers, who have the experience 
with the work to make their selection 
valuable. 

The method I shall use will be a good 
one for large schools. I shall have a fil- 
ing box indexed by grade and by subject 
within each year’s work. Each teacher 
shall have a supply of cards with her, 
and whenever she finds a story well 
suited to the grade in which she is work- 
ing she will be able to jot down the in- 
formation on the card and send it to the 
office. Envelopes for clipped stories will 
have a place in the file. In after years 
a new teacher in search of material will 
have the ames of this teacher’s ex- 
perience. 

This system of teaching has its re- 
wards other than the training. What 
teacher has not been called upon to get 
up entertainments? At our school we 
have meetings of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. We find that the parents 
will come in greater numbers if the chil- 
dren do something. It has long been a 
contest between classes to see which one 
shall have the honor of giving a drama- 
tization before the audience. These lit- 
tle plays furnish great enjoyment to the 
parents and splendid training for the 
children. No danger of a performer get- 


ting stage fright and forgetting his lines! | 


This is obviously impossible when there 
are no lines to forget. - 

As a result of our departmental pro- 
gram, with its period of folk games, 
three of dramatization, and five of music 
per week, we can get up a very credit- 
able school entertainment in two or three 


days, without preparation other than the | 


classroom work. 


ORAL LANGUAGE 


‘Two periods per week are devoted to 
what we call ‘‘oral language.’’ The title 
is not expressive, but the subject. fol- 
lows out the idea in making this sub- 
division: that anyone can talk who has 
something to say and has confidence that. 
his vehicle of expression will not break 
down. 

These two periods begin in the third 
grade with story-telling. The child tells 
a story he has read at home. ‘The only 
requirement is that he shall come out in 
front of the class, stand where there is 
nothing to lean against, and tell his story 
to the others. This encourages poise and 
self-confidence before it is really lost, 
and gives a basis for later work. 

The second step in the cultivation of 
oral expression in the lower grades is 
made by showing a picture and letting 
the child first tell what he sees, and 
later letting him make up a story about 
what the scene suggests. This method is 
so well known it is useless to amplify it. 

The third stage in the work is the un- 
finished story. After the pupil can give 
the story of another without hesitation 
he should be thrown on his own imagina- 
tion. Pick out some lively story with a 
dramatic or puzzling close. At first tell 
all but the last scene. Then let the child 
get up, tell what you have told him, and 
complete the story. As a class pro- 
gresses the teacher can tell less and less 
and leave more to the imagination of 
the child. Change the story before the 
available endings are used upand a child 
must copy that of an earlier romancer. 

A splendid story for this kind of work 
is one in which two men have a discus- 
sion as to the merits of their claims. 
Unable to come to a decision, they go to 
the king. The teacher tells this much, 


* and the child makes the decision from 


the viewpoint of the monarch. 

In all the grades we find classes play- 
ing games to cultivate correct language. 
There are collections of such games pub- 
lished but every teacher, with a little 
thought, can invent them for her need. 
The following is an example of a game 
to teach correct pronouns by repetition: 
Have one child leave the room, after 
telling him that you will select a pupil 
whom it shall be his duty to find. When 
he comes back he approaches a class- 
mate and says, ‘‘Was it you who was 
selected?’’ The pupil answers, ‘‘No, it 
was not I.’’ He keeps on asking the 
question until a child says, ‘‘ Yes, it was 


os 
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I.’’ Then a new pupil is sent from the 
room. 

There are dozens of these games for 
fixing correct usage, and they form an 
entertaining drill. A child may write a 
sentence correctly and use it incorrectly 
inspeaking. Ashe uses the spoken form 
many times oftener, that is the one 
which will be impressed upon him. On 
the other hand, for the same reason, the 
child who speaks correctly is almost sure 
to write the correct form. That is a 
point worthy of thought when one is de- 
ciding the proportion of time to be given 
oral and written language. 

In the fifth and sixth grades, though it 
may be used in any grade, the oral re- 
port is a valuable form of training. Take 
a few minutes every day for reports on 
the news of the moment. few re- 
ports in each oral language period will | 
help oral expression and stimulate a | 
healthy interest in the newspapers. } 

In the upper grades we use the debate 
extensively. These are not the debates 
of high school, with three on a side and 
weeks of preparation. These primary 
debates are informal affairs, but splen- 
did stepping-stones to bigger things. 
The classes do not enter into learned dis- 
cussions. Rather are these arguments in 
the form of spirited discussions. There 
need be no sides chosen, judges are not 
required, and no decisions are rendered 
to cast a gloom over the defeated cham- 
pions. 

There is a variety of subjects of in- 
terest to fifth and sixth grade children: 
Which is the more valuable, the horse or 
the automobile? Which the greater in- 
vention, the automobile or the airplane? 
Which the better place for a vacation, 
the mountains or the seacoast? Which 
the better place to live, the city or the 
country? These and kindred subjects 
stimulate a ready flow of language. Let 
any speak who so desire and make only 
one stipulation: that the speaker must 
be recognized by the teacher and that he 
must come before the class to deliver his 
opinions. This rule guards against a riot 
and keeps the main aim of the work in 
theforeground. Later, should the teacher 
so desire it, it does no harm to organize 
a debate on parliamentary rules, using 
as a subject one of those which has been 
fought out on the floor of the house. 

Lastly we have the splendid training 
which has grown out of the needs of our 
country during the Great War—the 
training of the Junior Four Minute Men. 
Our school entered into the work with 
enthusiasm and genuine pleasure. For 
the Thrift Stamp drive the children held 
a week’s campaign. Junior speakers 
held forth on street corners and in the 
theaters. To furnish these young ora- 
tors, each room held a contest. The 
winners of the room trial spoke before 
an audience that a school speaker might 
be selected. 

The Liberty Loan and the Red Cross 
Membership drives also called for Four 
Minute speakers. This was splendid 
training, made easier of accomplishment 
in our school by the many months of 
training in having the child come out 
and talk to his classmates. 

But the impetus of this work should 
not be lost with the signing of the peace 
terms. Thechildren whom I heard in 
Fresno organized their thoughts in better 
array and presented them with more 
clearness than did the adults trained in 
after dinner speeches and thelike. There 
will still be after dinner speeches, and 
the children giving talks in the school 
room to-day will be the ones to respond 
to the toasts to-morrow. 

Why not keep up the training? There 
always will be live topics of interest, 
there always will be gatherings of par- 
ents in any city or rural community. 
This is the opportunity of every teacher. 
Have four minute contests every month 
and send the best speaker to another 
room as a reward, if there is no more 
important place for him. Then, when 
the school is in vital need of something, 
there will be trained speakers to pre- 
sent these needs to the attention of the 
people of the community, speakers filled 
with enthusiasm and earnestness, speak- 
ers who will be listened to, speakers 
trained by the proper form of instruc- 
tion in our public schools, 





Great men are they who see that spir- 
jtual is stronger than any material force, 
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description on the back. 


Worth Many Times 
The Price 


The Pan Chro Scope lenses 
alone are worth much more than 
the Dollar you pay. We buy 
them by the million which makes 

| this remarkable offer possible. We 
want every school to know about 
this wonderful device that brings 
far away scenes and objects right 
into the class room with vivid 
realism, 


~ 








Here is an added opportunity. 


| Chro Scope. Every home, 
) have one. 

4 are the one to do it. 
time and vacations. 





3 INSTA paeae ae 
VIEWST'N 


Historical Living Pictures 


of the Great World War 


Would You Interest 
| Your Boys and Girls ? 


OULD you create new enthusiasm in the study of 
W history, civil government, geography 
plementary reading and discussion of the Great War 
that upset the map of Europe and added volumes to 
the history of the World ? 


Then send ONE DOLLAR Today for | 
This Wonderful New Device | 


che Pan Chro Scope 


and Get 48 “Twin-Eyed” Lens Views 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Every view has an 


AAAABAAAAA 4AAAA AS 


TEACHER AGENTS WANTED 


You can go out among the 
4 Parents of your pupils and make good money selling the Pan 
as well as every 
We want good representatives inevery town. You 
Get our Special Proposition to Teacher— 
Agents~—pleasant and profitable employment for your spare 
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in your sup- 


It takes you and your classes to the actual scenes you read so much about ir 
newspapers and magazines—the battlefields, the camps, and trenches--it shows 
you destroyed cities, barbed wire entanglements, monster guns in action. Depicts 


the events and scenes with such depth and detail that you feel that you are right 
on the spot in the thick of the fight. 


authentic and accurate 


Our Famous “Twin-Eyed” 
Lens Views 

Every one of these 48 views is taken 
with our famous twin-eyed lens camera. 
It gives depth and breadth to the scenes. You see 
every object as it actual- 
ly is and not the flat, 
lifeless pictures of the 
ordinary kind. The Pan 
Chro Scope takes these 
remarkable views and 
brings out every detail 
so that you seem to be 
“overthere” yourself. 
This is an educational 
opportunity that no 
teacher can overlook. 
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Take advantage of this special offer to Teachers 
Get a Pan Chro Scope for YOUR school. 


Ohe Pan Chro Scope Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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if interested. 








that thoughts rule the world.—merson, 


bs ] 1 would like to act as your agent; please send me full particulars. 


SPECIAL OFFER COUPON FOR TEACHERS 


The Pan Chro Scope Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Gentlemen :—Find enclosed One Dollar for which send me The Pan Chro Scope 
and 48 Free Views, as described in your advertisement in March Normal Instructor. 


ded State. 


Check this 
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200 Cloth Bound Books at 10 Cts. Each 


“THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERIES 


E have selected 200 books from the Instructor Literature Series which we regard as being specially 
adapted for school library purposes and are putting these out in limp cloth covers at 10 cents per copy. 

Many of them abound in illustrations. 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books 
as parents would desire their children to read. 

They have been approved in many cities, counties, and 
states for supplementary reading and library purposes. 

The 200 titles have been carefully classified by grades, thus 
providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


Library Boxes Furnished Without 
Additional Cost When 25 or More 
Copies of the Books Are Ordered 


These little books have from 82 to 40 pages each. 

They are well printed on a good grade of book paper and 
are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner 
by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace 
a great variety of subjects, including Fables and Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 








COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 
First Grade Group Fifth Grade Group 


81C Story of DeSoto 


27C Eleven Fables from Aesop 1C Little Plant People—Part I 92C Animal Life in the Sea 1 
“6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 20 Little Plant People—Part II 183C A Dog of Flanders 217C Story of dogg Nightingale 
228C First Term Primer 3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) | 248C Famous Artists—III—Millet _ | 182C Story of Joan of Arc 
3000 Four Little Bushy Tails 28C More Fables from Aesop 265C Four Lied le Discoverers in| 98C Story of Nathan Hale ITH all orders for 25 books or multiples thereof, 


o18C Story of Peter Cooper 

107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C wd of Silk 

‘ory of Sindbad the Sailor 


library boxes will be furnished without’ ad- 


262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 104C Mother Goose Reader 
ditional charge. These boxes are substantially 


269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play | yoo Nursery Tales 
| 82C Patriotic Stories 


16C Padliades of the Northwest 
186C Heroes from King Arthur 


270C Four Little Cotton Tails in | ,o55 : € 
i a br) 4 Dey RR a hy me made of heavy board with reinforced corners and are 
268C Four Little Cotton-Tails in | 9396 Rhyme and jingle Reader for | 1990 Pe se oe 970 Story of the Norsemen covered with high grade bookbinder’s cloth. Being 
29C Indi oa bh i jeginners ’ King of the Golden River 2000 The Child of Urbino provided with closely fitting covers, they protect the 
0000 Fes is Imen-A Citi | oo pate | 113C —_— | 7 solaaamaae ond | OO og log the Zoo | hooks when not in use and keep them clean and sani- 
Reader | 40C Story of a Sunbeam | 139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II | 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee | tary. The boxes for 50 and 100 books have hinged 
81C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff | 234C Poems Worth Knowing—II and Cocoa cover and drop front; those for 25 books have slip-on 
Second Grade Group Sixth Grade Group covers. 
38C Adventures of a Brownie | 48C Nature Myths 281C Builders of the World | 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, Record Books 


Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) 
163C Stories of Courage 
| 299C Story of Iron 


73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 


Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 


| 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 
ildren 
| 9330 Poems b fay irl I 
| 50C .Reynard the 


Hert Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

204C Boyhood of Lincoln 

rite Child Life in the Colonies—I 
(New Amsterdam) 


Each set of 25 or more books is accompanied by a 
record book (82 pages with limp cloth covers) to be 





65C Cid Life ja the Colonies—II | 146C cieeeins Beauty and Other | 114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- | free sed ' a used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books 
(Pennsylvania) sage don and Paris) aide epecae te they are assigned to the pupils. This will enable 

~ <I] | 54C Story of Columbus | anne — 11 | 188C Story of Napol lef / 
aed GR ne the Coloni a | | 7 Sosa Lancidiow | 115¢ Gores Keren, Shes Il | 9196 Stores from Robin the teacher to tell at a glance the number of books 
| 67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 1440 Story of Steam each one has read and to make suggestions for further 


168C Great European Cities — Ill 
(St. Petersburg and Constan- 
tinople) 

117C Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

287C Lifein Colonial Days 10C The Snow Image 

280C Making of the World 24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


283C Stories of Time 
185C Story 9 of pe First Crusade 
gly The Golden Fleece 

C The Miraculous Pitcher 
1380 The Nurnberg Stove 


152C Child’s Garden of Verses | 500 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
87C Jack and the Bean Stalk | 2206 Story of the Christ Child 
1350 Little People of the Hills (Dry | 43C Story of the oe 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) | 21C Story of the Pilgrims 
36C Little Red Riding Hood | 102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
89C Little Wood Friends | 40C Wings and Stings 


Third Grade Group 


reading which will be most helpful to the pupil. 


No School is Too Small 


to obtain at least 25 of these books. If the school of- 
ficials do not find it possible to provide funds with 





183C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- | 165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- ° 
board—Partl. Story of Tea ert, and some of Her Sisters | 119( Bryant's Thanatopsis, and| 11C Rip Van Winkle which to purchase the books, the necessary money 
and the Teacup 35C Goody Two Shoes Other Poems , 150. Saowhnend may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A 


189C Stories of Ftevolam school entertainment, for which a small admission fee 


266C Story of 





17C Greek Myths 


187C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
56C Indian Children Tales 


14C Evangeline 








| board—Part II. tory of 
| Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part Ill. Story of 
Rice, Currants and Honey 
49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C Children of the South Lands— | 
I (Florida,Cuba,PuertoRico) | 
63C Children of the South Lands—Il 
(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) | 
167C Famous Artists— I— Landseer | 
an onheur | 
40 Famous. Early Americans 
| (Smith, Standish, Penn) 
90C Fifteen Selections from Lon 
fellow—( Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 


201C Alice's First Adventures in | 
/onderlan 

202C Alice’s Further Adventures in | 
Wonderland 





7T9C A Little New England Viking 

86C American Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 

87C American Inventors—II (Morse | 
and Edison) 

88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, | 
Perry, Farragut) 


203C Littl Plant People of the 
Waterways 
195C Night before Christmas and 


Fourth Grade Group 


Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
51C Story of Flax 
52C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
41C Story of | 
68C Stories of the Revolution — I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys) 
69C Stories of the Revolution—Il 
(Around Philadelphia) 
70C Stories of the Revolution—Ill 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
The Little Brown Baby and | 
Other Babies 





164C 


127C Gray's Elegy 
172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 

218C Makers of Eepopess History 
227C Our Animal Friends 

77C Story of Cotton 

82C Story of Daniel Boone 

84C Story of David Crockett 

910 Story of Eugene Field 

83C Story of Printing 
178C at! of Lexington and Bunker 


i 
76C Story of Wheat 


| 252C Battle of Waterloo 


160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | 1 
1. e Story of Perseus 
223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part 
he Story of Theseus 
12C Legend of cmd Hollow 
209C Lewis and Clark Expedition 
149C Man Without a Country, The 
260C Oliver Twist 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—lll 
22C Rab and His Friends 


284C Story of 
285C Story of P: 


225C Tennyson's Poems—Se 


92C Story of Jean n Val;j jean 
Little Nell 





’anama and the Canal 
2860 ey of Slavery 

24C Story of William Tell 
i200 Ten Selections from —— 
lect 


247C The Chinese and Their Country 


296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 
246C What! Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


271C Animal Husbandry — Horses 
and Cattle 

272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep 
and Swine 


150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
pony from Adams and Jeffer- 
ation— Webster 
13C Conruhip of Miles Standish 
151C Gold Bug, The 
238C Lams Adventures of Ulysses 


tl 
239C Lamb". iene of Ulysses 


—Part Il 
216C Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare 
259C Last of Mohicans 
278C Mars and Its Mysteries 
236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 





128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 

297C Story of David Copperfield 

147C Sey of King Arthur, as told by 
e 


nnyson 


251C Story of Languag 
242C Story of the Aeneid {Cond) 
241C seery of oh Iliad ( 


is charged, will oftentimes be the means of providing a 
substantial amount. A set of these inexpensive library 
books is a valuable addition to any school and you will 
find your pupils eager to assist You in procuring it 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 cents we will send, post- 
paid, any five books which you may select from the accompanying 
list, with the understand- 
ing that if they are not 
found satisfactory they 















may be returned at once 
and your 50 cents will be 
refunded, plus postage for 
their return, 


The accompanying il- 
shows the 





23C ines 
20C The — Stone — Rill 
from the Town 


281C The Oregon Trail + 


from an) 


258C The Pilgrim’s Progress 
279C True Story of the Man in the 


Moon 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 


158C Washington's — Address 


and Other Papers 


NOTE---These books will be supplied in units of twenty-five titles for each 














style of box which is 
supplied when 100 of § 
the cloth bound books > 
are ordered. The box 
for 50 books is of the 
same style but is oniy 
one-half as long. The 
box for 25 books has 
slip-on cover and does 
not open in front. 











134C Conquests of Little Plant People | ee Story wn ~~ “y hese bouhe will be ounsfied ta ante maptave Stine Ser ont 
205C | 181C i grade from the first to the eig as listed above, or s ssi ents w 
‘a Eye and _ Eyes and The 173C ieee 1 gre be made up covering such grades as are to be provided for. Merely state the 
al engdisy oor ied 71C T, 5 of thy number of books desired and the grades which are to be supplied. Purchasers, 
207C Famous | Artists—II— Reynolds | 1110 Tolmiof the Treetops if they so prefer, can make their own selection of titles from the above list, 
and Murillo | 111C Water Babies (Abridged) designating by number the titles chosen. 








A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 





Published Jointly By 


HALL @ McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Comatie® and ar- 
e Year’s Entertainments <2: 

N. McFEE, 2 
contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for differ- 
ent grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions, With these programs asa basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 





Prepared Especially for 

ee ey a wes ion 00 Teachers, by DR. LEVI 

iA {ee of 

Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal Scheie Trenton, N. J., whose 

name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of ‘ ‘History of Ed- 

ucation,”’ ‘“Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss pape od 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in 

Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 
Seoley’s 's Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 

in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- as pm = — ates, Root i, Oxtogrenhy . cade 

wise, as desired. It is an ideal book for teachers of rural and elemen- br, Hive tiene, bgt wha School tory, metic, "Study Chil 

tary schools. The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabet- Goveran, Goosraphy M aodiienie aces Fieve 
ann - 


ica] arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selections 
contained in the book. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. No matter what other es 


ment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this line would really be 
needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertainments i is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
5% x 84 inches) well bound in silk cloth. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Seeley’s Question Book 


clothe SPR 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - 


Zeapeitns ? for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: C FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found inno 
other Question — and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. HIRD. By answers to all these questions. 
should bein the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 


oo personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 
Seer on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Keep Up Resistance 


c| When resistance is broken 
down and impurities creep 
‘into the blood from any 
source, health is endangered. 
he system needs particular 
nourishment to help build 
up the blood, 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 


nourishes the whole system 
and supplies the blood with 
elements that tend to main- 
tain its purity. 

For pure blood and a ® 
well-nourished body & >) 
and increased resis- 


tance, try Scott’s 
Emulsion thrice daily. 














Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 18-38 
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WILLOW) 
mat YARN: 
PAT. OFF. i 
The new Knitting Yarn for }\! 
Sweaters, Slip-ons and Tams 3) |, 
Spun from the finest, longest fibre 
wool into one non-splitting strand, 
Has beautiful soft, silky finish and 
exceptional strength and elasticity. \ 
In all the desirable shades, Costs no yg 


more than ordinary yarn. 


On sale at Department and Yarn 
Stores, or write for samples 


D. S. SALISBURY & CO. 
49 V Washington St., Providence, R. 1. 
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“Glass Heads, Steel Points, 
No hammer required in hanging Maps, 
Charts, Notices, Pennants, etc., {In the School Room, 
Dormitory or Home. Simply push them in with the 
fingers. Will not injure woodwork or plaster 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
““The Hanger with the Twist”’ ! | 


Absolute safety for heavy Pictures, ty 
Mirrors, Clocks, Clothing and any 

decorations weighing up to 100 pounds. j 
ys to use. Will not rust. Better than | 
nails or screws, Won't mar the walls. i 
! 


At Stationery, Hardware 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 1 Oc 


Send Ie for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. | 


Moore Push-Pin Company \ 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 H 


E MACHIN 


FREE 


This genuine New, Model 
American made Moving 
Picture Machine with film 
--ALL GIVEN for selling 
30 sets of Patriotic Post 
Cards at 10caset. Write 
for them. We send them post- 
paid. When sold return $3.00 
and we send machine, film and 
extra premium, free, of white 

per show screen and ad- 
mission tickets. 

BLUINE MFG. CO. 
771 Mill St., 

Concord Jct., = Mass. 


STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
. BANISH THAT tases 


ACFIELD’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 
Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use. 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. “Money back if not 
as represented. Send outline of foot. 
Use my Improved Instep Support 
or wea! nes. 

Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 

C.R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties _,, 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING Estab. 1901 


1328 Broadway (at 35th Street,) New York 





































Dept. H. O. 


| members have locked arms over each 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Chase for Wyl Weasel 


(Continued from page 56) 

(Farmer turns and yells as the Aphid 
starts sucking. ) 

Farmer—More wild animals! (Goes 
over to cabbages and points.) Old Rat, 
1 will kill you as I did that Fox, because 
you chew up everything and make my 
things full of holes. As for you, Aphid 





(Points to Aphid) who sucks the blood 


of my fowl and who will not eat arsenate | | 


like the muskrat, £711 smother you with ! 


some of that nicotine added to the ar- | | 


senate mixture. (Farmer’ takes a tea- 


spoonful of nicotine and adds it to al- | 


ready mixed arsenate, explaining each 
thing that he does. Further he ex- 
plains, ‘‘When we use some spray ma- 
terial with the nicotine in the mixture, 
it is not necessary to use soap suds to 
prevent clogging.’’ He strains the mix- 
ture into the tank and sprays the cab- 
bage. ) 

Cabbage Worm—We-ee! My stomach! 
I die. 

(Farmer now sprays sides of Aphid, at 
which Aphid coughs, shaking his body 
but keeping his head still.) 

Aphid—Iff, itt, iff! But I sneeze my 
shoulders from my head. Iff! My but- 
tons squeeze me to death. Why did I not 
have my breathing pores on my head in- 
stead of like the buttons on a police- | 
man’s coat? Iff! I die. 

Farmer now leads the team:in the 
garden yell: 

*‘Guards—Guards—Guards— 
(Staccato) 
For Uncle Sam— 
(Quick and sharp) 
RAH! RAH! RAH! RAH! 
(Gutteral) 


(Name of town drawled out) 
Gardens—Gardens—Gardens’”’ 
(Full, loud, distinct) 

The curtain drops and gives oppor- 
tunity for the players to remove their 
costumes. Inthe meantime the school 
sings the second verse of the garden 
song. As the curtain rises the team 


other’s shoulders and are swaying with 
the music; they sing the chorus with the 
school. When the singing ceases the 
Farmer squeezes the other two close to 
him. (They say, ‘“lhank you, Mr. name) | 
for the (name of some _ special help 
given.)”’ 

NOTE: Requests for additional information will 
be answered by the author of this play. Address | 
Mr. Leslie E. Abbott, care of Normal Instructor- | 
Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. Enclose a stamp. 


Life is never art until through duty it 
passes to delight. —Henry Cope. 


ARBOR DAY MATERIAL 


Splendid Arbor Day Entertainment 
may be found in the March issues of Nor- | 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1916, 
1917, and 1918, copies of which may be 
obtained at the price of 20 cents each. 

In March, 1916: ‘‘A Spring Operetta’’ 
with Mother Goose and Flower charac- 
ters. The songs are sung to familiar 
tunes. A “Tree Planting Program,”’ 
arranged by Grace B. Faron.  Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Birds of Killingworth’’ cleverly 
arranged for a dramatization and panto- 
mime. Many short dialogues and. reci- 
tations. 

In March, 1917: an ‘‘Arbor Day Pro- 
gram’’ consisting of songs, an acrostic, 
and speeches. A play, ‘‘The First Arbor 
Day’’ containing five or more characters. 
Many songs and recitations. 

In March, 1918: Opera, ‘‘Arbor Day 
Fairies,’’ with fourteen characters. 
Words and music are given. Very help- 
ful suggestions with a play, ‘‘How to Ob- 
serve Arbor Day.’’ ‘‘Bird Dialogue’’ in 
which ten birds are described by quota- 
tions from famous authors. Play for 
young children’s dramatization period, 
“The Forest Full of Friends.’’ Many 
recitations. 


WANTED BY GOVERN- 
MENT—TEACHERS 


The tremendous work of war reconstruction has 
opened up hundreds of permanent clerical positions at 
Washington, D. C. to women. One department is expect- 
ed to need 4500 by July1. These include many wonderful 
clerical opportunities for teachers at $90 to $150 month. 

We advise all readers, who are interested, to immed- 
iately write to Franklin Institute, Dept, 0244, Rochester, 
N. Y., for full list of U. 8S. Government positions now 
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BUSINESS WORLD CALLING WOMEN TEACHERS 


An Opportunity for Women With Ambition and Initiative to 
Try Their Strength in a Practical and Profitable Field 
have for a 


k E. Compton & Company, of Chicago, bsve ‘3 


@ acentury offered a good immediate income, an opportunity to 
travel, and a chance to make good in the business world, to a 
steadily increasing number of women each year. 


Like every other American business organization, they are at 
present making plans for the tremendous era of prosperity just beginning. 
These plans will make openings in their organization for a larger number 
of women than ever before—women with originality, initiative and an 
earnest desire for practical experience in the business world—either tem- 
porary or permanent. 


This old established firm says that their most successful women 
have been those of teaching experience. Therefore they turn now to the 
schoolroom for new material. The desire is to add forty teachers to their 
organization before June 15th. It is not intended teachers should give up 
their teaching at once, but merely should offer their summer vacation 
period for this wholesome, inspiring, outdoor work, which assumes the 
form of profitable recreation. Permanent positions will be offered in the 
fall to those who have been particularly successful. 


The work is in the sales field, along school lines—dignified and in- 
structive. The business training alone is wortha summer’s work. Rec- 
ords show that 90% of the teachers selected in the past three years have 
earned a better income per month than they earn in the schoolroom. 


Last summer fifty-two teachers were added to the organization. 
Four of the fifty-two earned more than $1.000.00 each in ten weeks work. 
The rest (mostly inexperienced) more than $27.00 per week. Twelve of 
the fifty-two gave up teaching in the fall and became permanent members of 
this organization. Twenty-one pian on joining again for this summer period. 


All railroad fares are met by the company. A moderate salary 
is paid to start. All teachers are carefully chosen and given a helpful train- 
ing atonce. Everything is done to make the work pleasant, and at the same 
time profitable for all those concerned. It offers really excellent possibili- 
ties for the educated woman who has pluck and a will to do. 





Teachers interested will please write immediately to Department N., care of the 
Company and personal attention will be assured. A few positions available at once 
Mention your age, education, ar.d give approximate date for beginning. Address: 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Box 5, 58 East Washington St., Chicago 


























open to you and for free book describing these positions, 





School Teachers Wanted 


To Help With the 


Conservation of Food 


HIS country must save food 

in order to feed the starving 
millions ‘‘Over There.” ‘To do so 
gardens must be planted on every 
foot of space available. 





We are helping to encourage this movement by putting out a 
special collection of tested garden seeds at a price so low everyone 
will buy and be glad of the chance. These collections will contain 
good popular varieties—like you find in every garden. 


We Want Teachers of All Schools {02.0.2 .. 


by placing these collections through the pupils. For this service we are giving away 
guaranteed premiums, cash commissions and even extra prizes for special efforts. 


Our Seeds Are Well Known “" 


sell very 


over the land and will 
readily. Ask any 


gardener about the quality of our seed—they all use them. 


WRITE US FOR PLAN TODAY 


Full details of proposition and premium list sent FREE on request, no obligation 


to you whatsoever. Your pupils will be delighted with the plan. 


HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 


We also make all kinds of FLAGS. Write for price list. 
WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 





















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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When the 
Boys Come 





Marching Home 


When the boys come marching 
home—when the great ships have v f 
come across the seas laden with our <= 
boys and once more they come march- 
ing down the home street—they and you 
will want some permanent memorial of this 
war. They and you will want the real truth 
about the war. ‘They will want to remember the things they have seen. 
They will want to know about things they heard rumored. You will want to 
know all that they have seen—all that they have heard. The whole truth—the 
whole reality—has never been published in any newspaper, magazine or book. 
But it is yours at last, from the beginning many years ago to the victorious 







You can have it all in 


end. 





Frank H. Simonds’ 
HISTORY WORLD WAR} 


5 Large Volumes—Size 10'("x7}{"x13;"—1000 Illustrations 


Once in a generation, perhaps, there appears one man with a gift for writing 
history so that all men, all women, all children like to read it. Such was Rid- 
path—such were Macaulay and Herodotus—great of vision, brilliant of style, 
with a genius for facts and a genius for telling. 








Such is Frank H. Simonds. He is thisgeneration’s Ridpath, 
this war’s Macaulay. From the day when this man burst 
like a flame upon the people of the city of New York with 
his prophecy of the great war to this day, when he is wel- 
comed by Allied statesmen and generals, his fame has spre: ~ad 
about the world, Yale University has ordered 400 copies of 
se _ »eted Chapters from his History for use as a text book in 
s History Classes. The French Government has conferred 
upon Simonds alone of all the Historians of the Great War 
the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He is 
now in France going over the recent battlefields with Staff 
Officers and Soldiers, fighting the battles over again in de- 
tail, writing their wonderful story for the fourth volume of 
his Histor y with a clearness, a thoroughness and a compre- 
hensive grasp of the whole great plan behind them that has 
never been equalled, 

No wonder then that those closest to the war have been 
eager to help Simonds with contributions, Those who really 
know some individual part of the great conflict—have writ- 
ten what they know best. There are hundreds of such con- 
tributors, One-third of the whole history is written by 
them--the other two-thirds being written by Frank H. 
Simonds. A few of these contributors are: 


Lord Northcliffe ee Kipling 
Admiral Sir John Jelli t James Bryce 
Winston Spencer Churchill moor Morgenthau 
Hudson Maxim General Pershing 
Surgeon-General William Crawford Gorgas 


Three Volumes Now Ready 
A Low Price on this Edition 


When, over two years ago, the Review of Reviews Com- 
pany planned this important proje ctit contracted for paper, 
at the then prices fora first edition of all the 


ROOSEVELT said 

“No other man in this or any 
other country can quite parallel the 
work that Mr. Simonds has done. 
it is hard tosay what most to ad- 
mire: the really extraordinary 
grasp of the essential facts of the 
war which is shown; or the trans- 
parent clearness with which the 
facts are brought out: or the entire 
fairness and impartiality of the 
conclusions,” 


LLOYD GEORGE says— 

“This ‘History’ will constitute a 
most valuable treatise for those 
who at this or any future time wish 
to consult an independent author- 
ity on the cause of this titanic 
struggle,”’ 


J. CARDINAL GIBBONS says 

“| feel sure the’ work of Mr. | 
Simonds will prove a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the 
World War. The volume in hand 
makes easy, pleasant and interest- 
ing reading.”’ 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE says— 
“Mr. Simonds has been right 
about the war more often than any 
of the many who have endeavored 
to forecast the future of this com- 
plicated catastrophe, and I say with 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 
The Fairies in Our Mouths 


(Continued from page 62) 


He likes the quiet corners, 
For there he rests secure, 
And builds his home so cozy, 
Quite safe, you may be sure. 


He likes both warmth and moisture, 
And grows the best, they say, 

Right in your mouth—how dreadful !— 
He might be there to-day! 


Between the teeth he nestles, 
Or in their holes he ’!I stay, 

And grow to be a thousand 
In only just a day. 


Watch out for Mr. Microbe, 

He’s there, though not in sight; 
You 1] drive out all his family 

If you use your toothbrush right. 


So brush your teeth both up and down, 
And clean your gums and tongue, 

Then you will keep your mouth so clean 
He ’|] never want to come. 





“Patriotic Period” in Schools 


Small room to-day for the lethargic 
and the unimaginative; little or no suc- 
cess for the teacher who fails to vitalize 
every department of school work by 
turning into it a steady stream of intel- 
ligent, patriotic thought. For months 
past the urge of patriotic fervor has 
been so insistent, both in the schoolroom 
and out of it, that teachers have found 
it necessary to exert but slight effort to 
secure from students an enthusiastic at- 
tention to affairs national and interna- 
tional. Now that the keenest thrills of 
war news have subsided, let no teacher 
suppose that word affairs contain less 
important situations for schoolroom 
study. Let us never again lapse into 
the lukewarm attitude toward our na- 
tionality which some may once have 
maintained. The colossal war just clos- 
ing makes even more clearly discernible 
than formerly the responsibility of our 
schools in the matter of fostering ideas 


| of loyalty, and a correct manner of 
| thinking among the youth of this nation. 


Whether, therefore, daily, weekly, or 


| semi-weekly, whether participated in by 


classes individually, or by the school as 
a whole, the ‘‘patriotic period’’ should 
continue to occupy a prominent place in 
every school program. There is no bet- 
ter way of assuring the extension of our 


| national ideals, no surer method of up- 


building the stability of our citizenship, 
no more direct route to a solution of 
post-war problems than to present to 
American school children in earnest, 
forceful, consistent terms, during the 
“‘patriotic period,’’ the fundamentals 
and responsibility of our nationality.— 
Alaska School Bulletin. 





Insects Used for Food 


In the hall of insect life at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York City there has been arranged an 
exhibit of insects used as food. These 


| include caterpillars, highly esteemed by 


the North American Indians, and ants 


| which, alive or roasted, are relished by 
Indians in North and South America and 
| the natives of the East Indies and Bur- 


mah. There are also locusts, which the 
Moors fry in butter and serve as a deli- 
cacy. 

A bulletin issued by the museum states 
that one tribe of North American In- 
dians regarded a mixture of pulverized 
ants, grasshoppers, and locusts, dried in 
the sun, as a relish. Another tribe pre- 
ferred grasshoppers and crickets with 
roasted ants as a variant. Moths, the 
bulletin added, are a favorite dish in 
Africa, and lumbermen in Maine are said 
to enjoy an occasional meal of large black 
wood ants. The beetle is eaten in Tur- 
key, the Nile Valley, Lombardy, Mol- 
davia, Java, Peru, and Valachia, and is 
said to be very nutritious and fattening. 
In Central America the eggs of three 
aquatic bugs are served as ‘‘cakes.’’ In 
Nyassaland a paste of may flies and mos- 
quitoes is considered a delicacy. The 
Mexicans manufacture a drink as strong 
as their pulque by infusing a tiger beetle 


in alcohol. 
System, MASTERKEY to All Lan- 


ORLD-ROMI guages. Six Textbooks, $1.44. French 


ped 370; Spanish, yi Aviation Di Dictionary, $1.50. French-Eng- 





Glo, Languages, 148 West 47th, New York. 





March 1970 
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isan EXTRAORDINARY VALUE 
inum set as illustrated to LOr ae 
$350.00 solitaire. 






Simply let us send it for FREE ex- 
amination. Don’t pay a penny. 
If Ring don’t satisfy you, simply 
return it and you owe nothing. 
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Jewelers and Diamond 
Merchants — Depf..14 D 
170 Nassau St New York 


OPPOSITE CITY HAL 


BGUITER=SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 











Rider Ag ents Wanted 


niger ASe = mn ibit 
the new Rang e"com- 
pletely equipped Sie retssivinlioks 7 
andhorn, carrier, 5' » tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other 
otyien, € colors and sizes in the fa- 
mous “Ranger” line of bicycles. % 
DELIVEREO FREE on snprovall ; 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big}t és 


free catalog and particulars of our}; 
Tystory-girece-toraaer warden 
, Horns, Wheels, \\ 
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MONEY but te 
exactly what you need. Ad not Pret {' 
get our prices, terms and catalog. 
E A D CYCLE. COMPANY 
Dept, P-28, CHICAGO: 
The Lawton Duplicator 
Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 
HEKTOGRAPHL MFG, & 


DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 
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Booklet of Thematics FREE all Orders 
WELL ROSSITER ri cmo nunc 73 W. RANDOLPM S¢. CHICAGO 





You Can Be a Winner 


Gain Power and Individuality and BECOME WHAT YOU 
WISH TO BE, through our system of Self Development. 
Practical, positive benefits. Send 10c and birth date for 
interesting Personality Sketch and first lesson in Efficiency. 


THOMSON-HEYWOOD CO., Dept. 800, Chronicle Bidg., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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VICTORY HYMN SALES CO. 
14 Sumner Avenue, = Medford, Mass. 
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Dept. 3, 
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Alcorn. Pres, ana ‘an School of ees 
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Something New! Complete Program! 


Practical Physiology, demonstrated. 


wen wet any number of children, Fine for schools, 

teachers’ meetings or child welfare work, Time 1}¢ hrs. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

Missouri Model Supply ime, © Caruthersville, Missouri 











ATE DEVELOPED 


Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints, Or send 6 negatives any size and 
15c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


FRE 
WRITERS 
First Mortgage Certificates 


For Savings: : pay Five per cent interest. 


$10, up. Write Union Exchange Bank, Hancock,Md. 


WRITE MOVING. PICTURE PLAYS 
loCorrespo: 


0 to $100 paid by 48 companies.N ndence Course 
Producers League, 384 Bt. Louis, Mo, 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 















A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address WRITERS’ 
Service, Dept.27, Auburn,N.Y. 
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Equipment. 


Two 
Volumes 
Each 
9x12 


Inches 


PRACTICAL st" 
O05, Alps ano DEVICES: 


FOR TEACHERS 


512 Pages bi 
Over 500 Illustrations 







| MeHo0s Abs we DEVIC 
por TEACHERS. 


VOLUME 99 os 8 





SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


Is Dependent Upon the Teacher’s Training and 
The Teacher Who is Provided With 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


Is Well Started on the Road to Success 


This Most Helpful Set of Books is Being Offered at an Exceptionally Low Price and 
on Easy Terms of Payment in Combinaticn With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 









UR chief aim 

in the pro- 
duction of Practi- 
cal Methods, 
Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and rural Be 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 
respective branches. 


Subjects 


VOLUME I 
Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, Language, 
Geography, History, 
Hygiene, Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 


eS ne ne eee eas | 


fducation, Games 
VOLUME Ii 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 
Seat Work, — Recitatations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 


_ Each of the above subjects is treated 
in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
dence of being able to find just the ma- 
teria] needed for her use. 

‘ More than 500 en- 
Illustrations More than 500 en- 
spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools. 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors. 


Size, Binding, Etc. j73¢s2" 


Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books, The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight bock paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 














PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


The Price of the Books is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 


Rie the next succeeding four months. A discount of 50 cents is 
allowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 
making modifications as explained in note at bottom. 

of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
The Special Price Teachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1.00 0n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceeding five months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below. 








49> Please Remit by P. O. Money Order. 


See Notice on Page 2. 





F. A. OWEN PUB, CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Practical Methods, Aids 


word “‘volumes’’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $5.00. 





strike out all.of second paragraph. e 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Date....ccseceeelQeoee 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
ids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $6.15. 
I am enclosing $1.15 herewith and agree to pay balance by remit- 
ting $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding five months, 
eS NOTE: Should you remit the full combination cash price ($5.65) with order, 
change $6.15 in first paragraph to $5.65 and strike out the second paragraph. 
In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


give me instructions 





Street or BR. F. D.....000 cocccceccvcccces TTT TTT TIT T TE 
When Ordering the Books Alone, p32‘ stove, order plank 


If on the installment plan, strike out all of the first paragraph between the 


In the second paragraph 
change $1.15 to $1.00 and “‘five months”’ to “‘four months.”’ 

If you remit the full cash price for the books alone, strike out all of first para- 
graph between the word ‘‘volumes”’ and $6.15 and change $6.15 to $4.50. Also 


: GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aidsand Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


Do the duty which lies nearest thee, 
which thou knowest to bea duty. Thy 
second duty will already become clearer. 
—Thomas Carlyle. 


MARCH POEM 
THE HEART THAT SINGS IS BLEST 


The gloom of the night is dense and deep ; 
Rough is the path as we grope along; | 
Courage, Heart, as the shadows creep— | 
This is the matin-song: 
After the night is noon; 
Atter the journey, rest; 
The world will wake in gladness 
soon, 
And the heart that sings is blest. 


The glare of the sun is hard and hot; 
The road is dusty, the way is long; 
Shift your burden and heed it not— 
This is the even-song: 
After the noon is night; 
After the journey, rest; 
For the wind will wake, and the stars 
be bright, | 
And the heart that sings is blest. 


MARCH THOUGHT 
FIND YOUR OWN CENTER 


To live undisturbed by passing occur- 
rences, you must first find your own cen- | 
ter. You must then be firm in your own 
center, and so rule the world from with- 
in. He who does not himself condition 
circumstances allows the process to be 
reversed, and becomes a conditioned cir- 
cumstance. Find your center and live 
in it. Surrender it to no person, to no 
thing. In the degree that you do this 
will you find yourself growing stronger 
and stronger in it. And how can one 
find his center? , By realizing his one 
ness with the Infinite Power, and by liv 
ing continually in this realization. 

But if you do not rule from your own 
center, if you invest this or that with 
the power of bringing you annoyance, | 
or evil, or harm, then take what it 
brings, but cease your railings against 
the eternal goodness and beneficence of 
things. 

‘‘T swear the earth shall surely be com 
plete 

‘To him or her who shall be complete; 

The earth remains jagged and broken 

Only to him who remains jagged and 
broken. ”’ 


If the windows of your soul are dirty 
and streaked, covered with matter for- 
eign to them, then the world as you look 
out of them will be to you dirty and 
streaked and out of order. Cease your 
complainings; however, keep your pes- 
simism, your ‘‘poor unfortunate me’’ to 
yourself, lest you betray the fact that 
your windows are sadly in need of some- 
thing. But know that your friend who 
keeps his windows clean, that the Eter- 
nal sun may illumine all within and make 
visible all without,—know that he lives 
in a different world from yours. 

Then go wash your windows, and in- 
stead of longing for some other world, 
you Will discover the wonderful beauties 
of this world; and if you don’t find tran- | 
scendent beauties on every hand here, 
the chances are that you will never find 
them anywhere. 


‘‘The poem hangs on the berry bush 
When comes the poet’s eye, 

And the whole street is a masquerade 
When Shakespeare passes by.’’ 

—Ralph Waldo Trine in ‘‘In Tune with | 

the Infinite.”’ 


NUGGETS 


Make it a point to do something every | 
day that you don’t want to do. This is 
the golden rule for acquiring the habit 
of doing your duty without pain.—Mark 
Twain. 


Life is never art until through duty it 
passes to delight.—Henry Cope. 


There is a force that eternally maketh 
for right.—Carlyle. 


Not getting the better of another per- 
son but getting the best out of one’s self 
is success. 





Instead of being made, make yourself. 


To-day’s duty is the best preparation 
for to-morrow’s joy. 


Our strength grows out of our weak- 
ness.—E/merson. 





Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful facewillbe |\7 
sent to any woman |\ 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty’’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she canremove the traces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 
young or middle aged, who has a single facial 
defect should know about the remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray'ssimple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just what 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 
to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 342 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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BROWN’S | 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 
Quickly Relieve 
Coughing, Hoarseness, Sore Throat 


rn 


For seventy years these tablets have been 
faithfully serving speakers, lecturers, yoca! 
ists and thousands of others, in quickly 
easing sore throat, hacking cough, te of 
voice, bronchial and asthmatic troubles 
prevalent in winter. 

Not a confection, but a genuine remedy. 
Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi- 
ents, hence are especially safe for children. 
A small piece relieves a sore throat. 





Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 75¢ © $1.25. At all druggist 
John I. Brown & Son, Boston ,Mass. 


Agents for Continent of America: 


—————S ee 


Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York—Toronto 
~o~ — | 
oe Safe Handy 

} ry) : 
} Dependable 
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LADIES! the Comfort, Quality and Style 
of these RED CROSS NURSES’ COM- 
FORT SHOES make them the greatest 
house-shoe value ever offered. That is why we send 
themon approval. No Money in Advance. The 
shoes must and will convince you, otherwise you will 
not be out a — 


roe totry 
hem at 
our risk. 
Soft, black 
glove-fitting 
kid leather. 
Easy as vel- 
vetontender a 
feet. Jar- ASK FOR 
proofrubber 1919 CATALOG 
heels, Cush- 
ion soles that S 
make walking @ 
pleasure, Su- 
prior workman- 
oh ip. Comfort, All ‘y 
rfect fit anc . 
long wear com- Send NO Money 
bined with style. Send nomoney. Just fill out and 
mailcoupon. Your pair will come immediately, pre- 
paid. Don’t pay a cent until they arrive. Try them 
on in yourown home. Enjoy their blessed comfort— 
then decide whether you want to keepthem. If you 
are not delighted with their wonderful fit, quality and 
style, they will not cost you a penny. 


===" Mail This Coupon Today! ®*"**" 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. 60°. 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 
Send postpaid my pair RED CROSS NURSES’ 
COMFORT shoes. I will pay only $3.85 on arrival. 





I am to judge them on approval. My money back 
doubie quick if I want it. I risk nothing. 

HISD cocccccccccccccccccccecceccocsocedos eovccce 
TURES coccccccccccccccccceccecescccecescsocseesons os 
REED © aetsecsenscudiccdecccetsesuccrvetctic eosece 
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LA Long Fat Nedd Has ‘Besn Suniel 


In the Publication of 


“HOW I DID IT” 


A New 320-Page Book In Which Hundreds of Teachers 
Tell of Original Schoolroom Devices That Have 


Been Tried and Proved Successful 


‘ TEACHERS: How many times in 
| the course of your schoolroom experi- 
| ence have you found yourself confronted 
““=*, | with a situation that seemed very diffi- 
cult for you to handle, or how many 
¥ times have you wished that you might 
| know how to do some particular thing 
* | ina way that would result successfully ? 
Have you not felt on such occasions 
that you would like to talk with other 
% | teachers and ask them to tell you how 
: fe | they succeeded in overcoming these 











Li 





| little difficulties ? 

Our primary object in the publication 
of ‘‘How I Did It’”’ is to make it possible 
for you to do this. 

For nearly twenty years teachers of city, village and rural schools have 
sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to promote school- 
room efficiency, which they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of 
the moment. These devices have been published in the journal every month 
under the head ‘*Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’’ and the department has 
become one of the most popular in the magazine. 

We are continually receiving requests for back numbers of the magazine 
from subscribers who desire to avail themselves of more of the helps which 
they find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’’ department, or who wish enlightenment 
on some particular subject which was presented in a previous number. 

Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the 
most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 
and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 
Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 
746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 

Each of these topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 








language) how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 
satisfactory in her schoo! and which she submitted for publication in the 
‘*Help-One-Another Club’’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 
The contents are arranged under various sub-divisions which are here 
given, together with the number of topics treated in each: 
Topics TREATED Topics TREATED 
School Management sececsceeeeee OO «© Decoration and Art .................000 30 
| err - 39 Nature Study and Agriculture ...... 35 
= Language ..... | ee er er Te 10 
= Geography ee rere yT: 8 
= Spelling ..... i | ery rere ABe . 20 
EN ces Sink ova sk eopetsnnaseeaaeaeuee Be Gabe... ...5..: er meres 5: 37 
Writing ..... ee ef. Sa eee er err TTS: 152 
Reading .... .... 42 Schoolroom Holidays .................... 64 
Hygiene .. vocccsuseeeeeeseeee 26 Miscellaneous....... RR Sees 47 
Even the most sanguine teacher who orders pe “ 
this book will be surprised when she examines . 
it. She will find a greater wealth of material How I Did It 
= than ever before was contained in a volume --18S-- 
#. of its size and aimee The ve ~ devices Instructive 
: in ‘*Spelling’’ alone—forty-eight of them—are 
well worth the price of the book. Inspiring 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the Concise 
thousand and one little problems which are Thorough 
constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will Complete 
make your work easier and at the same time 
enable you to obtain better results. YOU Comprehensive 
NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is so small Practical 
that a noe afford ae place it. Usable 
“How id It” is printed in clear, read- 
= able type on a good grade of paper. It contains Helpful 
= 320 pages and is as well made in every Convenient 
# respect as books which are sold at.much higher Inexpensive 











prices. 

Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 

“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, lyr. (new or renewal) $1 .90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 





Order ‘‘How I Did It,” use it one month in your 
Our Guarantee school andif you would prefer to have your 
money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 














WHY WAIT for some other teacher to tell you how good “How I Did It” is before pur- 
chasing it. Order it NOW and have the benefit of it during the remainder of the school year. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 




















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


1, Give a brief history of Edith Cavell. 2, Is there 
a law forbidding the president of the United States 
stepping upon foreign soil? 3, Has this country 
ever had 2 Catholic president ?—Cumberland, Ohio, 

1. Edith Cavell, a British nurse, was 
executed at two A. M., October 13, 1915, 
following a sentence passed by the Ger- 
man military court at Brussels, the 
charge against her being that she had as- 
sisted English and Belgian young men, 
who had come under her care as nurse, to 
cross the frontier into Holland. 2. A 
president who leaves the country as- 
sumes that he has the right to do so. 
There is no law forbidding this; only 
a question arises whether he can perform 
all the duties of his office while absent 
from the country. President Wilson has 
set a precedent in this matter by his 
European trip, and the objections raised 
in regard to it have in large part ceased. 
3. ‘Lhere has never been a Catholic presi- 
ident, although no religious test enters 
into the qualifications for the presidency. 


1. Hasan intransitive verb voice? 2. Isa torpedo 
fired from above or below the water line? 3. Whois 
now Secretary of State; of War; Treasury; and 
Navy? 4. When will a president be nominated for 
the next election? 5. How much does a War Sav- 
ings Stamp cost now’?—Subscriber, Montana, 

1. Voice is a property of the transitive 
verb only, never of the intransitive verb. 
2. From a submarine or warship below 
the water; from a torpedo boat, above 
the water, shot through atube. 3. Rob- 
ert Lansing of New York, Secretary of 
State; of War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
Treasury, Carter Glass, Va.; of the 
Navy, Josephus Daniels, N. C. 4. Not 
till the year of that election, 1920; prob- 
ably in the spring or early summer. _ 5. 
Just the same as last year, $4.12 for Jan- 
uary, increasing one cent each month 
until December. They are payable one 
year later than those of 1918, that is, 
Jan. 1, 1924. 

1. Please tell me from what the following is taken, 
and explain the meaning: ““The tender compassion 
of the wicked is cruelty indeed.’”’ 2. Why are the 
dates in ancient history arranged thus: 487—365, 
etc.? 3. Name the State officers of Virginia; her 
State and United States Senators.—A School Girl, 
Virginia. 

1. This seems to be a paraphrase of 
the original (in Proverbs 12: 10): ‘‘A 
righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast, but the tender mercies of the 
wicked are cruel.’’ This chapter of 
Proverbs is a succession of contrasts be- 
tween the righteous person and the 
wicked, one of which is the verse quoted. 
It means simply that the wicked are 
cruel; they have no compassion. 2. 
Dates are reckoned from the birth of 
Christ as central point in history. An- 
cient history begins with the Old Empire 
of Egypt (2700-2080 B. C.), the dates nat- 
urally growing smaller until the Chris- 
tian Era, when they begin to increase. 
8. State Officers not yet published in 
general statistics as this goes to press, 
except the governor, Westmoreland 
Davis. State Senators not included in 
general statistics; U. S. Senators of Vir- 
ginia, Claude A. Swanson, Chatham, 
Thomas S. Martin, Charlottesville. (Re- 
maining questions will be answered 
later. ) 

Please pronounce for me through Normal In- 
| structor-Primary Plans, Casuality and Demobilize. 
| —A Subscriber, Ohio, 

There is no such word as ‘‘casuality.’’ 
The word you probably mean is *‘cas- 
ualty,’’ now used as heading to the lists 
of army losses, and pronounced like the 
adjective ‘‘casual’’ with accent on the 
first syllable (kash-u-al-ty). Demobilize 
is pronounced either de-m0-bi-lize’’ or 
‘*de-m6b-i-lize,’’ with accent on the sec- 
ond syllable in each case. 


1. What is meant by the long session of Congress? 
the short session? 2, (a) Name the cabinet officers 
of the United States; (b) the governors of the ter- 
| -ritories; (¢) a of Cuba; (d) Alaska; (e) 
| Philippines; (f) Panama Canal Zone; (g) County 
| officers of Clay Co., S. D.; (h) and State officials 

of South Dakota.—Subscriber. 

1. This is the first session, which has 
no fixed date of adjournment and is often 
continued into the summer, sometimes 
until the second session begins in De- 
cember. The second session is the short 
session, always ending on the fourth of 
March, 2. (a) Secretaries of State, 
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Treasury, War, Navy, given in a preceding 
paragraph; Attorney-General, Thomas 
Watt Gregory (resigned); Postmaster- 
General, Albert Sidney Burleson, Texas; 
Secretary of Interior, Franklin Knight 
Lane, Calif.; of Agriculture, David 
Franklin Houston, Mo.; of Commerce, 
William C. Redfield, N. Y.; of Labor, 
William Bauchop Wilson, Pa. (b) Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, Thomas Riggs, Jr.; of 
Hawaii, Chas. J. McCarthy; Philippines, 
F. B. Harrison; Porto Rico, Arthur 
Jager; (c) Cuba is an independent re- 
public with a president, General Mario 
G. Menocal. (d,e) Already included in 
the territories. (f, g, h) Not included 
in general statistics. Governor of South 
Dakota, Peter Norbeck. 

The following is a note of explanation taken from 
the classic, ““Evangeline:” ‘* “The night of the con- 
tract.’ The night when the agreement of marriage 
between Gabriel and Evangeline was to be signed.” 
Were Evangeline and Gabriel married before they 
were parted ?—Subscriber, 

They were not married. This was the 
written agreement or contract prepar- 
atory to a future marriage, legally drawn 
up by the notary as described later in thé 


poem. It was the formal engagement, 
or betrothal. Next day, as we read in 
the poem, 


“Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the or- 


chard, 
Bending with golden fruit, was spread the feast of 
betrothal,”’ 
a My pupils in studying eighth grade classics ask 
Is ‘The Man Without a Country’ a truestory?””—-A 
Subscriber, Kansas. 

It is notatruestory. The author him- 
self says of it in a note of explanation, 
an extract from which is here given: ‘‘It 
is wholly a fiction, ‘founded on fact.’ 
The facts on which it is founded are 
these:—that Aaron Burr sailed down the 
Mississippi in 1805, again in 1806, and 
was tried for treason in 1807. The rest, 
with one exception, is all fiction. It was 
my intention that the story should have 
been published with no author’s name 
other than that of Captain Frederic In- 
gham, U. 8s. N. Whether writing under 
his name or my own, I have taken no 
liberties with history other than such as 
every writer of fiction is privileged to 
take—indeed must take, if fiction is to 
be written at all.’’ 

1. Will you please tell us why Brazilian nuts are 
called “nigger toes?’’ 2. Please tell the origin of 
this prose by Dr. John Brown: “He too is dead,— 
he who, never having been born, we had hoped 
never would die; not that he did—like Rab—‘ex- 
actly’ die; he wasslaig. He was fourteen, and 
getting deaf and blind, and a big bully of a retriever 
fell upon him one Sunday morning when the bells 
were ringing. Dick gave battle; a Sabbatarian cat 
turned the corner, the big dog fled, and Dick was 
run over,—there in his own street, as all his many 
friends were going to church.’’—Appledale School, 
Columbia River, Wash. 

1. Itisprobably because the term seems 
to apply to them. ‘‘Nigger,’’ which 
means black, or dark-colored, is the color 
of the nuts; and as they grow closely 
packed in their shell, they may be 
thought to resemble toes crowded in a 
shoe. 2. It is from ‘‘More of Our Dogs,’’ 
a little sketch by the author of ‘‘ Rab and 
His Friends.’’ The piece, ‘‘More of Our 
Dogs,’’ tells only of the last days of the 
dog Peter, who ‘‘died young;’’ gives 
this description of the end ef Dick; and 
a character sketch of Bob, still living. 

Please inform me how it happens that all three of 
our presidents that have been shot while holding 
oftice were Republicans.—Muscatine, Iowa, 

For one reason, all presidents during 
the years when the three were assassi- 
nated (1861-1913), with the exception of 
Cleveland (for eight years), were Re- 
publicans. The shooting of Lincoln was 
an echo of the ill-feeling that led to the 
Civil War. Inthe shooting of Garfield 
and McKinley, the assassins aimed at 
the chief of the nation, irrespective of 
party. One Democratic president, how- 
ever, Jackson, was shot at by an assassin, 
but escaped by the pistol’s missing fire. 

1. What is the correct pronunciation of Iowa? 
Many pronounce it as if the “w’’ were silent, like 
“T-o-a,”” Is this correct? 2. In which hand should 
a pupil hold his book while reading?—An Iowa 
Teacher. 

1. ‘‘Iowa’’ is pronounced with accent 
on first syllable, long ‘*i,’’ last syllable 
‘‘wa,’’ the ‘‘a’’ obscure. When the‘‘w’’ 
is omitted, it is probably from careless- 
ness, or perhaps from inability to sound 
the letter in that connection. 2. In the 
left hand, as that leaves the right hand 
free to turn the leaves, and has a better 


appearance. 





After ail, it is not what we know, but 
what we would like to know, what our 





interest goes out to, that stamps us. 
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Preserve Your 
Phonograph Records! 


A—Ordinary Steel Needle, new. 

B—As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing to its taper Jorm, it ean no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and has a tendency to wear the record, 

C—Sonora Needle having parallel sides, 

‘ ALWAYS fits record groove exactly 
and lengthens the record life. 


Sanor, 


Semi-Permanent Silvered 
NEEDLES 
Replace steel needles! 


They play 50 to 100 times 
without wearing out. 
Use Sonora Needles for mellower 
tone, greater economy, conven- 
ience and for longer record life. 
Loud—Medium—Soft 
30c. per package of 5 
At all dealers or write 
Sonora Phonograph 
Sales Company, Inc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 


Executive Offices : 


279 Broadway, Dept. K New York 


Use Sonora Needles on all makes of steel 
needle records 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly con- 
Structed needles of inferior quality. 





| Send Your Name and We'll 
| Send Youa Lachnite : 


p DONT send a penny. Just send your name and sa 
: Lachn ite mount 


je pesunen and then wear the 
ao decide to buy it /3 


| comes merely deposit. $4.75 
ii ington for 10 10 full dave. Lf Py, or it anyo cypee. r friends can tell 
| ut if ‘tha 


a dia one, ® id it back. 
us $2.6¢ amon anti cae 75 has 


| W . a sai of the |3 
rite Today *s soll gold. mae nee illustrated Sbove you wish |} 
(Qadies’ or men’s). ure to send finger size 


s BL Haroid Lachman on. 12N. Michigan Av. Dept 3233. Chicage, 





A Beauty Bath Free 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
whitens it. Soothing, healing antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free Sample ; also Free Beauty Book. Address 
ROYAL BATH BALM CO., Box1M, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Book on Destroying Hair 





Medic Pot be Pah, Beret A M-Sat 
. armacy, etc. ells 
0 se and c ore, of bear. College, of and facial Nisfigorements. 


Non- ptockatonl. Send 3 stamps for descriptive matter. 
Dept. F-8, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING C€O., Riverside, RK. 


$125 A MONTH 


For MEN and WOMEN 


MEN and WOMEN, ages 16 to 45, who have fin- 
ished 8th grade or its equivalent, are wanted, from 
each county, for business positions paying from $75 
to $125 a month; good chances for promotion; no ex- 
perience necessary: we train you. Clip and mail this 

COUPON 
DRAUGHON’S, Nashville, Tenn., Bow B 28°. 


Send particulars about position paying $75 to 
$125 a month. 











Address 
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A Community Arbor Day 
(Continued from page 15) 


talk on ‘‘My ideal for a school yard and 
grounds.’’ Let her use her imagination 
a little and picture your own school 
building surrounded with trees, shrubs, 
and perennial vines. Show the value to 
the children in their appreciation of na- 
ture and things beautiful; as a nature 
study laboratory and as an aid in such 
things as school spirit and actual dis- 
cipline. 

Now for the part that should mean 
community action. Have the right man— 
chairman of the school board if he is the 
one—talk on ‘‘What are we going to do 
about it.’’ Of course it will be neces- 
sary to have him conversant with the 
one or two definite things the commit- 
tee has thought best to go ahead with. 
Let him suggest these same things and 
ask that some one move that a commit- 
tee be appointed to arrange plans for 
carrying them out. Be sure that one of 
these projects has to do with the school 
grounds unless already well taken care 
of. Have some one suggest the possi- 
bility of a ‘‘ working bee’’ to get certain 
parts of it done. Some of the definite 
things to do might be: 

1. Grading of the school grounds. 

2. Planting of perennial vines and small 
shrubs near the building. 

8. Planting of larger growing shrubs 
and trees about the grounds. 

4. A campaign to collect tent cater- 
pillar nests—carried on by the boys. 
Have a prize of $5.00 for the boy gath- 
ering the largest number. 

5. Tree planting along the roadside, 
especially near the school. 

6. The starting of boys’ and girls’ 
home club work, cooperating with the 
County Farm Bureau of your county. 
Where You Can Get Help. 

Write the State Board or Department 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Col- 
lege of your state, also the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, D. C., for any 
literature they may have on the subject 
of Arbor Days. Get in touch with the 
County Agricultural Agent of the Farm 
Bureau organization of your own county. 
He will probably be able to help you. 
The Limiting Factor. 

The foregoing procedure has been found 
to work in a number of instances. ‘The 
community once started on the working 
out of one or two problems is easily led 
to take up others as time goes on. Let 
us get it clearly in mind that this is the 
only means by which Community Prog- 
ress can come about, i. e., it must be 
made by the people who make up the 
community. ‘They have a right to ex- 
pect leadership in these things from 
those whom they call to serve them. Of 
these the teacher is one. Work of this 
kind through the school will usually go 
no faster than the teacher leads the way. 
There is no limit to the place the school 
may fill in the community. It merely 
depends upon whether the teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent see the new 
place of the school in the life of the 
people. 





Teaching the France of To-Day 
(Continued from page 25) 


armies, and the thrifty villages and busy 
towns which lay in this area are now 
only heaps of ruins. The factories are 
destroyed, the homes razed to the ground, 
the streets filled with brick and stone, 
and the once fertile tields covered with 
deep shell holes. 

Make a sketch of the Seine River and 
its branches; the Meuse and the Mo- 
selle. Write the names of all the rivers 
and add those of the principal towns. 

A teacher of a seventh grade class was 
talking of the destruction of Rheims and 
of the irreparable loss the city had suf- 
fered in the destruction of its cathedral. 
A pupil remarked, ‘‘ Why can’t they build 
it again? If the finest church in our 
country was destro royed we should rebuild 
it in a short time.”’’ It is impossible to 
give an adequate idea of European cities 
to children without weaving in consider- 
able European history. We are a young 
nation. Our first settlement dates back 
only about three hundred years. How 
ean our children, with their ideas of mod- 
ern churches, colleges, cities, etc., ap- 
preciate the feeling of English boys to- 








ward Oxford University for instance, in 
whose ancient buildings English boys 
were going to school long before Colum- 
bus ever set sail from Spain? How can 
they understand the reverence of the 


French people for the city of Rheims | 


with its gate of Mars dating back to the 
third or fourth century and its wonder- | 
ful cathedral built before America was 
discovered? In it, in 1429, Joan of Are 
stood beside Charles at his coronation, 
and here for generations the French | 
kings have been crowned. 

Paris, with its history dating back be- 
fore the time of Christ, its Notre Dame 
and other churches, its art museums and 
other monuments built hundreds of years 
ago, means more to the French people 
than any city or any buildings in the 
New World can possibly. mean to us. 

We cannot teach France or any other 
European or Asiatic country correctly, 
we cannot give any adequate idea of 
their cities unless, by contrast with the 
youth of our own nation, we develop in 
our pupils an historical sense which will 
enable them to grasp the deeper mean- 
ing attached to the antiquities of the Old 
World. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The article on Rheims Cathe- 
dral*on page 36 of this issue may be used jirofitably 
in conjunction with the preceding text, “Teaching 
the France of To-Day.’ 








William G. McAdoo | 


(Continued from page 38) 


dred and a waiting list. He personally su- 
perintended the decorations, selected the 
linen, china, and silver. It is said that one 
day a friend found him in his office sur- 
rounded by samples of bread which he 
was tasting for the purpose of finding 
out what baker in the city made the best 
bread, in order that he might award the 
contract to the right baker. 

He was president of the Southern So- 
ciety of New York, and it was at its 
meetings that President Wilson met him. 
His remarkable ability and courage dis- 
played in the binding of two states to- 
gether led the President to ask Mr. Me- 
Adoo to become Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

He was not long in getting into har- 
ness in March, 1913. 
to do. He had so large a hand in the 





framing of bills and the details of bills | 


passed by Congress that year that some 
one facetiously termed Mr. 
residuary legatee of this Congress.”’ 


We are largely indebted to him for the | 


Federal Reserve Banking System, an 
enactment much fairer to the whole 
country than the old system. One of its 
chief opponents said after its passage, 
‘‘I fought it, but it is ninety per cent 
good.’’ 

In 1913 he was called upon to avert a 
panic, which he did in a simple and mas- 
terly way by putting the resources of the 
government in the places most needed. 
He has shown us how to help the west- 
ern farmer when it is harvest time, and 


There was much | 


McAdoo *‘ The | 











Strengthen Your 
EYES! 


Preserve Your Most Precious Possession 


Your sight is your most precious gift. Weak ev 
sight means weak power of observation, ey: 
strain, eye disease, and untold inconvenience. Tak« 
no chances with your eyes~you cannot get along 
without them. Make them stronger every day 
stead of weaker. Let us send you Bernarr Mac 
fadden’s wonderful new Course in “Strengthening 
the Eyes."” Send no money—just mail coupon. 


Glasses Do Not Remove the 
Cause of Eye Trouble 


Instead, the eyes come to depend on them more 
every day. Glasses are eye crutches! They simply 
bolster up the eyes~they do not strengthen them. 
It has been definitely proven that practically all de 
fects of the eyes can be cured without glasses. Most 
people now wearing glasses can be freed from th« 
inconvenience, and expense of constant breakages, b» 
strengthening and correcting their vision through 
the simple, yet effective eye educational exercise 
recommended by Mr. Macfadden. 


Eye Defects Removed 


This remarkable new Course teaches you how to 
use your eyes without strain at all distances—how 
to do without glasses-- how to remedy cross eyes or 
squint eyes—how to restore the normal sight—how 
to restore perfect control to eye nerves and muscle 


Beneficia) Results at Once 


No drugs, medicines or operations, The course in 
cludes a simple, yet thoroughly scientific system of 
eyee duc — ale xercises which ctre ngthen the eye 
exactly as the muscles 07 the body can be strength 
ened acead ‘body exercise tesults are imme 
diate, and improvement continues daily, One womar 
writes: “I notice a grez at Improveme nt in my eye 
since le arning to use them richt.’ Another user 
says, “Your Eye Strengthening Course is fine. 
eyes are already improving.’ Still another write 
“Words cannot expre my great gratitude for 


these excellent book (Names on request.) 
Send No Money 
Let us send you th ) ours¢ Strengthening 
Kyes’’ on five da approy 3 There are twenty 
ale little lessons which will show you the w 
strengthen and preserve your sight—the gift of the 
I'ry the exercises, then return the Course if not sa 
nd Fou will owe nothing If. however mu feel that t 
Course will help your eyes wonderfull end only $5.4 
; 4 
nee Coupon! , 
If you value your eyes, if you wear glasses and 
want to get rid of them, if your eyes are weak 4 
or strained, or if you want to insure freedom f# 
from eye troubles, mail cousx now and 
investigate this New Course “Strengthen / 
ing the Eyes.’’ S« oy no money -b ut 4 
mail coupon now, as this offer may a Physical Cultyre 
never appear again. 
sei 7 Pub. Co., Dept. 5905 
y ; 119 W. 40th St., 
Physical Culture ¢ con Yoh Oh 
. . ~ ew Tor i] 
Publishing Company, i vs Chevetienias y 


Dept. 5903 - . 


119W. 40th St., y 
New York , 
City y) Addres 








how to aid the southern planters in cot- 
ton picking time when they have their 
greatest need of money. So he has been 
given the name ‘‘McAdoo, 
killer. ”’ 

His days are filled full of activities- 
consultations with bankers, speeches, 
and inspections and interviews of all 
sorts. It is said that he can hold a hun- 
dred interviews and get what he is after 
in the time it would take some men to 
interview a dozen persons. 

Since the added burden 
trator of Railroads has been placed upon 
him he has had to work very hard. He 
has the ability to pick out good men and 
then trusts them to do their particular 
work. In this way he accomplishes an 
immense amount of work. 

Mr. McAdoo married 
son’s daughter Eleanor 
wife. 

Mr. McAdoo plays golf a little, and 
rides a horse for exercise and recreation. 
His chief delight and rest, however, are 
found in running an automobile. Accord- 
ing to a writer in ‘‘Harper’s Weekly”’ 
in 1909, he then said, ‘‘Nothing in the 
world will brush away all business and 
professional cares so quickly and effec- 
tively as a dash in a motor car.’”’ 

NOTE: Since this article was written Mr. Mc- 
Adoo has resigned from the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury. The teacher may ask her pupils 
to find out who succeeded him and to bring a pic- 


ture of the new Secretary to school to put on the 
bulletin board. 
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lies Wanted= 


WHY not spend your 

spare time, vacation, gath 
ering butterflies, insects, 
for me. I buy hundred of 
kinds. They are wanted 












for rich collectors, mus¢ 
ums, colleges, Ea ’ 
outdoor work. Even 


two boys 11 and 13 
earned good mone 
with their mother 
help and my instru 
tions, price list, pic 
tures, descriptior 
Send 3% cents NO 
STAMPS) at once 
for PROSPECTUS before sending any specimens. 
SINCLAIR, Box 415, Dept. 121, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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OU can heroaventhbils ap- 
pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 










Thousands have done so, Nox drugs, no " te oftime, no 

nig expense and quick results Senc latest Tre booklet 
containing many oe auty hints « and all » BY the wonderful work 
accomplished by 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
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300 Books at 6 Cents Each 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from A{sop 
*28 More Fables from Ajsop 
*29 Indian Myths—BSush 
*140 Nursery Tales— 7ay/or 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
*, Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeain—A/iller 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories 
Literature 
*104 Mother Goose Reader 
*228 First Term Primer—Macuire 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 





*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Oid ‘lime Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 


Other Stories from Andersen 
#34 Stories from Grimm— 7ay/lop 
Little Red Riding Hood—Aezte) 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—Aezle: 
8S Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Little Workers(Aniimal Stories) 
» Little Wood Friends—Mayune 
10 Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
*41 Story of Wool — Mayne 
» Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe May flower—McCabhe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aezte? 
*204 Boyhood of Lincolu—fez/er 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Gardeu of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
#268 Four Little Cott8n-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 


‘069 Four Tittle Cotton-Tails at 
lav—Smith 
» Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation— Smif 


2990 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader— Mag n 11 ¢ 
300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—S 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
is Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
j8 Nature Myths—JA/¢ica/l/ 
Reynard the Fox—/est 
fhumbelina and Dream Stories 


* 


mith 





Sieeping Beauty and Othe 
Stories 
; Sun Myths—Aesics 


Norse Legends, l—Aei/7? 


Norse Legends, Il—A'ri/es 

Legends of the Rhineland 
So Siegfried, ‘The Lorelei anil 

Other Rhine Legends—JA/¢ ahe 
so The Snow Man, The Little Fir 


free and Other Stories 
East of the Sun and West ol 
tue Moon, and Other Stories 

oS Story of Peter Rabbit 


Nature and Industry 






"49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/a ve 
51 Story of Flax—A/avne 
*s2 Story of Glass—//aunson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mayue 
“133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 


board—PartI, 

the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 

Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


Story of Tea aud 


‘137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

"138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 


Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—fez/e? 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCa be 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*s4 Story of Columbus—JA/cCade 
55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*so Story of tle Boston Tea Party 





*5o Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—McFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 
"65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
"68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—J/cCadbe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child ‘of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home. (.Vos. 764, 165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” bv Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur—Cvranston 
Literature 
*35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
5 Story of Coal—McKane 
6 Story of Wheat—//al//a2 
to7 Story of Cotton—Arown 


and 


Alice and 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 
*256 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks. 
304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 
ners—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—McFee 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—Retler 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdreps and Crocuses 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story ot the Cabots—McBride 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCadbe 
*o9 Story of Jefferson—A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCadbe 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCadbe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—JA/cCabe 
“145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Aaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 


- *160 Heroes of 


*168 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 WhatI Saw in Japan—G7ifis 

#247 The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumh 

History and Biography 

*73 Four Great Musicians—Aush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—ABush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellingtozr, Gladstone) 

the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—Aush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 

*189 Stories of Heroism—Aush 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Ha/lock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgiuin—Grifis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 

509 Story of Georgia—Derry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eudank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinne> 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 

*525 Story of Nebraska—JA/ears 





Reading 


Why not choose your suppl 





standard literature. 





will permit your doing it at a nominal expense. 


Correlated With Other Lessons 
taryr ing material so that it will correlate with other lessons ? 
The Instructor Literature Series will facilitate your doing this. In fact it is the only series of reading books that 
It offers at SIX CENTS ACOPY a choice collection of stories of 
Geography, History, Biography, Art, Industry, Myths, Fables and Nature Study, besides a very complete list of 
Because this is true it is possible for you to correlate your reading lessons with practically any 
subject from Agriculture to Zoology by using the Instructor Literature Series. 
Fully two million copies of these books are sold each year which indicates how generally they are being used. 








*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps iuto Bird Nooks-I—Mc/e 
"Sr Stories of the Stars—McFee 
os Kyes and No Kyes and 
* Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincolu—Avcites 
s6 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
A Litthe New England Viking 
si Story of DeSoto—//atfeld 
s2 Story of Daniel Boone—RXeites 
‘x3 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
54 Story of David Crockett—fetles 
*S5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*S6 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and EKdison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Aush 
"Sg Fremout and Kit Carson—/udd 
“gt Story of Eugene Field—McCabe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*213 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


The 


“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Aingsley 
"159 Liltle Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mulock 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*1t95 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 
*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 


and 
and 


| 





191 Story of LaSalle—We&r ide 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter ar a al 
*219 Little Stories o Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
‘265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Aush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of 
—Nuskin 
49 The Golden Touch—Hawihoine 
+61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*1o8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—Lakamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittter’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
#208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFre 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 
Geography of 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Bush 
“115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 


the Golden Rivet 





“528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

*530 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*sjo Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— }oung 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawhkcey 
517 Story of Wisconsin--Skinner 


Literature 
“to The Snow Image—//awlhornue 
tt Rip Van Winkle—/: 77g 
‘ro Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/) ving 
*>2 Rab and His Friends—Avown 
‘24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne 4 
*95 ‘The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawihorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Teunyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 


and 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers, 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; well printed, 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 








It is 











*284 Story of Little Nell—Sm7th 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wazitlier t 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We-are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story ofKing Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—Hallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
"192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ivin 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 


213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 
214 More Selections from the 


Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Il1I—Grammar—Faxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI i! 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 
*241 Story of the Iliad — 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond.) 
*251 Story of Languageand Litera 
ture—Hezlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof “The Talisman’ (Scott) 
259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hezlig 
*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilig 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—If tion 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—JVi/son 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
"17 Knoch Ardeu—7ennyvson | 
18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowe// t 
‘19g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Busnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t 
127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
‘12g Julius Czesar— Selections 
130 Henry the VilI—Selections 
i3t Macheth—Selections 
"142 Scott’s Lady of the 
CantolI ¢ 
i43 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems— Lone fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay j 
*1so Bunker Hill “Xddress — Selec 
tions from Adams aud Jeffer- 
son Oration—It echster t 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/oe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Bvron + 


Church 


Lake— 


*154 Scott’s .Lady of the Lake— 
Canto i + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + . 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smzth 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison + 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scotd 
Introduction and Canto If 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora 
tion)— Webster 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 72c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 


*L_ imp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
ted by (*) are sup- 


plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


)@-Send P. O. Money Order for ali amounts less than $5.00. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 


PUBLISHED 
JOINTLY BY 


Introduction Offer: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH AveE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 60 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 6c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 60 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return, 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 
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The McKinley 


Talking Machine 
“The Master Ph: .ograph” 


Direct to You at Miuney-Saving Prices 
ONLY Nothing dowu. No interest to pay. 
Free Records and Free Trial 
”~ Full cabinet size machine, 46 in. high. Choice 
of genuine mahogany or oak, as preferred. 
Plays All Records Wonderfully 
without attachments of any kind. This 
e does not permit description nor illustra- 
ton of styles, Let us send catalog and details 
of this remarkably liberal offer, Write us today, 
McKinley Music Co. 1610-1526E. 55th St. Chicago, Ill. 
The Big Mail Order Music House 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLA YS Dialogues. Ppcatons, Drills, Spe akers, Mono- 
foguee, F Folk Dances rettas, Mosical Pieces, 
Pageants, Motion Songs, pill ueken ites: Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, ‘ab! leaux, el Special En- 
tertainme nts for elt Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, 
0 








Make - Up G aw, 
ae EEE Eee | New Patriotic Plays, 


Teacher should have one. 
T. - DENISON = co. 
Dept. 58 ICAGO 


7 The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily, Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'¢x7, $1. 
Note size 6 4x10, $2. Full diree- 
tions, ink and sponge complete. Also 
seni .D. far er sizes. Send for 
Circular, Samp F Work. and Special 
pe a to Seer ey Satisfaction or 
CHakons | PREPAID By US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, £13 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Pass Any Examination 


By Studying Past Examinations 


Book containing state and county examinations for past 
10 years on following subjects: Arithmetic, Grammar, 
Spelling, Composition, Reading, Geography, U. S. 
History, Physiology, Agriculture, Civics, Outline on 
Algebra, oe Meth ods, Rhetoric, — History. 
Endorsed by supe sand 
Price 50 cls. ,postpad, 6 copies for $2. 50. 

Strange& Beeman, Publishers, Meridian, Miss. 


Entertainments, Etc., 
For War Time Benefits. 






































mow to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 
Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. | 


A.BANKER 


Prepare by mailin spare ti a for this attractive profes- 
sion in which there grea’ iS gppertunities for both men 
and wo omen. Sen once for fre ow to 
Become a Banker 2 by EpGaR G. ALCO! iden’ 

American School of Banking, 52 McLene Bids. oy ’ Columbus, 0. 


= Ble FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 3x5 feet, 
enuine bunting, fast colors 
ull number stars, stripes sewec 
together. Given for selling 25 
sets of Patriotic Post Cards at 
10 cents aset. Write for them. 


BLUINE MPG. CO., 468 mil st., Concord Jct.,Mass. 


Essays, Lectures, Debates, etc. 
0 RATIO N pre pared to order on any sub- 
Jec See COTLINES, $1.00 each. 
DEBATER’S GUIDE 25c or rt with $1.00 « 
JOHN H. ARNOLD . poling FALLS, 1OWA 


Wiha ee 


and short stories. Experience unnecessary; ‘details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


for cancelled stamps, and coins, Agents 
wanted for ke: ¥, ring ‘and check with ad- 

dress on. Send 25¢c for stamp list, coin 
book ,ke eyring, chee avi address on, yard 


agenis offer. €.W. Scott, Cchoes,N 








































Cash or ro: 
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Inventions Commercialized se:"-"heik=;i. 


FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
mt - itations or announcements 
{ Weddings * vy sets of envelopes i 
60 for $2.75. 25 for $2.25 
Vv Beth ee for 75 cents. 50 for 50 ce nts. 
Card Professional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for 60. 
Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 7 conta: 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y- 


TSEXOLOG Y | 


. by William H. Walling, A. M., M. Y., 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


t 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
t 





A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 

















Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
: sowtetee ole +d, — Have. 
; Knowledge a Mother 
a ia one elem, Knowledge a Mother Should oy to Her Daughter 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions” und Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB, CO., 758 Perry Building, PHILA. P 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Grading Handwriting 
(Continued from page 30) 


Before placing the final rating on the 
pupil’s report card, the teacher should 
examine his informal writing, found in 
composition, spelling, etc. If this shows 
evidence, as is often the case, of careless- 
ness and a disregard for the principles 
taught in the formal writing drill, the 
pupil should not have a passing grade 
—_ though his work in the writing class 

be highly satisfatory. By this means 
the pupil will be made responsible for 
his daily work in writing. 

An analysis of the specimens repro- 
duced on page 30 representing the every 
day work of ninth grade students, will, 
perhaps, be of value to the teachers. It is 
understood, of course, that we have been 
teaching under difficulties this year, our 
schools having been closed for two-thirds 
of the session thus far. These ninth 
grade pupils have had only seven or 
eight weeks’ instruction in writing, that 
is, since being in the ninth grade. 

Specimen No. 1: Posture 90; Move- 
ment 90; Speed 100 (90 letters per min- 
ute); Form 90 (well controlled—uniform 
slant and size, but the spacing is a little 
too wide). Grade 93. 

Specimen No. 2: Posture 90; Movement 
85 (not elastic enough, as evidenced by the 
stiff appearance of the letters) ; Speed 
90 (81 letters per minute); Form 85 





(fairly well controlled, a little too angu- 
lar, rather large, also a few faults in in- 
dividual letters). Grade 88. 

Specimen No. 3: Posture 90; Move-: 
ment 90; Speed 100 (90 letters per min- ' 
ute) ; Form 92 (good control, fairly uni- ' 
form in height, slant, spacing and aline- | 
ment. No gross technical errors). Grade | 


Specimen No. 4: Posture 80; Move- 
ment 70 (too much pressure on pen point); 
speed 100 (95 letters per minute), Form 
60 (erratic in control, lacks uniformity 
in height and slant. A number of gross 
errors in letter formation as indicated 
by the check marks). Grade 77. The 
writer of this specimen should be drilled 
on correct visualization of letters. 


Our Trees 
(Continued from page 39) 


were planted, one by our own immortal 
Abraham Lincoln, the other by John 
Wilkes Booth, his assassin. 

Now that the war is over every wide- 
awake community is planning a me- 
morial for the returning soldiers. Sug- 
gestions as to the form and scope of this 
worth-while enterprise vary from im- 
mense memorial buildings to bronze or 
other metal plates properly inscribed. 
Only the larger communities can invest 
sufficient money for the erection of ex- 
pensive remembrances, and there is a 
strong current of opinion that any money 
so invested should not only stand as a 
fitting testimonial of apppreciation for 
the brave acts of our boys but that it 
should also be of a practical nature. 
Many communities are turning to tree 
planting as a fitting method of indicat- 
ing the appreciation of the deeds of our 
soldier boys. Cleveland has selected the 
oak as a fitting token of our sturdy 
fighters, and long rows of towering ‘‘ Vic- 
tory Oaks’’ will some day grace her al- 
ready beautiful thoroughfares as a result 
of the thoughtfulness of her people. 
Other communities might do well to fol- 
low her example, modifying the plan if 
necessary to meet local needs. A fitting 
memorial must have two outstanding 
features—beauty and permanence. Na- 
ture, which creates the most beautiful 
things, shows her wonderful handiwork 
in God’s trees, and in appreciation of 
their beauty, makes them the oldest liv- 
ing things upon the earth. Man's three 
score and ten years are as a day com- 
pared with the lasting permanence of 
the giant sequoias of California and va- 
rious trees of the Orient and the tropics. 
Let us then, this Arbor Day, in thename 
of our boys sleeping on the plains of 
France, or, by the grace of our Father, 
returning again to us, plant, either as 
community, as schoool, or as individ- 
ual memorials, a series of peaceful, beau- 
tiful, permanent trees, that the memory 
of their sacrifices may be kept green for 
the generations to come. 





There is a force that eternally maketh 





for-right. — Carlyle. 
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builders. 















drink, iced or hot. 


« and her pupils. 
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Ri-al-fa Tea is quickly 
and easily prepared. Re- 

quires no cream. Ideal for 
serving at noon lunch at school. 





i “ALFA TEA) 
| 








7 i 
6é S 
Tea and Coffee are not good for children. 
When you grow up, like daddy and mother 
and teacher--then, perhaps .... But don’t 
drink them now.”’ 
We've all heard it—in school as well as at home. “Don’t!” they said. 
And, of course, we wanted tea and coffee more than ever. How 
much better if they had offered a delicious, healthful drink instead ! 
~al-f 
Ri-al-fa Fea 
MADE FROM ALFALFA 
Alfalfa, the marvelous food plant, has given mankind a beneficial mealtime 
drink. Alfalfa contains all of the necessary food elements and the analysis 
proves it very rich in vegetable protein and alkaline ash, the tissue and bone 
Contains no starch. 

Ri-al-fa Tea is made from the leaves of this nutritious plant, cured and pre 
pared under our patented process. Healthful, — laxative, free from tan- 
nin, caffeine or other injurious substances. A delicious and appetizing 

We want every teacher to try this wonderful new beverage, to know just 
what it contains, how it is made and why it will be beneficial to herself 
Fill out the coupon below and mail to us and we will 
send you postpaid a sample carton of Ri-al-fa Tea. And if, after trying 
it, you are satisfied this Tea is beneficial, send us parents’ names and 
addresses and we will mail each a free sample. 
You will be delighted with Ri-al-fa Tea. Send for it now. 
National Alfalfa Products Co., Dept. 21, Council Bluffs, la. 
— 







National Altalta Products Co., 
Dept. 21, Council Bluffs, lowa 


Gentleme » send me postpaid a 
sample « of Ri wahta ie 


National Alfa 
Coun BI 








FEATHER FLOWERS! 


A work of ART—pre-eminent for the home 
ry A business that is CLEAN, iat 
PLEASANT and PROFITABLE. 
AGENTS WANTED. WRITE TODAY FOR 
PRICES AND GENERAL INFORMATION 
DEWITT SISTERS, 


1 GRAND BLVD., BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





Thompson's EYE WATER 






strengthens weak, inflamed eves, and is an 
ideal eye wash, Good since 179%. Keep your 
WET eyes well and they will help keep you, 
At All Druggists or sent bs 
B5c Mil Upon'Beceipt of Prie 
Write for our Booklet. It is FRE= 


sci] JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CO. 
IN 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear,after being deaf for 25 years, 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 
















y me and I will tell you = true 
of story, how J got deaf and how 


I make yor hear. Address educated Ear Drum 


RAISE LIBERTY DOLLARS 


BY GIVING AN ENTERTAINMENT 


Our Help-U Catalog of Patriotic Plays, Pageants, 
Drills, Songs, etc., for all occasions, sent FREE! 
HERE ARE SOME OF OUR SPECIALS-. 
Somewhere in Franc o (play )--25e, Spirit of De aC 





EL DRIDG iE E NTE SF artes ‘NT HeU SE 





Geo. P. Way, Artificial iedicted No 
Ear Drum Co, (Inc.,) 28 MelaideSt.. Petri, Mich 





“THe House THA’ HE 


Franklin, Ohio—alvo Denver, Cole, 208 cuaernaih mal Trust Bide, 
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POPULAR AND INEXPENSIVE 


SONG BOOKS 


For Schools, Choral Clubs, Etc. 
The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


eye 93 Songs With Words and Music 


— Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


THE  eLUE “BOOK Postpaid 
FAVORITE SONGS 84c per dozen or $7.00 per hundred 


HIS _ is without question the finest collection 

and greatest value given in any song book 

at the price. Over two million copies have 
been supplied to schools throughout the country 
and its sales are steadily increasing. 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and 
popular songs and the principal object in publishing this inex- 
pensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in every 
school to sing and learn these songs, 

No matter what other song books your school may be using, 
you need the Blue Book of Favorite Songs for the reason that it 
contains many desirable selections not found in any other one 
book and the costis so small that the question of “‘How to Get 
Them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The Excellence of the songs contained in this book will be 
immediately apparent from a glance at the list of contents print- 
ed below. History of many of the songs is given, which 
feature adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. 











P¥BLSHED BY 
F. A. Owen PubEshing Company, 
Dansville, N. Y 











Size of book 5) )x8'y inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in strong enameled covers, 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Good Night, Ladies Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Hail, Columbia Old Black Joe 

Happy Greeting to All Old Folks at Home 

Ilark, the Herald Angels Sing Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Heart Bowed Down, The Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Holy, Holy, Holy Quilting Party, The 

Home, Sweet Home Robin Adair 

Hop, tlop, Hop Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

llow Can [I Leave Thee ? Scenes That Are Brightest 

fn the Gloaming Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

If You Have a Pleasant Thought soldier’s Farewell, The 

I Think, When I Read Song of a Thousand Years 

Jesus Loves Me Stars of the Summer Night 

Jingle, Bells Star Spangled Banner, The 

Juanita Sweet and Low 

Just Before the Battle, There’s Music in the Air 

Kathleen Mavourneen Those Evening Bells 

Kind Words Can Never Die Toand Fro 

Last Rose of Summer, The Tothe Friends We Love 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Lead, Kindly Light Tramp! ‘tramp! Tramp! 

Cousin Jedediah Lilly Dale Twinkle Little Star 

Darling Nelly Gray Long, Long Ago Uncle Ned 

Dearest Spot, Th eee, Us " Vacant Chair, The 

Diele I ‘ oss Dip th the mice Py “el ey oe Watch onthe Rhine 

ivening Bell, The Marseillaise Hymn We're All Noddin’ 

Farmer, The Massa’s in the Cold Ground We're Tenting To-night : 

Flag of the Free Musical Alphabet When Swallows Homeward Fly 
While Shepherds Watched 

Their Flocks 


Flow Gently, Sweet Afton My Bonnie 
Giod Be With You ‘lili We Meet My Maryland 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 
Yankee Doodle 


Again My Old Kentucky Home 
Good Morning to You Oh, Broad Land 

A specimen copy of the Blue Book of Favorite Songs (sent postpaid for 7 
cents in stamps) will convince you of the great value which is offered in this 
book. Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the very low 
price makes this possible. 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


170 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand fora 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion. It is much largerand better than anyother song book inits class. 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The 

Blue Book of Favorite Songs’ and more than 75 others, among which 
are the following : 
Anvil Chorus, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Christmas Carol, A Christmas 
Song, College Days, Cradle Song, The Cuckoo¢ Fair Harvard, F ollow Me, Full 
of Glee, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Graduation Song, Hail to ‘the Chief, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Here, Holy Night, I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs, Illinois, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Largo, Last 
Night, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of 
Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching Through Georgia, March of the 
Men of Harlech, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, My Own Native Land, 
Now, Thank We All Our God, Nowthe Day is Over, O0,Come, Come Away, Old 
Black Joe, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace,The Rainy Day, Robin Redbreast, 
Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through AnotherWeek,Sailing, Softly Now the Light 
of Day, Sound the Loud Timbrel, Speed Away, The Stars and Stripes, The 
Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Three Blind Mice, Wearing of the Green, 
When You andI Were Young, Maggie, Years of Peace, 


PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, ong two or more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, 
postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $1 0.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 


chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per | dozen. 
A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
Patriotic Songs songs. The contents comprise 36 titles among which are “America,” “‘Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean, “Mz arching Through Georgia,”’ “Dixie Land,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,”’ 
‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” ““The Star Spangled Banner,”’ “Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” “Yan- 
kee Doodle,” Austrian, French, German, Russian and Swedish National Airs, and many others. 
18 pages substantially bound. Price, 16 cents per copy, postpaid, — 


Happy Days 


eller 

America 

\merica.the Beautiful 

Anuie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The 


Cana Little c “hild Likej]Me 
Cat no e Sunshine 
Chee Boys, Cheer 
Chri amas are? 
Columbia, the Ger of t 
Come, Thou Almighty 
Come With Thy Lute 


Mother 
he Ocean 
King 


























By James D. Vaughan. Contains 55 Songs, and several pages of “Gems of 
Thought” and Responsive Scripture Readings, 64 pagesinall. Every song has 
been tried and found good and singabie. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price 
of the book, viz: “If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” ete, It pleases wherever used, Sha; 


notes, Bound in strong paper covers, Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid, 

Seventy- twocharming songs for little ones, among them “‘Coast- 
Steele’ $s Primary Songs. ing Song; Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; How to Make 
a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; Little Bo-Peep ; Marching Song ; Seven Times One; 
Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School; There Wasa Little 
Man; Tom, The Piper's Son ; Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you ‘want to 
enliven your school work. Price, 15 cents per copy, postpaid, 

{2 IMPORTANT—Please do not send checks for ts less than $5.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


March 1919 


Just for Fun 








Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoymext 





EVERY COLLEGE SHOULD HAVE ONE 


“This is the stadium? Fine. Now 
take us through the curriculum. They 


say you have a good one here. 


A GOOD LESSON IN GRAMMAR 


**Have you seen a fellow around here 
with a wooden leg by the name of 
Murphy?’’ ‘‘What’s the name of his 
other leg?”’ 


AND THE BOY WAS RIGHT 

‘*Tis,’’ began a small student, ‘‘I am,”’ 
promptly corrected the teacher, ‘‘I am 
the ninth letter of the alphabet,’’ fin- 
ished the boy. 
MIGHT EASILY HAVE BEEN A FRENCH CITY 

**Now they ’ve got a new contrivance 
for reducing adiposity.’’ ‘‘Dear me! 
There won't be a city in Europe when 
this awful war is over.’’ 


FROM A BUSINESS STANDPOINT 
Little Mary had heard her father talk 
about business, and when her teacher 
asked her how many seasons there were 

answered: ‘*Two—slack and busy.’’ 


HE PROVED IT 

Beggar—I once was a soldier, lady. 
Colonel’s Daughter-—-You were, eh? I[’ll 
prove it. Attention! Eyes right! Now, 
what comes next? Beggar — Present 
alms! 

REFLECTED ON THE JUDGE 

Magistrate (discharging prisoner)— 
Now, then, I would advise you to keep 
away from bad company. Prisoner (feel- 
ingly)—Thank you, sir. You won’t see 
me here again. 

THE QUAKER AND THE ‘‘SHAKER’’ 

A Quaker, riding with a fashionable 
woman, thinly dressed, but with a pro- 
fusion of jewelry, heard her complain of 
the cold. Shivering, she exclaimed: 
‘‘What shall I do to get warm?”’ ‘‘I 
really don’t know,’’ replied the Quaker, 
‘‘unless thee puts on another breastpin. ’’ 


MIGHT HAVE THOUGHT IT, BUT— 

Smith’s mother-in-law rushed to him 
in great excitement on his return from 
business one evening. ‘‘Oh, John,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘that great, horrid, heavy grand- 
father’s clock in the hall has just fallen 
with a dreadful crash on the very spot 
where Id been standing only a moment 
before.’’ ‘‘Humph,’’ muttered Smith, 
**l always said that clock was slow.’’ 


COULD N’T HAPPEN AGAIN 


**Hey!’’ yelled the stevedore as they 
were loading explosives for the Allies; 
‘handle that stuff more carefully.’’ 
‘‘What ’s wrong wid it?’’ asked Cassidy, 
who had hold of it with Casey. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know,”’ replied the stevedore, ‘‘that 
some of that same powder exploded last 
month an’ blowed up ten men?’’ ‘‘Shure, 
that couldn’t happen now,’’ replied 
Cassidy, ‘‘fur there’s ‘only two av us 
here.’’ 


PAYING IN THE RIGHT COIN 

A small boy had been given a penny 
with a hole init. Handing it to a still 
smaller companion, he said: ‘‘ Jimmie, 
I dare you to go into that store and buy 
something with this penny.’’ Jimmie 
was quite willing. Entering boldly, he 
said: ‘‘I want a doughnut.’’ And, tak- 
ing it, he hastily presented the penny. 
‘Here, ”’ said the clerk, ‘‘this penny has 
a hole init.’’ ‘‘So has the doughnut,’’ 
announced Jimmy, triumphantly holding 
it up. 

APPLIED CAMOUFLAGE 

Bessie is a bright one. The other day 
her teacher set her and her schoolmates 
to drawing, letting them choose their 
own subjects. After the teacher had 
examined what the other children had 
drawn, she took up Bessie’s_ sheet. 
‘*Why, what’s this?’’ she said. ‘‘You 
haven’t drawn anything at all, child.’’ 
‘*Please, teacher, yes I have,’’ returned 
Bessie. ‘‘It’s a war picture—a long line 
of ammunition wagons at the front. 
You can’t see ‘em ’cause they ’re 
camoufiag 








NOT STRICTLY HYGIENIC 

Teacher—And now, who can tell why 
we should always be neat and clean? 
Little Lizzie—In case of accident, 
ma’am. ; 

STRANGE 

Lawyer— Was the deceased in the 
habit of talking to himself when alone? 
Patrick Mahoney—I can’t tell ye that, 
sor. I niver was wid him when he was 
alone. 


NURSERY RHYMES STRONGER THAN 
HISTORY 


Class in History: ‘‘Now, Alphonso, 
tell us who followed Edward IV?’’ n- 
swer—‘‘Mary.’’ ‘‘And who _ followed 
Mary?’’ Answer—‘ Her little lamb.”’ 


THOUGHT IT WAS NEEDED 
**Have you said your prayers?’’ asked 
the mother. ‘‘Of course,’’ replied the 
child. ‘*‘And did you ask to be madea 
better little girl?’’ ‘‘Yes. And I put 
in a word for you and father, too. 


BLAMING THE FLOUR 

‘IT wish to complain,’’ said the bride 
haughtily, ‘‘about the flour you sold me. 
It was tough.’’ ‘‘Tough, ma’am?’’ asked 
the grocer. ‘‘Yes, tough. I made a pie 
with it, and my husband could hardly 
cut it.’’ 

MADE IT SOUND DIFFERENT 

Sarah, the little daughter of a minis- 
ter, was asked if her papa ever preached 
the same sermon twice. After consider- 
ing a moment, she answered, ‘‘Yes, I 
think he does; but I think he hollers in 
different places. ’”’ 


THE CAT FAMILY SHE KNEW 


A teacher asked her class to name five 
different members of the cat family. 
Nobody answered till at last one little 
girl raised her hand. ‘‘Well?’’ said the 
teacher, encouragingly. ‘‘Father cat, 
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mother cat, and three little kittens! 


THE WAY, OF THE LAW 


Litigant — Your fee is outrageous! 
Why, it’s more than three-fourths of 
what I recovered! Lawyer—I furnished 
the skill and the legal learning for your 
ease. Litigant—But I furnished the 
case. Lawyer—Oh, anybody can fall 
dewn a coal hole! 


ALWAYS A GOOD COMBINATION 

The children were having a review 
The teacher said, ‘‘ Columbus had a com- 
pass to sail by; did Ericsson use a com- 
pass?”’ ‘*No,’’ answered the boy, ‘‘he 
sailed by the stars.’’ ‘‘And what else?’’ 
asked the teacher. After a moment the 
boy replied, ‘‘And the stripes. ’’ 


NOT THE CUT BUT THE COLOR 


The New York girl, spending her va- 
eation in the country, was complaining 
to the farmer about the savage way the 
bull regarded her. ‘‘Well,’’ said the 
farmer, ‘‘it must be on account of that 
red blouse you’re ‘wearing.’’ ‘‘Dear 
me!’’ said the girl; ‘‘of course I know 
it’s awfully out of fashion, but I had no 
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idea a country bull would notice it! 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY MCADOO 


Poor Mister McAdoo, 

Think of the jobs he’s hitched up to! 
The treasury, the railroad crew, 
The income tax, and then a few. 


Leaving aside all jokes and fun, 
I wish I’d did what McAdone. 
To him I’1ll have to lift my lid— 
I could not do what McAdid! 


HER EXCUSE FOR BEING AT THE FOOT 


Doris was rather backward in her 
studies. One day, when her father was 
inquiring into her standing at school, she 
admitted that she was the lowest in her 
class. ‘‘Why, Doris, I am ashamed of 
you!’’ her mother exclaimed. ‘*Why 
don’t you study harder and try to get 
away from the foot of the class?’’ ‘It 
isn’t my fault,’’ Doris replied in tones 
of injured innocence. ‘‘The little girl 
who has always been at the foot has left 
school.’’ 











